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- CONSTANCY. 





BY A. Y. RK. 





To Constancy, a thousand fanes are reared: 
To Constancy, a thousand songs are sung: 
The virtue honored, cherished, and revered, 
Theme for the old, and goal to tempt the young. 
Still are we taught, like fancies live and die; 
Faith, Hope, and Love abide in Constancy. 


Yet who that prizes Summer's golden moon, 

But longs for Autumn's soft pathetic grace ? 
Who revels in the lavish wealth of June, 

Nor sighs to think of April's varying face ? 
Who tired of glare, but turns to the warm gloom, 
Where the great yule logs glimmer in the room ? 


Why, without change, a rift would deepen down ; 
A passing wrong would redden to a hate; 
A love would wither ‘neath an angry frown. 
And a rash vow take all the strength of fate: 
Where Constancy might darken, curse, estrange, 
Fair fall the sunny power of happy change ! 


Let Time's soft magic wear away the wrath, 

And Patience do her perfect work at last. 
And Hope sow perfect blossoms in the path 

That wil: out-bloom the night's shade of the past ; 
Till all that lives and moves in Life's wide ranke, 
May bless the sweet vicissitudes of change. 


RED RIDING-HOOD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘‘PENKIVEL ; OR, THE 











MYSTERY OF 8ST. EGLON,”’ 
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CHAPTER VIII. [contrnvep. } 


BEG pardon—justa moment,’’ resumed 

this easy individual as Mr. Fitzurse 
gathered up the reins. “I find Iam more 
shaken than I thought, I fear I cannot walk 
—at least not without pain. 1 see you have 
aback seat empty. Considering that I owe 
my fall to you, would it be too much to ask 
if I begged you tw drive me just to the head 
of the village?” 

“Tt is not too much to ask,”’ returned Mr. 
Fitzurse, with grim politeness. ‘Pray seat 
yourselt as quickly as you can ; my animals 
are impatient.’’ 

The man obeyed, then leant forward, say- 
ing careless] y— 

“fam really much obliged; it is very 
good of you to do this for me after—nearly 
killing me.’”’ 

“You have only yourself to thank for 
your accident,” said Mr. Fitzurse, without 
turning towards him, and adoyting the sort 
of tone in which men speak to inferiors. 

“Perhaps so; weall have ourselves to 
thank for our worst evils. But I was walk- 
ing with my back towards you, and never 
heard the carriage coming, 1 assure you, or 
1 would have aecommodated you and got 
out of your way, and given you all the road 
as was justly your due.”’ 

Mr. Fitzurse made no reply; but with a 
touch of the whip his horses broke into a 
trot. 

“Well, after all,’’ continued the other, 
with all imaginable ease, not to say grace, 
“I owe you some thanks for your skill in 
driving and your strong hand, for your ani- 
mals were positively on my back when you 
pulled up. My invaluable existence was 
saved by your sheer strength, and I got off | 
with only an ignominious roll in the dust 





and just a slight dazing of my wits.” 

Again he received no reply; but this did | 
not cool his audacity. 

Heturned his handsome head towards 
Grace and addressed her, but quite in a dif- 
ferent tone. 

“There was no conveyance at the little 
railway-station to take me to Penaluna,”’ he | 
said, in a quiet cultivated voice, which he 
dropped almost to a whisper. “I did not | 
regret itthen, as I thought nothing of a 
walk of five miles; but 1 regret it now, as 
it has been the cause of terror and trouble to 


“This is 
Mr. 


the village of Penaluna,’’ said 


Fitsurse, pulling suddenly and 


up 
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‘turning aface on him dark with anger. 
“Will you have the goodness to alight here? 
I cannot offer to go farther, as the street is 
steep as a house-roof.”’ 

“This is sufficiently near,” returned the 
other descending with cheerful alacrity 
from the carriage. Then he took off his hat 
to Grace and bowed low. ‘Thanks—a thou- 
sand thanks for your kindness.”” Here he 
turned towards Mr. Fitzurse. ‘Thanks to 
you for my driveand for my tumble.” 

What was it he did with that supple right 
hand of his as he waved it in the air? Was 
it a mere flourish, or was it a sign of a power 
so strange, 80 secret, 80 strong, that kings 
tremble at it? 

Grace saw the face of her lover flush and 
then gradually whiten tothe hue of marble. 
She wondered at him and grew pale her- 
self with her. 

“Mr. Fitzurse, are you ill?’’ she said hur- 
riedly. 

“No, child; but our day is spoiled.” He 
turned the horses’ heads, and they went off 
at a swift trot. 

Fora moment the easy stranger stood 
still, looking after the carriage, a curious 
smile on his handsome face. 

“I knew him at once,”’ he said to himself 
as he turned away. ‘But the girl—who is 
she? She is too beautiful to be one ot his 
family. Now, ny lad’’—and he seized a 


young urchin by the arm in the village- 


street—‘‘here's ten cents for you to show me 
where Mrs. Lanyon lives!” 

“Granny Lanyon?” said the boy. “She 
lives in that house with the green out- 


winder. But you can't see her; she’s ill 
abed.”’ 
- * oa * * * 


Prue was like acat in some of her in- 
stincts ; she hated change of ali kinds, but 
especially a change from her usual habit of 
thought into new grooves. 

On the whole, she was a self-satisfied 
woman, and to have now to question her 
own wisdom was a very upsetting process 
which put mind and nerves into a inost un- 
comfortable state. 

Under the pressure of the new fears 
which beset her this morning she grew 
restless and irritable; she prowled up and 
down and to and fro in a noiseless and _ pro- 
voking way, Startling her subordinates by 
her unexpected appearance and ceaseless i)1- 
teinper. 

At length, as if yielding to some irresisti- 
ble force, she dressed herself aud then went 
out. 

Now it was Prue’s habit never to go out 
except on Sundays, when she attended 
the Methodist chapel near by and said her 
prayers on this one day forall the rest of 
the week. 

It was therefore with no small surprise 








see me if only for a mement."’ 

“I'm tll abed,” sereamed Granny Lan- 
yon’s voice; “and 1 tell ‘ee again your 
errand must wait!"’ 

“And I repeat it can't wait,"’ replied her 
visitor. “1 go back to London to-day.” 

“And joy go with you!"’ cried the aggra- 
vating old woman. “I haven't got no call 
to mind whether you go to London or no, 
or where you go, so you don't bide here on 
my stairs bothering me. I don't want no 
furriners inside of iny doors !’’ 

“How do you know I am a foreigner 
when you have not seen me?" asked the 
stranger. 

“T know the trick of a furrin voice, 
though it isn’t your words that tell it!’’ 
cried Mrs Lanyon, in a sharper tone. 
*‘Who should know if I don’t? And if you 
are come from hii, the man that stole my 
daughter away and left his own child to 
starve, then you may go back to him and 
tell him she is atrue child of his, for she 
has left me here in loneliness, and she's 
gone I don't know where!” 

This last piece of inforination seemed to 
move the easy stranger, tor he remained 
silent a moment; then, with a shrug of his 
shoulders, he turned and saw Prue., Evi- 
dently he was both startled and annoyed 
by her appearance, while she, on her part, 
stared at him in surprise. 

Such remarkable beauty as this man 
possessed was rare indeed ; and yet it was a 
strange truth that the first sight of his face 
had a repelling effect. Pruedrew back as 
he approached her, and yet curtseyed very 
low. 

“Ah, at a neighbor, I suppose?’’ he said, 
with a scrutinizing look. “Have you been 
here long?’ 

“Just two ininutes, sir.’’ 

“Then you heard me entreating that 
obstinate old woman to see ine for a mo- 
ment or two? I am certain she is not too ill 
to get up if she pleases. Perhaps, as a 
neighbor, you may have some influence 
over her. Will youtry your eloquence? 
Mine has quite failed.’’ 

“What's your business with her?’’ asked 
practical Prue. “Mrs. Lanyon is a hard 
woman to deal with ; she won’t trouble her- 
selt unless she gets something by it.’’ 

“You seem to know her,” said the easy 
stranger. ‘You may tell her she will gain 
something by seeing me; she shall be paid 
forher trouble. As for my business, that 
is for her ear alone. By-the-by, is it true 
that her granddaughter has left her?”’ 

“Quite true; 
woinan turned her out of doors.”’ 

‘A h—so the old lady is quite a character ! 





thatthe rougher members of this queer | 


household beheld her depart in her Sunday 
clothes. 

This circuinstance alone was sufficient to 
prove that Prue was suffering from 4 imen- 
tal earthquake. 

She feltawed as she walked along, and 
kept imagining that it was Sunday, and 

that she was wicked to be out on a worldly | 
erranc. 

Nevertheless she continued to 
steadily on, nor paused till she reached Mrs 
Lanyon’s house. 

“Now Heaven help me!" said Prue to 
herself, as she opened the gate of the little 
garden. “And surely I'tn the one that 
ought to be helped ; for I go to chapel regu- 
lar, and I have to deal with a hard cantan- 
kerous wowan who hasn't been to church 
nor chapel these twenty years !”’ 


| 








| 
| 


The door was partially open; and Prue 


glided in noiselessly, and then stood still in 
astonishment, for the accents of a masculine 


voice met her ear in an expostulating tone, 
and standing at foot of the smali steep 
staircase was the figure of 8 gentieman 

| assure you, my g od woian, | ain pot 


And where is the young lady now ?”’ 

“We don't call her a young lady down 
here,” said Prue, inadry tone. ‘The girl 
is safe enough and in good hands.”’ 

“I am g.ad t hear it. And she can be 
found, | suppose, at any time?’ 


come for any harm ; and 7 entreat you to 


but it was because the old 





| dued voice. 


eno 4 vaan in sDVARCR en 5. 


She found old Mrs. Lanyon in a fever of 
angry curiosity, and it did not cost much 
time to persuade her to allow herself to be 
partially dressed and seated in a tumble- 
down old arim-chair by the sunny case- 
ment. 

The hard woman was really ill, but she 
fought against her weakness and repelled 
any touch of syinpathy or of pity that Prue 
would have willingly given. 

“Yon ought to have your grandchild 
back with you, Mrs. Lanyon. You are 
cruel to yourself to bide here in the house 
alone.” 

“I don't want no thankless children 
around me. I'm best by myself. I aren't 
robbed nor cheated por abused then, and 
don't see no black looks nor hear no 
screeching fiddle. Now goand fetch this 
furriner ; and, asall furriners be cut-throats 
I wish ye’d bide in the house till he goes 
away. I feel a bit lonesoine at the notion 
of being bere with him by myself. That's 
why I would not get up and see him.” 

Prue obeyed her, and from the head of 
the stairs bade the stranger walk up. He 
entered the little low-roefed chamber with 
perfect ease of manner, as though accus- 
toned to all phases and shapes of life, high 
and low, rich and poor. Perhaps be would 
have walked intoa prison-cell with the same 
easy and cool grace. 

“Madam, [ salute you ;"’ and he bowed as 
no Englishman ever bows, or would ever 
think of doing, in such circumstances as 
these—a poor chamber inacottage and a 
grim common old woinan in atrowsy chair. 

“Ah, be’s another of ’ein!’’ said Mra Lan- 
yon w& herself. “Handsome as « snake and 
as ugly at heart, and as full of grimaces as 
amountebank. Perhaps you'll sit down 
and tell me your businessand your name,"’ 
she observed, with her keen eyes full on 
his handsome face. 

“My name is Pietro Delgado. I fear it 
will sound very foreign to your ears ; never- 
theless I call myself an Englishinan.”’ 

“Folks may call themselves what they 
\ike,’”’ remarked Mrs. Lanyon in her grim- 
mest way. “Names don't alter things. If 
I called a long-creep a dove, I don't reckon 
he’d get wings or lose his sting.’’ 

“IT beg your parden—a long-creep, did you 
say ?’’ 

“Well, asnake, if you like that better.’’ 

‘Madam, you have paid ine a compliment. 
I adinire snakes, They are so silent and so 
certain in the blow they give." 

Mrs. Lanyon stared at her visitor, and 
then gathered her gown about her with u 
little shiver of repugnance and fear. 

“IT shall be glad to know your business 
at once, sir,’’ she said, in rather a sub- 
“T ain’t well, and I'm getting 


tired.”’ 


Mr. Delgado glanced at Prue, who, with 


| arins akimnbo and watchful eyes, was stand- 


“Kasy enough, especially as she is com- | 


ing back to her grandinother in a day or 
two.”’ 

Prue said this fully believing in its truth; 
for she fancied that what she had to say w 
| Mrs. Lanyon would induce her to take 


walk | Grace back to her heart and hoine, and she 


never anticipated any difficulty from Grace 
| herself. 

The stranger mused a moment, and then 
jerked bis thumb upwards towards the 
raitered ceiling. 

“Is she honest?’’ he said, corrugating his 
thick handsoine brows in a peculiar fashion. 
“Tell me trankly your opinion.” 

“I don’t believe she’d take a pin 
didn’t belong wo her,"’ returned Prue ; 


that 
**hut 


she wouldn't part with a pin either that 
was her own.” 
“Well, will you try to induce her to grant 
ea short interview? 
ago my best, sir naki i’r urteey 


ing again before she ascended the stairs. 


ing at the door. 

She took the hint at once and retired; but 
he waited till her retreating steps had tin- 
ished the descent of the stairs before he spoke 
again. 

Then he bent forward, saying, almost ina 
whisper— 

“I'm a messenger from your sun-in-law."’ 

A sudden fire shot inte Mrs. Lanyon's 
eves, her angry heart gave a great bound ; 


| she stood upright and thrust out her hands 


as if pushing something dreadful from be-, 
fore her. 

“After all these years,"’ she said passion- 
ately, ‘does he dare send a messenger Ww 
me? Whatcan the traitor have to say who 
stole my child froin me and let her die 
without sending a word to her mother? It 
is too late for ine W take messages when imny 


life is nearly over and my sun sinks down 
in lonely pain.”’ 
Her passion had made her eloquent, he 
sardness had rive wa sl “sary k ack 
erchair again “ rt ty ALG 
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**But you will surely bear me!"’ pleaded 
Mr. Delgado suavely. 
“I'll naught. Let him send his 
mess -ngers te his dauglter; they are 
tome. | tell you I hate him and bis name 
like poison !"" And the resolute old woman 
ber bouy hands and turned 
ber face to the win ° 

“You may hate him as much a 

lease—I have net Se 

make to that; but is per om 
and inust be attended to, in apite of 
dislikes.” 

“What have the nation got to do with my 
dislikes!" retorted Mra, Lanyon. “It'sa 
inatter that has todo with my self only I 
reckon. I've cause enough for hate." 

The handsome Mr. Delgado felt irritated ; 
he would have shaken the obstinate old 
woman in her chair it be had dared. 

“Now why did they select me for such a 
stupid errand us this?’ he said to himself, 
“Tam not clever indealing with fools, I 
mnust yoon another tack with her. I syim- 

thize immediately with your hatred,"’ 
exaid bending forward and drooping his 

voice to the smoothest whisper, “but not with 
your anger, because that is injuring your- 
self." 
Mrs. Lanyon, on this, turned her head 
and gave him her attention with a fixed 
gaze which inight have disconcerted a less 
easy inan. 

“T am instructed to hand you one hun- 
dred and fifty dollars as part payment for 

our care of your grandchild during the 
ast few years. 1 know it is very little; but 
there are circumstances surrounding my 
friend which render it impossible for hit to 
send more at present.’’ 

He wok a roll of notes from a pocket-book 
and laid them on her knee. 

She clutched at them eagerly and counted 
the notes in a harsh whisper,, wetting 
her fingers and thumb each time as she 
turned one note over the other. 

“Three fiftioa—yen, that’s one hundred 
and fifty. It don't pay me, youknow. He 
don't suppose, does he, that this'll pay me 
for all the charges I've been put to for that 
idle girl of his!’ 

Mr. Delgado shrugged his shoulders. 

“I have not the least idea what his suppo- 
sitions inay be," he said. “1 simply obey 
orders in handing you that money.’ 

“His orders!” asked Mrs. Lanyon. 

“Well, not exactly, and yet his in a cer- 
tain inanner."’ 

“Isthat a furrin way of putting it that 

ou don’t choose to tell anything about 
him !’ And thé old woman positively 
siniled as she stuffed the bank-notes into 
her pocket. 

“You may think so, if you will. And 
now I will deliver Iny message and relieve 
you of iny presence.’ 

“So there's a message comes with the 
money? Well, since I'm paid to hear it, 
you may speak it out. 

**My friend entreats you to be kind to his 
daughter; and he implores you to believe 
that he has never failed in tenderness and 
affection for her; circumstances alone have 
compelled him to appear neglectful.” 

“That's grand language for saying he 
deserted his child ; but there's no excuse in 
it,’ returned Mra Lanyon. ‘But the man 
who could starve my child and never send 
a word to say she was ill or well could easy 
enough forsake his own.”’ 

“You are unreasonable,” said her visitor. 
“What can a mando when he is buried 
alive? How can he help himself?” 

“Buried alive?’’—and a little shade of 
thought came over the old woman's face. 
“Do you inean to say he isin prison again?” 
she cried, with a gleam of pleasure darting 
into her eyes.”’ 

“Worse than prison,’’ returned Mr. Del- 
gado, rising. “He has been condemned to 
the mines.” 

Mra. Lanyon could not undeastand this. 
The only mines she knew of were the tin 
and copper ones of her own beloved county 
in which men worked inteliigently and 
yomagg an A for eight hours in the twenty- 
four, having the other sixteen free for sleep 
and sport. 

“Working in the mines, is he ?”’ she said, 
iu oa nted tone. ‘Well, it's a deal 
too good for him." 

Mr. Delgado looked at her with a mo- 
mentary curiosity, forgetting for an instant 
that nothing is so bard and cruel as ignor- 
ance. 

“Your hatred lasts long,"’ he observed 
quietly. ‘I will take my leave now, if you 
will allow me. Where can I see your 
granddaughter ? I wish tospeak to ber."’ 

“T can'ttell you. I don’t know where 
she is.”’ 

“Indeed! I understand from your friend 
that she was at a neighbor's close by.” 

“Then my friend knows more than I do,” 
returned the old woman shortly. “All 
I can say inthat she ran away from me 
more than two months ago, and I have not 
set eyes on her since." 

“Then I will question your friend my- 
self, as she seeins to be perfectly aware of 
the young lady's place of refuge. May 1 
promise on your behalf, in answer to m 
iInessage, that, when she returns, you will 
treat her with every kindness?” 

A momentary darkening of the eyes, a 
Inomentary spasm that shook her lip show- 
ed that Granny Lanyon had some feeling 
at ber heart which bis words had touched ; 
yet she inet his look with an unflinching 
gaze. 

“She'll never return here; the time for 
kindness is past. She has had bed and 
board for four years, and maybe a hard 
word now and then. I'll not deny it. But 
sipeoth words are sometimes worse than 


hard ones. There, there—the young don't 
know what the old feel i've no mensage, 
sir, tos wive HM istinushed between me and 


L'il send 
lf 1 bave been bard, 


hin wand between meand her. 


falese words Ww nv ove, 





| Can just give you an hour,”’ 


i 


——— — —— - 





wn - 


I have not been go hard as he was in his 
sipocth quiet way, sweet-voiced as honey 
and cruel af a shark at sca. If a curse 
would do him har I'd send it; but it 
wouldn't reach him; T should only waste 


"Hier short sharp senteners had escaped 


her hurriedly, ex the last one, which 
she wich re 


“You are right; neither blessings nor 


eurnes will him where he is,” observed 
ber visitor, naking her a low bow and wav- 
his hand in of farewell. 


he old woman rose and curtseyed to 
him in country fasiiton; but there was 
scorn upon her lip and in her eye. 

“Yes, another of ‘em, and a worse one!"’ 
she said to herself, as his long shadow 
glided from off the wall and slipped softly 
down the steep stairs. 

“T wonder if these notes be genuine?” 
she said in sudden fear; and, taking thein 
from her pocket, she heid them up one by 
one to the light and examined them with a 
criticle eye. 

Satisfied at length, she went feebly to a 
dark corner of the room where a small deal 
box stood, 

Fumbling for a key fastened to a ribbon 
worn round her wizen neck, she found it 
and unlocked the box with trembling fin- 
gers. 

Asshe raised the lid, her eyes grew eager 
and full of fear—for never did she come to 
her hidden store without fancying she 
had been robbed; but soon the fear subsid- 
ed, and a gleam of pleasure lit up her wrin- 
kled face, 

She unrolled the notes carefully and 
placed them on a pile of others which she 
tried to count; but her breath came short 
and quick, and after a little while she _ re- 
nounced the task and closed and locked the 
box again—tirst listening suspiciously tor a 
moment tothe murtnured sound of voices 
which reached her from below. Satistied 
that she had not been heard, she drew a 
sharp breath of reliefand sat down upon 
the edge of her bed to rest, with eyes fixed 
on the little chest holding her treasure. 

But Granny Lanyon was ill and weary, 
and there wasan untold sickness at her 
heart which the sight of her imoney-box 
could not heal. 

“T'in best in bed. I can sleepitaway. I 
used to work it away in the old time when 
Phoebe's face always came in dreams; but 
now—well, now I be getting old, I s'pose, 
and sleep is best.’’ 

In a few ininutes more Granny Lanyon’s 
hard wrinkled face, framed by a huge old- 
world nightcap bordered by wide frills, was 
reposing on its pillow, and her eyes closed 
—but neither in sleep nor dreams. 

The little open casement swung to and 
froin the lazy wind, the sunshine giinted 
inwards in a broad beam, painting the 
whitewashed wall with a brighter gold than 
painter's brush can tint a Sace chainber, 
and touching with a wistful glory the poor 
faded human face that had nearly seen its last 
o1 life and sin and sorrow, 





CHAPTER IX. 


HEN the easy Mr. Delgado reached 
the room below, which served for 
kitchen and parlorand hall, he found 

Prue seated by the turf-fire blowing at it 
vigorously. 

he looked so unconscious and so comfor- 
tably ignorant that, astute as he was, it 
never occurred to hin that she had crept 
in her cat-like fashion noiselessly to the 
head of the stairs, and, with ear at the old 
wortm-eaten cracked door, had overheard 
all conversation with Betty Lanyon. 

He took a chair and drew it to the hearth 
and spread his hands over the red glow of 
the turf to wari them. 

Prue regarded those hands of his very 
curiously. 

They were a gentleman's hands, and yet 
they bore marks of hard toil; there was a 
ridge on the palms, plainly visible, which 
showed that they were not unused to the 
grasp of tools, 

A miner working with pick and gad 
would have just such a palm as that; but 
why a gentleman should bear such a sign of 
toil Prue could not understand. 

Moreover, there was an odd mark upon 
his wrist, much such amark asshows on a 
finger when a tight ring has pressed into 
the flesh. 

She saw this as he raised his hands from 
the warmth and his wristband fell back. 
He caught her gaze and readjusted his 
sleeve instantly, not without a slight 
frown which came and went swiftly as a 
shadow. 

“I find these October days chilly,” he 
said carelessly. 

“It is a warmer country, sir, perhaps 
where you caine frow ?”’ 

“No, I think not,”’ returned Mr. Delgado 
slowly, as if considering the matter. ‘And 
in fact I have lived most of my life in Eng- 
land and am not all accustomed to hear 
myself galled a toreigner. 
ine.”’ 

“it is not your speech, sir, but the turns 
of your voice,”* began Prue. 

“Don't apologize, pray,’’ he interposed ; 
“it is a matter of no consequence, and | have 
other things to speak of. Can you find her 

now and bring her here to see me?”’ 

“Not at this woment, : ir, I can't. 
gone out tor the day with a friend.” 

Mr. Delgado’s countenance changed at 


It quite ainuses 


She is 


impatiently. 

**Is she gone far? 
her? I really cannot waste « day down 
here because achild has gone somewhere 
to play with a companion. She must be 
found, and I will wait here to see her. | 


Cannot you send for 


as he looked at his watch. 


spoke @ slow deliberation that | 
ew foree to thisex pression of her — 


“I could not fetch her in an hour,” said 
Prue. ( “I live more than three miles from 


“And is she staying with you ?"’ he asked 

uickly. 

§ Pros capil fence and answer evasively, 
but she could not tell a falsehood; so al- 
though her instincts were roused against 
this man, and all her cat-like caution was on 
the alert, she could think of no other ans- 
wer than the truth. 

“She is with me at present,” she said. 
“But she'll be back here in a day or two 
with her grandmother.”’ 

It was not quite Prue’s fault if this reply 
of hers made a false jinpression. 

She was bound by a promise to respect 
her master’s wish for secrecy; and if she 
acknowledged that she was yoaneennes to 
a gentleman, questions would oblige her to 
name Mr. Fitzurse; and this she was re- 
solved, if possible, not to do, 

“Yes, yes, no doubt she will come back, 
and the old woman will behave better 
now,” said Mr. Delgado; “and doubtless 
meanwhile she is quite safe with 80 respect- 
able a lady as yourself. All this is not the 
question at present—in fact, the question is 
whether or not I shall defer my journey for 
the sake of seeing this young lady. Isthere 
any place near by where I can put up com- 
fortably for the night?” 

“There is no good inn within five or six 
miles,’’ returned Prue einphatically. 

“Can I get any conveyance in this vil- 
lage ?”’ 

rue shook her head. 

“There's a sinall van—a kittereen we call 
it—that goes to the station sometimes; there 
is nothing else.’’ 

“WhataSiberia this place must be!" 
returned Mr. Delgado, biting his thumb- 
nail in evident vexation. “What can I 
do?” 

“If you have any message for Grace Lan- 
yon, vou can trust me with it,’’ said Prue 

‘untly. “I’ll deliver it word for word. 
Then I should say your best plan would be 
to return to London as you intended.”’ 

“Very good advice,’’ he said musingly, 
“and exactly what I wish to do, if it can be 











done without danger—I mean without detri- 
ment toone’s own valuable comfort. The 
truth is, it is not so much a message I have 
to give as information I am requested to 
bring back. I shall be expected to—to 
send some one a description of the young 
lady whom you call Grace Lanyon down 
here.”’ 

“IT can give you a description of her,’’ said 
Prue, with cheertul alucrity. 

“Can you? I should think that might do. 
I have a great mind to risk it,’’ responded 
Mr. Delgado, who was evidently weighing 
the loss of his own comfort at a village 
inn against some other contingency. 
‘Have you a photograph of her?’’ he added 
eagerly. 

“A photograph? No; Betty Lanyon 
could never afford that. But I can 
tell you precise as an alinanac what she is 
like.”’ 

Mr. Delgado took pocket-book and pencil 
and jotted down with minute care Prue's 
description ot Grace. 

Mr. Fitzurse would have been very wrath- 
ful and Grace herself would have smiled 
could they have heard it. 


The portrait was as unflattering as she 


could make it, though, for the sake of heme 


own conscience, she did here and there 
touch it with word of truth. 

“T think that will do;’’ and Mr. Delgado 
closed his pocket-book. ‘Good eyes, you 
say, but pele—ne complexion, in fact—and 
sinall and insignificant-looking. Yes, I 
believe I may really venture to return to 
London to-night. I shall have just time to 
catch my train. Iam sorry the girlis not 
handsome. By-the-by, who is the very 
beautiful young lady who lives in this 
neighborhood ?”’ 

“T haven't the least notion,”’ said Prue, 
witha blank face. “I don’t know what 
lady you mean.” 

“She was driving with—with a gentle- 
man,” he answered, inaking a pause on the 
word, ‘Henearly ran over me.” 

“Did he?” said Prue. 

“Yes; 1 don’t thank him. I am a little 
lame still, Can you tell ine by what 
name he is known? He was driving a pair 
of bays.’”’ 

“How can I tell a gentleinan’s name 
by the colorof his horses ?’’demanded Prue. 
‘There's plenty of folks drives bays.”’ 

“Not in this part of the world, surely ?”’ 

“Oh, we are not without gentry !"’ rejoin- 
ed Prue. “There's a few folks left pe 
here, for all London is so big.”’ 

“Then you certainly ought to know who 
this gentleman is,” said Mr. Delgado, a little 
searchingly. 

‘I dare say if I were to meet him,” re- 
turned Prue, in a dry way. 

“You must surely bave met his carriage 
a8 you were coming here. He drove me to 
the top of the village street.” 

“And I came in at the bottom of it,” said 
phe “by a footpath that goes round the 
clitf.’* 

Mr. Delgado’s eyes were on her face ; but 
as she happened to be telling the exact 
truth with regard to her way of entering the 
Village, she bore his gaze unflinchingly. 
Atter taking her directions as to where he 
should find the rude vehicle which some- 
tines carried passengers to the station, Mr. 
Delgado departed. 

Prue gazed aiter him with a puzzled twist 


} | Of her sagacious nose. 
this information; he looked angry and spoke | 


he concluded, | 
| est, and Prue felt, in thinking of her, as if 


Thata stranger should visit Penaluna 


was in itself a surprising fact, but that he 
should come to Betty Lanyon’s and band 
her over one hundred and fifty dollars, and 
bring messages from aman so long forgot- 


ten that he was as good as dead, were facts 
nore surprising still. 
All this invested Grace with a new inter- 










she were trying to find 
the greatest enigina of 
himeelf—a man so. 
graceful, an@ yet so 
could but wonder at hi 
se? some cause for the re 

t. . 
“For all he isso handsome, 
of oouaer in him,” she 

“And that was master for 
nearly ran over him! And wh 
curious about bim, I wonder? 

lad I put him off bis notion of 
Somehow I don’t want to 
in his house. Well, now [- 
tell Betty Lanyon that her 
must come home unless—unless she 
worse misfortunes to full on her than ‘eveg 
betell her daughter Phebe.” 

, Prue went thoughtfully up the steep 
stairs, butin twenty minutes, when she 
desvended them, her face was graver stil], 
She caught up her shawl from the 
where she had flung it and ran out hurried. 
ly. Butinafew minutes she was back 
again, bringing with her an old mumbling 
inan, who seemed all rags and bones, and 3 
gitl who had no countenance at all to speak 
of 

Not but that she had the usual amount 
of features; but they were perfectly expres 
sionless and of a nondereript forin. , 

“The obstinate old soul is a deal worne 
than she thinks herself,” said Prue, shout. 
ing this in a boarse whisper in theold inan’s 
ear. “But she won't have anybody tend 
her but mazed Molly and you. She is 
afraid, you see, of being robbed, and she 
thinks Molly haven't sense enough to be 
thief, and you are too ones to move, 8o 
you bide here by the turt-fire, and keep the 
kettle boiling and the milk warm, and 
mind a up-stairs constant through 
the night and takes her up plenty of warm 
slo 

“All right,”’returned the old man,noddi 
his head furiously, to let her know he 
heard and understood. “And Molly isspry 
enough. Idiot though she be, she is un- 
common handy at nursing folks, and un. 
common ’fectionate too. Bless you, she'd 
sit holding my hand and kissing of it by the 
hour together if I'd let her.” 

And old Jeremiah Jenkins looked lov. 
ingly at the unshapely form of his daughter 
as om sat siniling at hiin, with her ungainly 
feet thrust out before her la flat face 
looking much like a white plate with a 
thimble on it for a nose, 

Prue twisted her shawl about her, and 
with a last glance at this old picture, shut 
the door on it, and left then. 

“They are asafe couple to leave with 
her,” she said. “Jeremiah’s joints have 
turned to chalk. He can put turf on the 
fire, but he couldn’t open a lock to save his 
life. Andas for mazed Molly, she’s no 
more notion of bank-notes than she have of 
cherabins. No money beyond acent would 
tempt her; she don’t understand ten cents 
even.” 

With these consolatory thoughts, Prue 
walked swiftly home by the shortest path 
by cliff and scaur, over brook and meadow, 
taking no heed of the blue sea, or the bluer 
hills, whose distant aks were crowned 
by the gold of the setting sun. 









CHAPTER X. 

7 ES, the day was spoiled. Grace knew 

\ not why; but the grapes in eating had 
turned sour, the luncheon in the wood 
tell flat. 

The sun seemed to go down on them in 
strange gloom. 

Mr. Fitzurse had left the carriage and 
horses at a little inn by the roadside, and 4 
servant from this place had carried the 
basket to the wood and waited on them 
there. Grace half hoped that it was only 
the presence of this man that caused the 
constaint and coldness which had fallen on 
them; but now, as they were walking back 
to the inn, Mr. Fitzurse holding his boy by 
the hand, the same silence, the same cloud 
of separation was with them. 

Grace dared not ask the cause of this. 
Her heart was too full, tears were too near 
her eyes for her to venture on speech. 

And he had the right to treat her thus if 
he chose. 

It was, in truth, only a kindness to show 
her the huge wall that stood between bit- 
self and the poor waif whoin his large char- 
ity had helped. 

If sometiines a look, a tone of bis, had 
nade her forget this wall, and brought 
her heart a mingling of fear and joy, - 
fault was greater in her than in him, ao 
she alone would expiate it. 

A little while, and their feet would tra 
verse the saine road, no more—never Per 


chance n would their hearts beat 90 
near ei as now, when the walked 
side by side—now, when she felt the joy he 


this nearness in every vein—now, W 
had but to litt her eyes tosee his face. ot 
The day would come when her - 
might ache tor this in vain, the day W o 
all faces would be a blank to her and ~ 
whole world empty because he was not DY 
her side. : 
As these thoughts ran, with a swift Ly 
through her heart, she suddenly look 
and caught his fixed on her. 1 of 
It was a jonate , fa 
strange meinories and mournful eS ae 
fear, that drove love from his eyes 3% pon 
ly as lightning flashes from 4 clou 
ies as it shines. G +5 soft 





| cheek, and as swiftly — han 
; ‘ace. 
| trouble, she turned away her ner peart 


A swift rush of color tinged sil of lovely 
, 4s, 


Yet in another second, even a id ber- 
bounded still against her side, she vee 
self that this gaze of sorrow bad Do 
of her in it. thie 

Not once or twice, but many tine aly} 
day, he bad spoken of her departure 
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“THE SATURDAY. 


EVENING POST. - 








qa as 
surely weary of her; “Noneed. We'll 
bag; sbe was but a shadow flitting | ment to separate, dad “iam UP an. agre- One Summer. 


nto his life for a moment, and soon to van- 
ever. 
ioe to prove this thought of hers correct, 
he began to speak in a light gay tone of a 
hundred indifferent thin scenery, of 
lights and shows in the sky, of the Cornish 
»ple and their quaint mple ways; all 
Rin words light asthe mid in the air, 
which flew around and touched her only to 


stink: ye little parlor of the inn the tired boy 
climbed to her knee and fell asleep with her 
arm around biim. 

Mr. Fitzurse watched them both silently, 
a sinile in his eyes, half tender. 

Then he bade her place him on the sota 
and put a shawl around him, and let him 
sleep a while. 

“There is a glen close by I want you to 
see; little Alan will not wake till we come 
back,” he said. 

He rose and opened the door for her to 


pass out. 

Even this slight act had a significance in 
it for Grace; he never did this for Prue. As 
he was about to close the door softly, Grace 
looked back with an anxious gaze upon the 
sleeping child. 

Mr. Fitzurse saw it, and, to her surprise, 
spoke irritably. 

“There can no harm come to him here. 
Are you atraid to leave him for only a few 
minutes? I am only asking for so little of 
your time as that. He is happy in having 
you to care for hiin,’”’ he ad in a softer 
tone. Then turning back sudden! to, hard- 
ness, he added again, “And you love and 
leave him as all women do.”’ 

“The fault is not mine,” said Grace, sur- 
prised and trembling at this reproach. 

“No; itis mine. And youare quite right 
in your wish to leave. I have been unfair 
—ungenerous in keeping you here so long,” 
be answered drily. 

“IT have been very happy,’”’ Grace mur- 
mured very low. 

“So have I,’’ he said, in a bitter tone, his 
eyes looking straight forward in a haggard 
way, a8 though he saw some dreadful sight 
invisible to her. “No, not happy; but I 
thought I had forgotten myself, and I tind 
I was inistaken. Ah, Grace, you are too 
young to curse your memory! But, as for 
me, I wish I could forget nyself to stone.”’ 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


Signing the Papers. 


BY SOPHIE KAUTZ. 











est room you ever saw, and the little 

woman with sparkling eyes who tap 
the carpet so restlessly with her small slip- 
per, was the prettiest, neatest little woman 
you ever 0 t to want tosee. . 

The tall tellow who stood so straight up 
beforethe mantel-shelf was a handsome 
man, too, and looked good-tempered, so 
that when you knew these two were inan 
and wife, and this pretty house their home, 
you would have i ned you had fallen 
upon a perfect nest of domestic bliss. 

But listen a moment. 

“It's just what might have expected 
when [ inarried you !’’ sna Mrs. Jenny. 

“Pity you hadn’t found it out sooner,”’ 
coolly returned Mr. John. 

“I wish I had! I could go where I pleased 
when I was at home.’’ 

“‘And so could I when I was a bachelor.”’ 

“Well, why didn’t you stay a bachelor?” 


Te little parlor was the prettiest, neat- 


“Bese use I hadn’t good sense, that’s 
w ly ” 

Jenny began to sob. 

“Oh, oh ! I think it’s awful to say it was 


not good sense to marry ine; I’ll go back to 
my mother, I will!’ 

“Really, I think it would be the best 
thing you could do,” returns Jonn. 

“I will! Unless you say I may go to 
Brighton, FE will go and , 

“T’ve alread said I couldn’t afford a trip 
to Brighton. If you want to go down to 
my aunt Higgins’ I’ll send you at once.”’ 

“I won’t go there! 1 hate your horrid old 
aunt Higgins.” 


“Very well. I detest my mother-in- 


law !”’ 

“Oh, you monster! And yon could afford 
it, you know as spay | you didn’t always 
ee so much tor your dreadful cigars and 

eer.’ 


“It’s none of your business what I spend.”’ 

‘Then it’s none of your business where I 
go to.”” 

“Very well, madam, go to Old Nick for 
all I care.”’ - 

Jenny fairly screamed. 

“Ob, you horrible John Denison ! I won't 
live with any man who treats me so. I’m 
going homethis very day. And I'll stay 
woo, 80 I will. My mother won’t let ine be 
treated so.”’ 

“All right, ma’am. I dare say a separa- 
tion would suit us both much better.” 

a Wy suit me, I’m sure.”’ —_ 

“rs. Jenny stopped crying, and her bright 
eyes being as red ig ber cheeks nd 
much swollen, she did not look as pretty as 
usual, 

“Very well,” said Mr. Denison, taking up 
his hat to leave the room. “I will send a 
lawyer and we will divide the things 
fairly and have it done with. I’m willing 
to nake a fair settlement for you, so that 
you won't have to look to your inotl.er tor 
money—and that’s all I will do.”’ 

“That’s all I want. And I don’t care a 
“— if I never set eyes on you again.” 

“*Tit-for-tat, Madam. No doubt we sball 
both be satisfied. 1°11 arrange aflairs here 
and leave for a holiday at Hastings.” 

_ “Uh, oh, and youcouldn’t afford to let 
‘6 haveamonth at Brighton. I1’ll—I’ll 
ge a divorce right off.”’ 





| to places of safety. 


lawyer, and suave the publicity of a divorce 
per of us will want to marry again, any 


“I should think not. 
that is enough.” pea 8 on ton 

“Well, we will arrange things immedi- 
ately, and you can goto your mother's as 
soon 48 you please. 
wine goin hag You can send ine my 

of the thin for I shan’ 
snother day.” gs, t wait here 

“All right. Have you 
your Be gn y got money for 

“Yes, you gave ine enough yesterday.” 

“Then I'll see the lawyer a ones, and 
you can sign the papers before you go.”’ 

“No, I won't go to a lawyer's office. You 
can bring them down to inother’s for me 
to sign before you go to—to Hastings.” 

John went out, and Mrs. Jenny, drying 
the last tear, went to her chainber and pro- 
ceeded to pack her trunk, hailed a 
cab to take her tothe station, left the coldest 
note of gond-bye on a card for John, and at 
supper-tiine the same night, astonished her 
mother by walking in at the door of her 
old home, and saying she had come to stay 
forever. 

Mrs. Smith, who was a very amiable wo- 
man, and whom her son-in-law did not 
detest at all, guessed the state of the case 
very fairly. 

And when Jenny's father, who did not 
at all approve of the course the child was 
taking, would have sent her back at once, 
she interposed, saying— 

“No, no, father. Just let this little do- 
mestic difficulty work its own way. It will 
be very nice to have the child inake us a 
little visit, and you’ll see how it will end. 
Just keep yourown counsel, and no one 
will be any the wiser.”’ 

So they told the neighbors that Jenny 
had come for a few days, and her husband 
vould come for her when her visit was 
over. 

Jenny did not say much, but her mother 
noticed that her eyes were red a good part 
of the time, and she did not care to go out 
— with her friends. 

he fourth day came a purcue from 
John, saying he would be there next day 
with the pavers for Jenny to sign, and then 
she could tell him where to send her partof 
the things, so that he could break up and 
be off at once, for it was too lonely to stay 
in town. 

Jenny said not one word when she tossed 
the card to her mother to read. 

Neither did Mrs. Sinith, but she smiled 
very significantly, and slip the card 
away where no one else would get hold ot 


t. 

Tho next day, about the hour when John 
must arrive, rs. Smith took the carriage 
and drove away, saying she would be back 
in and hour or 80, leaving Jenny to meet her 
husband alone. 

Jenny tried to look very cold and haughty 
and succeeded in looking extremely silly. 

John, on his part, tried to look very 
tierce and stern, and succeeded in look- 
ing very stiff and awkward while they 
were both very red in the face, and very 
nervous. 

“I_I have brought—these,’’ he said 
taking a a of papers from his Eee. 
‘and if you will sign them I can go back to 
town this evening. Here isa pen and ink, 


“You will have toshow me where to 
sign,’’ says Jenny. “I never saw any—any 
such ag 

“Oh, certainly. Write here, and here, 
and here. And—ahem !—my—Jenny, I—Il 
might as well say while we are about it, I 
don’t bear you any ill-will.” 

“Oh, no, no! NorI you,’”’ faltered poor 
Jenny. 

“And I—I am sorry I said that about your 
mother. She’s a good woman.” 

“Yes, John. And I’m—I’m sorry I said 
I hated your aunt Higgins.” 

“T forgive it, Jenny.” 

“And I—I—wish—lI had gone there.”’ 

“Well, I wish I had let you goto Brigh- 
ton. Will you sign now, Jenny ?” 

Jenny flung down the pen. 

“No, no! I don’t want to sign any old 
hateful papers! I don’t want to have you go 
away, John. I can't stand it. I—oh, dear 
me !’’ Jerny burst into tears. 

John jumped up, and caught her in his 
arms, and whispered— 

“Pet, shall we go home together, and 
begin over again?” 

“Yes, yes!’’ sobbed Jenny, with a dozen 

isses 


And then—well, then, when Mrs. Smith 
came home she siniled in, and got the 
nicest supper she could for her reconciled 
children. 

—_-- —i oS OC 

THE CrocopiLe.—After the eggs have 
Leen buried by the female she frequently 
visits the nest, and when the young are 
about to come out she has been seen to 
move about the nest in clumsy tenderness 
scratching and pawing the shells and utter- 
ing a curious bark-like sound that seems to 
excite the half-hatched young to renewed 
exertions to extricate themselves from the 
broken cg This accomplised, the mo- 
ther heads ber young fromthe river to the 
marshy pools, safe from predatory visits of 
the male. If hunted at this time the female 
crocodile exhibits the utinost ferocity and 
shows great cunning in guiding er pe 

The young are fed by 
the mother, as are many of the young sea 
birds, by inasticated food, disgorged for the 


purpose. 
——<>  - <> 


AN old bachelor recently gave the follow- 
ing toast :—‘‘Wuinan—the morning star of 
infancy, the day star of manhood 5] estens 


our stars, and may they always be kept ata 


| telescopic distance. 








BY H. J. B. H. 


URIEL LEDYARD'S father was a 
grave and rather stndious man, who, 
ever since the death of his wife ten 

years before, had devoted himself w re- 
searches in so logy and entomol ° 

He suppl his daughter with money 
ey me | to meet her expenses at hore and 
at school, and that was utallthe atten- 
tion he paid her. 

It it had not been for Mr. Ledyard’s gen- 
lal and motherly housekeeper, Muriel 
would have led but a lonely life. 

As it was,she had lived in an ge 
so simple and pure that she knew little of 
je waysand custoinsof the world out- 


e. 
Muriel looked very thoughtful this even- 
ing as she poured out her father’s cup of 


*Papa,"’ she said at last, “I received a let- 
ter from Aunt Everett yesterday, and she 
wishes us to take the son of a friend of hers 
to stay with us for the summer.” 

“Does she ?’’ said Mr. Ledyard in an ab- 
stracted manner. “Well, I see no objec- 
tion, if the boy is quiet and well-behaved.” 

Muriel siniled, and then laughed. 

‘But I'm afraid he isn’t a boy, papa, but 
a young nan. Aunt says he has been over- 
studying.”’ 

“Tell aunt Everett he may come, by all 
means,’’ said Mr. Ledyard. 

“TI see no objection.” 

And so handsome, careless Ward Max- 
well became a member of the Ledyard 
household. 

He was tall, handsome as an Adonis, with 
acropofcurly blonde hair covering the 
shapely head, languid, dreamy bine eyes, 
and arich, deep voice—just the man who 
least deserves the love of a pure, true 
woman, but also the one who would be the 
most likely to win it. 

Ward Maxwell, young as he was,had been 
declared to be without a heart, as many a 
fair maid had found out to her cost. 

Without any effort on his part he won 
the love of women, who saw only his ex- 
ternal beauty, and were blind to all hissins 
and follies. 

And young Ward Maxwell had been 
known to laughingly and sarcastically 
boast of the many women who had loved 
him, and whose hearta he could easily 
break if he tried. 

Small wonder that little Muriel—poor, 
innocent, unsophisticated child !—should 
think him the noblest and handsomest inan 
she had ever seen. 

Small wonder that her tender, suscepti- 
ble heart should stray from her keeping, 
and become Ward Maxwell's? # 

And Ward? 

Too well did hesee his own power, too 
well did he see what the ending of that 
summer would be. 

But tor all that he did not hesitate or fal- 
ter in the least. 

Poor little Muriel! 

Even if he felt disposed to fall in love 
with the little country imaiden, which he 
did not, he knew she could never become 
his wife. 

That she was pretty and even beautiful, 
he could not deny; but what would his 

roud and oo mother say if he should 
nstall little Muriel Ledyard as mistress of 
Maxwell Manor? What would the world 
say? 
uriel was inexpressibly happy during 
these delightful summer months. 

Her life seeined to her likea tale of en- 
chantinent—a beautiful dream, instead of 
reality. 

Oh, that it bad been only a dream ! 

Sometimes, out in the orchard, where the 
shadows and sunshine blended ether, 
Ward would read for her some of Tenny- 
son's beautiful love ms. 

And Muriel would hold her breath with 
a delight so keen that it was almost a pain 
as she listened to his deep, passionate 
voice. 

And then—how it happened I do not 
know; it may be that Heaven wished to 
punish this man, who was plaving 80 cruelly 
witha young and innocent girl’s heart— 
Ward Maxwell woke to the consciousness 
one day that he loved this girl with whom 
he had been flirting so long. 

It was anew and strange experience to 
him, and he could not comprehend it at 
first. 

His love, one entirely selfish, was still 
strong, and he did not try tw check it. 

One lovely August evening, when the 
moon was sailing grandly through the 
heavens, all nature seemed asleep, he pour- 
ed his love in Muriel’s ears, and asked her 
to be his wife. 

And sweet Muriel did not say nay. 

A week later Ward departed for his city 
hoine, after promising to write every few 
days. 

ut no letters ever came, and Muriel’s 
heart almost broke, and the fawn-like eyes 
were otten humid with unshed tears. 

Six*months later she read in one of the 
town papers of the marriage of Ward Max- 
well to a wealthy and aristocratic London 
belle. 

Thus another woman's trusting heart 
broke and made no sign—thus another 
dream of happiness was scattered to the 
winds. 7 

If, in his elegarit luxurious home, where 
a frivolous, exacting wife, rapidly wing 
old and unlovely, makes his life miserable 





| Ward Maxwell ever sighs for the love and 


devotion of the little ‘“‘nut-brown tnayde,”’ 
dainty Muriel Ledyard, he inakes no 
sign. 

He has sown the “seed of a lingering 
main, and knowsthathe is reaping the 
arvest. 


Bric-a-Brac. 


Cause oF Sucipg.—A melancholy Eng- 
lashman is said to have once killed hiinself 
on discovering, at a chance visit to an ex- 





hibition of the solar mnereoeree, the thous 
ands of animalcules which he swallowed 
with every glass of water. 


a i mony: teen sguuaee ex- 
pression, oting actof poet com- 
— Origin: Pegasus was fabled 

ree, with wings, w as soon as he was 
born, loft the earth and flew up to Mount 
Helicon, where he fixed his residence, and 
became a favorite with muses. 


Tue Dear.—If people are deaf their eye- 
sight is generally ; if they are biind 
their hearing is good, or their touch sensi- 
tive. Nature is very apt to com 
them for some evils by conferring upon 
them great benefits. Recently in Paris,the 
bride, the bridegroom, best man, and the 
two bridesinaids were all deaf and dumb, 
and the inarriage service was performed by 
signs oply. 

ALMA MaTER.—Thisname is given by 
students tothe university in which g 4 
were educated. Occasionally, the terin 
used to designatethe earth or Nature. 

Alina isa Latin word, signifying 

or mild; and mater, mother. Thus 

bya re of ——_ the university is the 

inother from which the mind receives its 

nurture; as also is Nature, or the earth, a 

mother, from which mankind derive all that 
they enjoy. 


Tue ForGET-ME-NoT.—The forget-me- 
not is not without its superstitions, hav- 
ing be supposed to possess the peculiar pro- 
perty of hardening steel. It was also paid 
that if edged tools of this metal were igade 
red hot, and then dipped in its juice, the 
steel would become so hard as t cut iron,or 
even stone, without turning the edge. In 
the Netherlands asyrup is made of the 
juice of this plant, and given as a remedy 
against consumptive coughs. 


SEEING THE LIONS.—This is a common 
phrase tor seeing the most Interesting and 
remarkable sights of any place, especially 
of London. Origin: about forty years since 
there was a inenagerice in the Tower of Lon- 
don, in which lions were kept. © During 
these times of eave simplicity, when 
a stranger visited the metropolis for the tirst 
time, it was usual to take hiin to the Tower, 
and show him the lions as one of the chief 
sights. Thus,by analogy, the most remark- 
able objects of a place are called “the 
lions,”’ and the act of visiting thetn is terin- 
ed “seeing the lions,”’ “‘lionizing.’’ 


THE KORAN AND THE Sworp.—With 
the Mahominedans, the sword when drawn 
in defense oftheir religion wins Paradise. 
The Koran teaches them as  follows:— 
“When ye encounter unbelievers, strike 
off their s until ye have made a great 
slaughter among them. (od Commandeth 
you to fight His battles that He inay prove 

ou. And as to those who are slain in de- 
lense of God's true religion, He will guide 
them into Paradise. He will introduce them 
into gardens beneath which rivers of pure 
waters flow, and through which run rivers 
of milk, the taste whereof changeth not,and 
rivers of wine, pleasant unto those who 
drink, and rivers of clarified honey; and 
therein shall they have plenty of all kinds 
of fruits, and pardon froin the Lord,” 


A Birp Diseute.—The nest of a pair of 
ravens, in which the hen was sitting, was 
nearly destroyed by astorm. With s#tren- 
uous efforts the birds repaired the damage 
and the hen continued her incubation,when 
a second astorin arose which again assailed 
their rudely constructed domicile. For a 
few daysthe ravens were missing, after 
which they returned, but conjugal disagree- 
ment finished what the violence of the 
winds had begun. The work of nidification 
was recointnenced, but one bird was deter- 
mined upon repairing the original, while 
the other began building anew nest. For 
a time the divided labor was proceeded 
with, when, as if by mutual coimpromise— 
their affection being too real to —— either 
of them to “stand out” any longer—both 
abandoned their separate undertakings and 
finally completed a new and sustantial 
nest, the shelter of which a vigorous brood 
was reared. The “imoral’’ ean be read with- 
out spectacles. 


DEATH ON THE TURN OF Day.—A recent 
author writes: I heard a lady say to a physi- 
cian the other day: “I was watching one 
night at the @edside of a dying child. I 
asked the doctor when death tight be look- 
ed for. He replied: ‘Any time after 12 
o'clock.’ Why did he set that tine?" “Be- 
cause,”’ sogited the physician, “lor some 
unexplained reason a large tnajority of nat- 
ural deaths especially, when the patients 
are children, occur on ‘the turn of the 
day, asthe country people say. That is, 
from 12to 3, either at noon or night.”’ 
“There is no explainable reason for this ?’’ 
I asked. “None. ‘It is one of the myster- 





ies that envelop death. But of 100 persons 
| dying by natural process, 50 will die within 
| three hours."’ A curious correspondent 
who asks if the “turn of the day,”’ when SU 
| out of 100 sick people die, bas anything to 
| do with the atmospheric lull that comes on 
| twice daily between 11 and 4 0'clock, when 
| the land and sea breezes are about w change 

places. In hot climates, he says, and near 
| the sea, “great lassitude is experienced in 
| the day-time after 11 o'clock till the breeze 


cones in from the sea, and equal lassitude 
in the night before the land breezes springs 
up. Mid-day and mid-night are alike suf 
focating for want of air. Evening is fanned 
from the sea, moaning iro the and iH 


are bracing, the wid-lu elfeebling 
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RAINBOW TINTS. 





BY IDA GLENWOOD. 





The path is bright, where rhadows fall, 
Their darkness cannot cover all ; 

Up through some rift, a joy will peep, 
To bush our sadness into sleep. 


It's not ali gloom, when sombre night, 
With curtains dart, shuts out the light: 

la their Diack fulde, some little star, 
Getraye a gieam, sent from afar. 


It's mot ali grief, it's not all pain; 

There are clouds of beauty, clouds of rais; 
Each has tts biessing to impart, 

White hiding sanshine for the heart. 


The birdiing tn his nest of dewn, 

Lovks upwards, when the snow-clouds frown, 
And listens for the call of love, 

That's sure to reach him from above. 


The han that leads, the hand that guides; 
The love that for each want provides, 

Ie tender with **the bruised reed** 
And seuds a comfort to each need. 

Then bush my heart, nor marmur more, 
For rainbow glories gild the shore: 

it's not all darkness, not all pain, 
The sun is shining through the rain. 


THE BROKEN RING. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF * FROM GLOOY 
SUNLIGHT,” “WEAKER THAN 
A WOMAN," KTC., ETC. 











CHAPTER XIX. 


HE General had arranged for the whole 
party at Brentwood to go over Ww the 
jlen in aduay or two. 

“I think,” Sir Basil had said, “that, if I 
could hear the sound of happy voices and 
laughter once more in the old hall, it would 
cease to be haunted.”’ 

Mo the kindly Duchess settled that they 
should go and do their best to be happy and 
bright. 

They were w drive over in time for luneh- 
eon,spend the afternoon in looking over the 
house and grounds, dine, and return home 
in the cool of the evening. 

.Sir Basil was anxious with regard to the 
entertainment of his guests. 

“It in quite a new thing for me to have 
visitors,”’ he said to Leah. “My mother's 
health was wo delicate, we received no 
friends in Italy.’’ 

“l am sure we shall all be happy,’ re- 
turned Leah brightly. 

To her it seemed as though she were go- 
ing to spend the day in some earthly para- 
dine. 

“I long to see Glen,’’ she added. ‘] have 
heard so much of it.” 

“| wish that more pleasant inemories 
hung over it,” he said mourpfully. 

And she, raising her lovely tace to his, 
naid : 

“We must drivethe unpleasant ones away 
for you and put other and happier in their 

| * 


“ “You will do that,"’ he declared warmly, 
“if you come often.” 

And, although the words meant so little, 
her heart thrilled with joy at hearing 
them. 

She counted the hours until the day came; 
and again the patience of the inaid was most 
weverely tried. 

Leah Hatton never looked more radiant 
and lovely than on the day when she went 
to see the home of the man with whom she 
had fallen in love. 

Over a dress of pale owl amber she 
wore rich black lace, on her head was a 
brood-brimimed hat with rich drooping 
plume—a hat that threw a shade on the be- 
witching face, softened it, and made it more 
chartning than ever. 

She had no ornatnents, but she wore a 
Marshal Neil rose at her throat. 

The summer day itself was not more fair. 

The Duchess had been, she persuaded 
herself, the very perfection of discretion. 

Since the little episode of the passion- 
flower she had made no allusion tw Sir 
Basil. 

She was quick to see and understand. 

Without hearing a word, she knew that 
this girl who had nasice and marble to 
all lovers looked on Sir Basil with very dif- 
ferent eves. 

She remembered the words she had 
thought so foolish,yet which now seemed so 
true. 

“I shall know hiin when I meet him,”’ 
Leah had said. “1 shall recognize him the 
first moment my eyes fali on his face." 

She had laughed at the words and at the 
idea, but she laughed no longer. 

Could it be true— was it ble—that in 
Sir Basil this proud cold girl had found the 
ideal she had waited for? 

The Duchess was almost frightened. 

“I will have nothing to do with it in any 
pe she said to herself. ‘] aim not super- 
stitious,but Leah has made me afraid. Sup- 

ng that she loves this inan with all her 

tand that he does not love her? No; 
I will not hurry it on or help u by word 
or look.”’ 

She watched, and saw enough. 

She noticed that, heediess of what Sir 
Baail thought or felt about it, Leah was 
learning to love him with al! Rer heart. 

She was a different being; the calin and 
repose of true happiness had come to her; 
there was no more restlessness. 

Day by day her beauty. under this new 
influence, grew more spirituelle. 

Sir Basil admired Miss Hatton. 

He thought her beautiful and gifted: he 
enjoyed long conversation with her; he 
praised ber voice and her singing ; he liked 
to tell her all his thoughts and exchange 
ikdeas with her. 
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But the Dachess, in her own mind, de 
cided as yet that he was not in love with 
Leah, although it was very probable that he 
soon would be. 

“How in it? thought ber Grace, ‘that he 
does not tind it out? The girl's voice takes 
a different tone when she speaks to biim 


| 


i 


and her face is travefigured. But wen are , 


proverbially blind !"’ 
Ans they started, on this fair morning, for 


Glen, the Duchess woudered whether on | 


Sir Basil's seeing Leah in his own home, 
vould occur to him that it would be an ex- 
cellent thing to have her there altogether — 
toask her to be mistress of the place he 
loved so well, but from whieb he had been 
exiled so long. 

It wasa ive situation certainly. 

The kindly heart of the Duchess grew in- 
terested in the affair. 

It would be aterrible thing for Leah 
love without being loved. : 

“She has just one of those passionate, 

ical, impulsive natures that will lead 

er to love u.adly, and to die if she loves in 
vain,’’ she said to herself, 

She watched the bright rapturous look on 
the exquisite face. 

“Heaven send the girl her heart's desire!’ 
said the Duchess; and her eyes filled with 


tears. 

Sir Basil stood at the outer gate of the park 
to meet them. 

“Welcoine,"’ he 
Glen !"’ 

He walked by the side of the carriage 
which held the Duchess and Leah. 

The Duchess was pleased to see that he 

»inted out all the beauties of the place to 
ah, and listened with interest to ber re- 
marks. 

She had been ambitious for Leah once 


said —‘*welcome to 


upon a time; she had hoped to see her a | 


duchess; she had boped that she would inake 
some wonderful marriage. 

But now she felt that the best thing would 
be for her beautiful protege to marry for 
love. 

Sir Basil would be an excellent match for 
her. 

He was weaithy; even if be were not, 
Leah would have so much money herselt 
that there was no need for her to inake it a 
consideration in marrying. 

The young Baronet was gifted with every 
good quality. 

She might certainly, with her brilliant 
beauty and grand prospects, have done 
much better; but she might also have done 
worse. 

With a girl of that kind, full of romance 
and fancies and strange ideas, the first con- 
sideration was her happiness. 

She was startled from her thoughts by a 
sudden exclamation from Leah; her face 
had grown pale, as it did always in times of 
great emotion. 

**Look, Duchess,’’ she cried, ‘‘whata beau. 
tiful picture !"’ 

The approach to Glen was through a inag- 
niticent avenue of beach trees; they were 
not to be surpassed for size and beauty in 
the county. 


The avenue was wide and well kept, the | 


grass green and sinooth, and, when it ter- 
minated, the full glories of Glen were to be 
seen. 

Now, with the sunlight falling upon it, 
it was dazzling to the eyes of those who 
viewed it. 

The house itself was built of red stone, 
with white facings, and the front of it was 
ornamented with rich quaint carvings. 

There was a terrace y with white and 
searlet blossoms, a broad flight of steps, or 


| namented with huge vases and fine statues, 


leading to the gardens below. 

In the gardens were several superb foun- 
tains, the silvery spray of which rose high 
in the air and glistened in the sunlight; the 
flowers were of every imaginable hue. 

The whole forined a picture so brilliant 
that even the Duchess could not refraim 
from acry of delight. 

“It is the most beautiful place I have ever 
seen,'' she said. 

*You would not think it was darkened by 
a r= my observed Sir Basil. 

“Nor is it,” said the Duchess quickly. 
“Lite and death are everywhere side by 
side. You must try to forget, think of the 
bright side.”’ 


Etiquette compelled Sir Basil to give the 
Duchess his arm as he led the way up the 
-road marble steps. 

She looked at the statues with admira- 
tion. 

“This reminds one of Italy,”’ said Leah— 
‘fountains, flowers, and marble statues.’’ 

He turned to her eagerly. 

“You like it then?" he asked anxiously. 
“I think it is beautiful, and I am pleased 
that you agree with ine."’ 

They passed into the entrance hall, with 
its groined roof, its old-fashioned stained 
— windows and armor, its stained oak 

ooring and exotics. 

With ful courtesy Sir Basil bade 
thei welcome; and Leah, looking at his 
face, saw that it was deadly pale. 

‘Was this the place,” she asked, ‘where 
the accident——' 

““Yea,’’ he replied; “it was here that my 
poor sister rushed, enveloped in flames 
and just here, where these white Iilics 
stand, she felidown to d:e. By my moth. 
ore i they are hogs there, Whenever 

pass, I seen to see the flying figure again, 
and to hear my sister cry.”’ en 

Leah stepped forward and stood by the 
white lilies. : 

“Look at me,’’ she said, flushing slightly, 
‘as I stand here ; it will fill your mind wiih 
fresh thoughts.”’ 

“It may well do so,"" thought the Duct. 
ess, as she noticed the unconscious 
and beauty of the girl's attitude. 

Would he ever, as he passed through the 
Lail where his fair young sister had met so 


grace 


| aad a fate, forget the giri with her pleading, 








ate face, trying to make sweet what 
been so bitter to him? 

“Thask you,” be replied simply. “You 
have been so kind to ine, Miss I atton, from 
the first happy moment I saw you; you 
add to your goodness by giving me a pleas- 
apt memory.” 

Leab 8 face showed her delight ; it was in- 
deed pleasant to hear such words of coin- 
mendation from him. | 

But the Duchess saii to herself, ‘Pretty 
little scene, sentimental enough; but there 
is no love, Sir Basil, on your side.” 

Then the other visitors reached the hall. 

There was a discussion as to the antiquity 
of the root and the armor, and as to the date 
of a fine old window, and then they passed 
on to the library. 

Sir Basil made a charming and hospitable 
host. 

As the day wore on, Leah was pleased to 
see that his face brightened, and that seve- 
ral times it lost the melancholy expression 
that had seemed like a cloud over it. 

He was very attentive to her; he lingered 
by her side, and showed her the chief ob- 
jects of attraction. , 

The Duchess sunnmed up the whole situa- 
tion briefly. 

Leah had loved him at first sight; but, if 
ever he learned to love her, it would be af- 
ter months of friendship. 

That day spent at Glen was one of the hap- 
piest in Leah’s life, and the memory of it 
was to her like a strain of sweet music in 
which there was no discord. 


CHAPTER XX. 

S the day passed on, the intimacy be- 
tween Leah and the Baronet increased. 
The General grew warmly attached 

to Sir Basil. 
He said—what was a great thing for him 
to say—that, if ever Heaven had blessed 
him with a son, he should have liked him 





|} to resemble Sir Basil. 


All the visitors, and they were many, ad- 
inired and liked him; he was a general 
favorite, and he spent far more of his time 
at Brentwood than at Glen. 

With every day that dawned, with every 
sun that rose and set, with every bright 
moon that waxed and waned, Leah's love 
deepened. 

The world was as nothing to her; she be- 
came absorbed in this one passion,it was her 
life, her all. 

There are some to whom this fatal gift ot 
a great love is given. 

They are the happiest, even as they are 
the most miserable; they reach the highest 
bliss that lite offer, and they know the most 
bitter of its pains. 

No one warned Leah. 

The Duchess looked on interested, as she 
would have been in any trial of skill or any 
struggle for mastership. ‘ 

She did not interfere either by word or 
look, 

She knew it was useless, 

She never ceased wondering how it was 
that Leah, who had refused some of the 
best offers in England, had given her heart 
and soul at first sight to this man. 

Leah was hardly the same girl in Sir 
Basil's presence; her face, her voice, her 
manner changed completely; her love 
trunstigured her. 

- If he touched her dress in passing, she 
trembled ; if he touched her hand in greet- 
ing, she grew pale as the petal of a white 
lily; when she sang to him, all the pent-up 
passion of her soul seemed to go out to hiin. 

Such a world of love lay in the dark eyes. 

It would have been a thousand times bet- 
ter for Leah had she,never had such a pretty 
theory as that of souls meeting, or filled 
her mind with ideal notions. 

; No misgivings came to her, no doubt, no 
ear. 

She never asked herself whether her great 
love would be returned, she never asked 
herself how it would end ; she lived entirely 
In the present, each day full of happiness, 
of interest, of the beauty and glory of the 
passion that possessed her. 

She had forgotten that they would soon 
leave Brentwood, she had forgotten that 
they were going to.<Dene Abbey; she had 
forgotten everything, except that Sir Basil 
was near her and that she loved hiin. 

Every dream, every wish of her life was 
realized ; there was no more to desire. 

She would have been quite content to lie 
down in the light of her great love and die. 

It seemed to her that all her lite had been 
ordered for this. 

Now she had reached the haven of rest, 
never thinking that the storinsin the haven 
might be greater than those on the open 
s@a. 

It happens so often that a great love is 
lavished in vain. 

Sir Basil saw nothing ot Leah's. 

He admired her exceedingly; but he 
never dreamed of loving her. 

He would have done anything for her; 
he had the kindly affection of a brothor for 
her; ever since she had stood by the white 
Nhes in the hall, in the spot where his fair 
young sister had died, she had to him in 
ae measure taken that dead sister’s 

ace. 

He confided everything to her, told her 
of all his affairs, sought her advice, was 
happy in her society, never rested long 
ny ot her, thought of her with contin- 
ual kindly affection ; but ot love he never 
dreained. 

The Duchess, who had said to herself that 
she would not interfere, did just this one 
thing, she told Sir Basil of the splendid 
triuinphs that Leah had achieved, and how 
she had passed through three seasons as 
few even of the most brilliant beauties had 
ever experienced. 

She told him of the offers of marriage 
nade tu her, and how she had retused thein 
ail. 


“Why did she refuse them ?”’ he asked. 
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The Duchess meant y 
when she answered . dead Kindly sition 


“She has ideas that 


nineteenth 
obsolete.”’ 


Duchess. 


“Miss Hatton has 
that are quite 6ut of date. 


these days is an 


have becn Duchess of 
liked; but she is roman 
mepey pee she can marry for 
“That seems to me 
“I am glad you thin 


Duchess drily. 


another theory. 


It in this—t 


are 1 
century; tuey ore Tr Bt the 


imay fay, 


he eked ice 
I be answered ?”’ 


“T am sure 1 May answer it, nail 


‘ ‘But 


| . 


romantic 


nent. She a 


tie, and with agent 


love.”* 


‘me 
Miss Hane 
tin 


person in this world there are 
one lover—half souls she calls thei 


understand the term. She bel 

will recognize her 

ever she sees him. 
“It is u very 


Basil. 


asked : 


“I do not Psp 


>; to it.”’ 
le looked at her somewhat 


thetn, 


leves 
half soul or lover when. 


theory,” said Sir 
Y any one should 


eagerly as he 


“And has she met this ideal yet?” 
“That is a question she alone can answer 


You must as 
ess; and she smil 


him. 


her yourself,” said the Duck. 


to herself as she thought 
she had given him avery plain bint, 

The young Baronet was far too modest io 
take it; that such a peerless beauty, such g 
wealthy heiress, should fall in love with 
and find her ideal in him never occurred jp 


If she had rejected peas noble and great 


men, she was doubtless 


one higher. 


ooking for some 


Yet what she bad heard increased his a. 


fection and res 


tor her. 


He liked the idea of a girl who could make 
to herself an ideal, and wait patiently until 
she met with it. 

How many would have yielded to the 
temptation of rank and wealth, and have 
forgotten the belief and aspirations 6f early 


girlhood ! 


* * 


“We have been here at Brentwood a 
month next Wednesday,”’ said the Duchess 


to Leah one morning. 


Abbey next week.” 
Leah looked up at her with eyes that did 


not see. 
“Next 


week!’ she re 


“We go to Dene 


. 
’ 


and 
seemed to her that the sunlight faded. 
Next week she would see Sir Basil no 


more, 


“T had forgotten it,’’ she said slowly. 
“That is not complimentary to me, 
or the admirers who will come to Dene to 


ineet vou.”’ 


“I do not want any admirers, Duchem,” 


she said. 


‘““No,”’ laughed the Duchess; “better one 
true lover than a host of admirers.”’ 

Leah walked to the open window, and 
looked out upon the terrace where she had 
stood on the morning on which Sir Basil had 
first come to Brentwood. . 

The passion-flowers were still in bleom. 

Sie remembered the sudden revelation 
that had come to her when she had looked 
into his face. 

Was there to be an end now of all the 
light and brightness that had surrounded 


her since ? 


The Duchess loc ked anxiously at her. 
Leah's face was deadly pale in the glow- 


ing sunlight. 


“The girl’s heart is sick,” thought the 
kindly woman, ‘and in all the wide world 


no one knows her secret but me. 


ean I do for her ?’’ 
Suddenly her face brightened. 
She rose froin her seat and went over 


Leah. 
The 


What 


pale face was half hidden by the 


climbing roses that came in at the window. 
“I have been thinking, Leah,” she said, 


“that it seems a pity to 


ant party here. 1 
Ma 


pretty 


like Lady 


reak —s pleas- 


aude, 


girl. 1 do not 


y is a very sweet gir 


care about the military element, but I shall 
ask Lady Maude and May to with us 
That will be ve 
*“Yes,”’ repli 
The pain at her heart was so bitter, © 


keen,that it was with 


at all. 


leasant; wi 
ah coldly. 


1] it not?” 


difficulty she answered 


“And I have been thinking,” continued 
the Duchess, “that, as Sir Basil and your 
uncle seem so warmly attached to 
other, it would be a great pity to part them, 


above all, just now, when 


Sir Basil is ev+ 


dently recovering health »nd spffits. 


Duke likes him very much 
of asking him to go to Den 


,and It 
e with us. He 


will find plenty of shooting aud 


there. 


We are sure to have some pleasant 


shootin rties in September.” . 
Was ta dazzling burst of sunlight thst 


brightened Leah's fair face and laug 


her expressive eyes ? 


She turned with a quick grace 
the white 


and, stooping, ki 


hands of the kindly woman who 


so weli her heart’s desire. 


She 8 


not notice her emotion. 


u think of it, 
pte ived that the sudden 


“What do 
asked, when 


thrill of pleasure 
“TI think,’’ she 


will be very pl 
“Do you ?” 


the girl. 


She saw that the kin 


hed in 


re, 
ful pewoled 
read 


ke no word, and the Duchess did 


Leah ?” she 


replied slowly, “that he 


do was to leave Leah alone. 


The girl trembled, and the 


eased. 

said the Duchess, trying 
speak carelessly, pony wee newt 
ee ri as 
cthet dest thing she 8 


ay. ” id 


hands thst 


sought the crimson roses pocorn * gaid 
“T have soine letters to write, Leal 
} have tinish hem 


the Duchess. 


“} think | 


before luncheon.’ 
Leah did not evyeu bear ber. 


will 
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The Duchess raised her hands and eyes as 
; away. 
ed I was in love when I.wasa 
irl,” she seid ; “but that was child's 
to this. I have always sid great love play 
terrible thing. and so it is. 
She would have been more sure of it still 
had she seen Leah when she knew berselt 


to be alone d her head, while tears fell like 


She ’ 
indrops upor, the crimson roses ; and from 
ey yirt's trembling lips came the mur- 


mured words of a prayer. 

She thanked Heaven. 

Heaven had sent Sir Basil; and now he 
was not to be taken out of ber life suddenly, 
but they were to be together the whole of 
the happy bright autumn. 

And, for the time, self-sacrificing Hettie, 
of whom Leah had heard nothing since 
the party, was forgotten in this new hap- 
piness. 





CHAPTER XXIL. 


HE Duke and Duchess ot Rosedene, 

with their visitors, were at Dene Abbey, 

within sight and sound of the ever- 
murmuring sea. 

Miss Hatton had the whole day to herself, 
she had no great household to manage as at 
Brentwood, she had no care about the en- 
tertaininent of visitors; the long bright 
hours were hers, tospend as she would. 

Lady Maude Trevar had gladly acce 
the Duchess's invitation; but pretty May 
Luson had promised to pay a visit else- 
where, and could not break her engage- 
meut. 

The military elentént had yon cette 

Sir Basil Car!won had been delighted with 
her Grace’s proposal to join the party at the 
Abbey. 

He liked the Duchess; her kindly gra- 
cious manner pleased hiin; he was touched 
by her grett kindness to himself, although 
he did not know the cause, 

He did not go with the party from Brent- 
wood, but he followed in a few days. 

It was a wonderful change trom the green 
aweet woodlands of Warwickshire to the 
country bordering on a sunny southern 


Dene Abbey was a very old house, one 
that hundreds of years before had belonged 
to an ancient order of friars. 

Bluff King Harry took 
and gave it to one of his favorite ouurtiers. 

In course of time it came into the posses- 
sion of tne Rosedene family, who vaiued 
highly the grand old mansion and magnifi- 
cent estate. 

The Duchess always insisted upon spend- 
ing a ‘ew months there every year. 

Modern rooins and modern luxaries had 
been added to the old tinansion, bat it still 
retained enough of its antiquity to be one of 
the show-places of Engtend: 

From the windows, from the terraces, 
from the grassy knolls in tbe park—from 
"every part was the sea visible. 

Dene lav in Sussex, near the little town 
7 wood, which was a favorite watering- 
place. 

When calin, the water of the Channel lay 
like a fair nirror in tne distance. 

When it was rough, the foam and the 
ee ene sevined almost to envelope 
the Abbey. 

There had been nothing wanting in the 
poetry of Leah's love-story ; but if anything 
could deepen the romance of it, it was cer- 
tainly the presence of the beautiful,restless, 
heaving sea. 

_ The Duchess had but one notion of pleas- 
ing her guests at Dene, and it was to give 
them perfect liberty. 

Some liked the woods, some the yellow 
sands, some the ever-changing sea. 

They went where they liked and did as 
they liked, which wasthe great charm of the 
place. 

So Sir Basil, who liked the sea,and Leah, 
Whose passionate soul delighted in it, were 
often on the beach together. 


They enjoved the firm yellow sands, the 
dancing crested waves, the tall white cliffs 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, the 
briny odor ot the sea-breeze,the pretty shells 
and pebbles onthe beach,the seaweed which 
drifted with the waters. 

They spent long hours together, listening 
to the music of the waves and talking of the 
beauty that lay around. 

And daring this time, while the sea-gulls 
whirled in the air, while the southern wind 
kissed the waves, the beart of the girl who 
loved Sir Basil became so entirely his, her 
life 8 wholly wrapped in his, that death 
would have been easier than to see him pass 
out of it. 

The Duchess remarked it, and mourned 
—_ it, but did not interiere; it was wo 


But she said to herself over and over again 
that it was ten thousand pities Leah bad so 
much romanee in her nature; she would 
have been x0 much happier bad she been 
more like ordinary girls. 

The evenings at Dene were delightful. 

The drawing-room was an iminense apart- 
ment containing tive large windows, 

From them one stepped on to a smooth 
reen lawn; and trom the lawn a short = 


ee the woods to the cliffs and the 


= the shifting water, tue effect was daz 
“iiny. 
Then the 


Duchess liked the lamps to be 
Owered an 


nes ithe windows all thrown open, 
when the wind,laden with sweet odors froin 
— and sea, caine in. 
brine es the moon shone unwontedly 
eet “ ; in the distance the sea looked like 
- mn silver; it was a night to fill all 
rts with an undefined sense of passion- 
ate longin 


‘ht we howe sone music,’’ suid the Dueb- 


ion of it, | 











When the noon shone on, the white cliffs | 


eas,as she leaned back in | ~« 
let ue bese pou dian n her chair. ‘Leah, 
bh from —_ of the soft shadows ap- 
Leah's graceful tigure,en veloped 
n sweeping folds of black ee. : 

She went quietly to the piano. 

The white slender bands moved gently 
over the keys; the beautiful face grew fairer 
ax the passionate words feil from her lips. 
She sang— 

*‘My heart ts like a singing-bird 

hose nest ts In a watered shoot ; 
My heartis like an apple-tree 
yhose boughs one bret with thick-set fruit ; 
“y heart Is like a rainbow-shell 
hat paddies tn a haleyon sea ; 


My heart is gladder than all these 
becomes my love is come to me,” 


**Raise me a dais of silk and down ; 

H it with hair and purple dyes ; 
Carve it in doves and pomegranates 

And ke with a hundred eyes; 
Work it in gold and silver grasses, 

In leaves and silver fleur-de- bys, 
Because the birthday of my life 

Is come—my love fs come to we.** 

She did not heed who was in the room. 

The words sprang as it were froin her 
heart to her lips, ' 

She was thinking just at that time more 
of her love than of her lover—this golden- 
winged love that had taken her captive and 
stolen her heart. 

Sir Basil came quietly to her side. 

“Those are quaint lines, Miss Hatton,"’ he 
said. “Whose are they?” 

There was no music on the piano, and it 
struck him suddenly that both words and 
notes were pepe eee 

“I believe,” he added impulsively, “that 
they are your own.” 

The white fingers wandered over the 
keys, 

She made +:o answer; she was wonder- 
ng whether he had guessed her secret at 
ast. 

“My love is come to me”’—the words 
— her when she came tothink of their 
truth. 

Sir Basil left the piano and went hack to 
his chair, which was placed outside the 
“es French windows. 

@ thought more of Leah than he had 
ever thought before. 

He remembered all that the Duchess had 
told him of her fanciful idea that she would 
be able to recognize her ideal lover the ino- 
ment she saw hiin; and now she sang that 
he had come. 

Was it really so? 


He looked round on the men sitting apart 
in little groups; there was not one he con- 
sidered worthy of her. 

He never thought of himself, 

Each time that night that his eyes fell on 
her fair face the words came back to hun— 
“My love is come to me.”’ 

She was more shy and timid with him af- 
ter that. 

She avoided him a little, but loved him 
just as inuch. 

She would have gone through fire and 
water for hiin; she would have inwle any 
sacrifice for hii. 

The marvel was taat the young Baronet 
never dreamed of the conquest he had 
nade, 

As for Leah, she had not vet begun to 
doubt; she felt certain that his love would 
be hers in the fulness of time. 


[TO BK CONTINUED. } 
es - ——-— 


His Child Wife. 


BY L. H. WRIGHT. 











E wastired of women of the world, 
Pierce Hayward said unto himself, 
tired of their wiles, their sophistries, 

their deceptions, their very attractions. 

Was it because these latter had, in 
case, 
inind—that Pauline Irving's dark, passion- 
ate, soul-lit eyes pursued hii even in this 
quiet country retreat, where he had taken 
refuge? : 

He admitted to himself none of this rea- 
soning, only said that he was tired: and 
when in the course of his wanderinys, he 
discovered the pretty daughter of the mil- 
ler of the place, a shy maiden of soine eigh- 
teen suvimers, he turned to her as to a new 
study. 

She was innocent as the flowers which 
she tended in her own garden,and he knew 
that she could boast than this uo yreater 
obarin. 

Therefore, the idea came to 
would marry her. . 

Her sweet face grew very pale when, one 


one 


hin that he 


evening in the shadows, he asked her Ww be- 


come his wife. 
A frightened, startled look grew in the 
great blue eyes. 
“I—I to be your wife? "’ she repeated. 
“Why, vou are a gentleman, and I 


untinished—the 
deep WwW bridge 


She left the sentence 

If between them was two 
over with words. 

“You are all that is sweet 
he replied. 

“T am tired of art. 

“] want nature. : 

“Promise ine only to be as good, and 
pure, and artless as you are today, and [| 
promise to try to be worthy of you. 


in woman!” 


“Kdna, do you dare to trust your happi- | 


ness to iny keeping? 


And he, believing that he spoke truth, 
answered 

** > oS. 

Then she fi “iH and 
sOoDbed ou j art 

Her emotion starticd him; it showed 
depths to her nature he bad net known she 
wssessed; but he quieted her with his | 


| simses, and us he walked huime alone, hav- 
, ing gained ber inther’s consent to 8 speedy | decsived 


' and read the name, as she 





proved well-nigh fatal to his peace of 





marriage, he consoled himself with the 


“I will be good to her. 

“She will not be exacting. 

“Of course, she cannot be my companion 
in thought, in interest; but my plagthing— 
yes.’ 

The next month they were married. 

Pierce Hayward had been too longa 
cherished member of society not to bave it 
desire with r curiosity to see this 
hastily-wooed wife. 

But one woman read the newspaper an- 
nouncement, in her boudoir, with a quick 
pang of pain. 

The paper dropped from her nerveless 

“Married !’’ she said to herself, over and 
over—*inarried ! 

**He took ine at my word then. 

**Yet, nay Heaven grant biin the happi- 
ness 1 have missed, or rather, thrown away 
by a wretched pride and momentary reck- 
lesaness.”’ 

But ainong the numerons calls on the 
child wife was one drawn thither utherwise 
than by curiosity. 

Edna took the card from the butler’s hand 
read the 
inany other names which be bad brought 
her. 

“Say to Miss Irving that I will see her 
imumediately,’’ she to the iman,in whose 
august presence she always stood a little in 


| awe, spite of herself—he looked so very 


superior in his splendid livery. 

‘‘Another call, Pierce,” she cried, stop- 
ping an instant in the library where he sat, 
and holding the card before his - a , 

“Why, how ~~ you are, dear 

‘You are ill 

“Shall I excuse myself? ”’ 

“No, nol 

“Go in at once!’’ he answered, with the 
tirst touch of impatience in his tone he had 
ever shown her, and surveying her criti- 
cally ashe spoke, with a half-dissatistied 
air. 

The face was young and lovely—none 
could deny that; but there was something 
in the general ensemdle his artist eye miss- 
ed—a something which, as she entered the 
drawing-room and advanced to meet her 
guest, who rose, tall and graceful, and ex- 
quisitely costumed, gave to Miss Irving's 
tones a gentler accent, asin her heart 
whispered— 

Poor child! 

“Some day she will need a friend. 

“If she will let me, I will be the friend 


.she needs."’ 


Let her? 

Of all her guests,none had charined Edna 
as this beautiful at 

She found her telling her of her early 
life, of her courtship, and the strange won- 
derful thing Pierce’s love still scemed to 
her,and all the while her guest kept repeat- 
ing to herself— 

Poor child!" 

“Will you not come again —_ soon 7? "’ 
she said, alinost wistfully, when Miss Irv- 
ing at last rose to leave. 

“Of course I will return your- visit first ; 
but [ mean—I mean——” 

“You mean that you .would like we 
should be triends. 

“I hope that is what you mean, for I am 
quite sure it is iny wish.”’ 

The sweet smile was more than Edna 
could resist. . 

Iimpulsively she lifted up the little mouth 
for « kiss. 

‘Please forgive me,"’ she said,*but I love 
you already.’ 

“Can he help loving her? " thought Pau- 
line, «8 she drove homeward. 

“Could I have believed a week—an hour 

» that I would pray thus fervently that 
all his heart inight be given to another wo- 
inan?’’ 

Pierce Hayward meant to be true to his 
vows, bis wife and his manhood; but spite 
of himself, as the days wore into weeks, 
and the weeks into months, a bitter sense 
of suicidal folly overwhelined hiin. 

He was a cultured, cultivated inan of the 
world, and he bad married a simple child, 
whose brain had grasped the rudiments of 
a comnmon-school education, and had never 
gone beyond. 

He saw her ainong his friends, and knew 


| that they wondered that a pretty face could 
| thus have bewitehed bin; andthe know- 


ledge of their wonder rankled in his soul. 

He saw her side by side with the beauti- 
ful, exquisitely graceful woman whoin he 
had loved—for who.n (Heaven help him) 
his love would not die. ] 

It had been but sleeping, and his miser 
wurred against the jron hand of control wit 
which he held it down. 

He did not inean to befunkind, but Edna 
detected the impatience in his tone—the 
look of annoyance which sometiines swept 
across his handsome, expressive face—and 


her own heart grew sad and heavy; but) 


child as she was,her loyalty kept her silent 
even to her cherished friend. 

One day, Pauline went w the house, but 
found her out. 


“TI will wait for her in the library,’’ she | 


id. 
‘Tell her I am there.”’ 


She passed on into the room, expecting 


to find it empty; but, instead, it was occu- | 


pied by its master. 


His head was bowed upon the table ; his | 


whole attitude was one. of misery which 
had thrown off its mask. 

She turned to beat a retreat, but he lifted 
his face and saw her. 
he said 


‘It is Titling Liat 1 sbould r 


‘Come in, “this is your work. 


pets 


4 My work? 
‘*Y es. 
“W hose else 7? 


rhe answered, aghast. 


“A year ago to-day I found that you bad 





| cluny to the sweet boon with 








“Do you wonder,miserable and wretched 
asl was, I souht t tind « woman who bad 
not learned the art uf dcception ? 

an was iad. = 

“I bought « pretty toy, 
while away with it my hours of 
—to use it wm a charin we banieh memory. 

“Inatewd, it shows me every hour the 
falsity of my reasoning. and holds upto 
my tortured sigit the night have been.’ 

“Why do I sill love you? 

“Why do | net rather curse you ? 

“Why do you come here, day alter day,to 
add tuel to the flame?" 

“I will never come again, Pierce. 

“I thought, I preyed you had long 
ceased to love ine; but in this last momen 
I will teli you the truth. 

“I did not deceive you; you were mad 
with jealous doubta, and I was too proud to 
explain to you the truth, therefore I sent 
you from me. 

‘I thodght you would come back; I did 
not dreain——”’ 

Her voice choked, 

“That I could be such a mad fool,” he 
finished, taking up her words, 

“Ah, Pauline, my one only love,” he ad- 
ded, under his breath. 

“Hush! she commanded, tnperiously. 

“Be a inan, and true to your manhood. 

“Edna loves you better than I know how 
to love, perhaps—Dbetter than any man de- 
serves. 

“She isa simple child; honor her for 


it. 

“T will not come here again ; I will inake 
to her somve excuse. 

“But, oh, make her happy, Pierce. 

“W hat matters it to you and me? 

“Our happiness is lust, Lut do not let 
that lead hers astray. 

“See, on iny knees J plead to you; I kiss 
your hand. 

“By all that is pure in her pure life, do 
not let her dream your chuins are not of 
flowers, 

“It would kill her, as the cruel wind 
blasts with a single breath the shrinking, 
sensitive plant. 

“Your soul is noble ; prove it so, 

‘Be gentle, be loving, be tender. 

“By fhe memory of your every hope for 

1a 
me, 


to 


the future; by the emery. if that 
sway you, of your once love for 


Atthat instant the portiere was swept 


k. 

Edna stood upon the threshold, but an 
Edna transformed from the timid, shrink- 
ing ome into a lioness, 

er eyes flashed. 

Her slight figure was almost tall, in its 
indignation drawing to ite full height. 

Her voice rang out, clear and scornful. 

“You need not tear,” she said. 

“I haveonly heard your last sentence. 

“L would not play eavesiropper a single 
instant—not even to more thoroughly ex- 
pose the falseness of the woinan who thus 
plays traitor to my husband. 

“By the memory of his love for you! 

“How dare you say that? 

“He never loved you! 

+ ae tellime that you never loved 
her!"’ 

She sprang to hisside and twined her 
hands about bis aru. 

Edna,” he said, “you are doing the bit- 
terest wrong I——”’ 

Another minute and he would have told 
her all the truth, but Pauline had by this 
time ned her feet. 

“Hush !'’ she commanded him. 

“Not a single word. 

“What could you say that would not fur- 
ther wreck her happiness? 

“Nor would the storm which 
her drive our ships into barbor. 

‘Good-bye, Edna, 

“Think of ne as gently as you can. 

“We both loved bin. 

‘*Let that plead my excuse."’ 

Once her glance fell on bis lace. 

Again it entreated him im its voiceless 
+loquence to leave her in ber beliel; then 
she turned and left thei. 

Without all was dark, but,thank Heaven, 
she yet might look within. 

The man's own unworthiness 


devustates 


sinote 


| him as Edna fell weeping piteously in his 
| Aris, 


Hie felt a coward, that he dared not vindi- 
cate the noble woman who had left them, 
but the blow would strike with cruellest 
force on ber who had done no wrong. 

His silence was his own bitterest punish- 
mnent; but at least be might atone. 

Very gentle and tender was he w his 
child wife. 

She no longer shrank at an impatient 
word, or tnissed a something in her life, 

It seemed full to repletion—se full that 
when, at the cluse of one more short year, 
Heaven called to herto lay it down, she 
aris close- 
pressed about ber husband's neck. 

**You never loved her?’ she said,in that 
last hour. 

“Tell me, darling! 

“She tried to win you from ine but she 
tailed ?”’ 

“She never tried, ny 
ine rather, to love yvou.”’ 

She thought he uwant that be thus bad 
judged between them, and was content. 

“Tell her,’’ she whispered, “that I for- 
give her now, because she loved yuu, even 
though her love was falye and wicked. 

“Ol, Pierce! how could any woman help 
loving you?’”’ 

They laid her away to rest, with her baby 
dauylter on her breast, and they 


love. She taught 


were lon- 


t tears of love, repentance mia eiorse 
which Pierc@ Hayward shed upon that new 
made grave. 


Tien he went abroad,and the workd look- 

| ing at bin, said that he had loved his wile 
in very deed, and wondered yet the more. 
But after two years travel be returned, 
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to go straightway into Paocline Irving's 
presenc. 

She was alone in the room into which 
the servant ushered bim, and looked up 
with a great joy In the beaatiful eyes 

“I atmn come at last, Pauline. 

“My love. inv love’ be cried, advanc- 
ing toward her with outatretehb=d arma 

She let ber weary bead &l on bs 
fhreest. 

“And I have been 
= were. 

“I thought that I was tired, but I never 
shall be tired again.” 

Their secret was their own pow, and they 
belonged each © the other. 

Yes, the secret wae their own; but in 
Heaven, did Edna share 8? 


waiting.” she an- 
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CHAPTER XV.—([cosTinceD. } 


FE. must love me,” she whispered. “And 

now she is gone, bis attention will ma 
| | be eo divided, nor his generosity work- 
ed apon. 

“And I—I do love him, besides hie rank 
and fortune,which marmina thinks so inuch 
about. 

“Ah, marmtaa, marmnima, perhaps I should 
have been more worthy of him had you 
brought me up differently,” she sizhed.and 
fora moment looked more grave and 


thoughtful than was often the expression of 
the petted, prosperous heiress, 

In the meantime Sir Ernest walked 
hastily to his aunt's morning reom, but 
with a wrave, ann vend et pression, that be- 
tukened moore than transent displeasure. 


Mrs. Porbes was, as usua!, reclining in 
her easy chair, witha novel held lazily in 
her hand, or rather dropping in her lap.and 
herself in a state of indolent satrsfaction at 
the supp eed saceess of her planus, with so 
little trouble to herself. 


“7h, Ernest,” she said, ‘“‘what, beck so 
on? 

‘Have you arranged your ride with 
Pauline °? 


‘Il rather wished her to have remained at 
me after her fatigue; still, where you 
erned, it makes a great difference-- 
confidence In your care of 


I have such 
her. 

The vonng man listened quietly to the 
valualle kindnessof the graceful-looking 
tnatron, but there was no responsive s:nile 
om his lips. 

“There were other things to speak of be 
sides a ride, and of more serious and = pain- 
ful consequences,” he replied, gravely. 


a 


| you so entirely, 


‘Simply thin” he replied, —_- 
“Pauline tells mime that you have been 
[isty unssabe ban stepped out of ber proper 
Laat ba out of ber proper 
station. and endeavored to court the notice 
friends, and relatives ; and she aloo 
hinted thet I was somewhat to blame in the 
slight kindness and attention I had shown 
Mis Graham. 

“Now, 1 beg to utterly deny that the poor 
girl ever. of in any way, courted, or even 
received any little kindness I showed her 
in & Way to encou me to repeat it. — 

“Sbe certainly wuld nt help showing 
ber full worthiness of any small attention 
and her right to be considered as a lady.and 
une of no ordinary powers; but she was as 
perfectly innocent and une msacious of the 
opinion | had formed of ber, as your own 
menial servant could be.” 

Mra. Forbes was neariy choking with 
rage; bot the fear of utterly destroying all 
scheine  re- 
strained the full expiesion of her 
Wrath. 


“My dear Ernest,” she said,more calmly, | 


“if 1 did not know vou = well, and trust 

searcely know what 

Strange interferences I might draw from 

your nisguided wieas of this unfortunate 
ri. 

“Bat I can understand that she has mis- 
lel you, as she has us. ast ber real quali- 
ties; and I must therefore pardon your 
rather intemperate heat on the subject.” 

“l can pardon any imputation on myself, 
aunt, out not on an unofiending orphan 
gift,’ said Ernest. 

But she was neither so anoffending nor 
= helpless as you suppes.” said Mrs. 
Forbes. 

J] assure vou, Ernest. when I ventured 
to represent in the mildest terms that she 
had imprudent, and even wanting In 
respect to Pauline and myself, Dy attempt- 
Ing to place herself on an equalitv with my 
visitors the other night, on the strength of 
their ignorance of ber real pemtion, she be- 
haved in the most insolent and haughty 
inanner; told ine that she should certainly 
feei at full liberty to mix in any society she 
could as an equal; that she was determined 
not to sumnit anv longerto the restrictions 
of a family; and that she preferred leavin 
at once, and taking her own course, in fall 
liberty to do just as she pleased. 

‘Now I could not tolerate this, especially 
when she had the presurnption to add that 
she believed ber real offence was surpassing 
Pauline in the opinion of my guests 

“Could vou imagine in any girl such 
ge us Vanity. 

“No, Leould not,” oteerved Sir Ernest, 
quietly ; but his aunt did not catch the full 
ineaning of his words, and went on with 
renewed confidence. 

“[ knew vou would be astonished,’ she 


| said; ‘but it was the fact. 


“My dear boy. said Mra. Forbes looking | 


realiv alarmned, “what can you mean? 
surely Pauline has not been so foolish as 
She stopped, conscious of the inprudence 
of her words. shonid thev not be true. 
“Pauline, ] bope, bas little todo with it,” 
he rep) ied. 
“At least herown lips have assured me 
of that fact.” 


“Then | ain certain there is some mis 
take,’ said lis aunt. 

“Your uncle and I have alwavs been 
treast anxious—indeedt, I do not hesitate to 
confess that it w@ our darling echerne; and 
as to Pauline, she issucha mere child as 
vet—— 


{unt,we are playing st cross purposes,” 
rrupted Ernest, afraid that some erm- 
hea zg contessions might be the result 
of the musundertanding that evidently 
existed, 

“Lam speaking of a cireumstance that 
caine to my knowledge only half an hour 
since, and which I confess, gave me real 
eoneern, more for your sake that of the 
person more imimmediately oonnectea wth 


rrassil 


“T really do not uuderstand vou, Ernest,’ 
said his aunt, ina hanghtier tone. 

“J am quite ignorant of any event that 
can in any wavy affect us, and should be 


very sorry ifthe only supposition that lean , 


imagine were the true one.” 

“I do not doubt that vou understand me, 
anut,”’ was the firmin replv; “butif you do 
not, I can soon explain inyself more clear- 
lv—1 allude to Miss (jraham’s sudden dis 
maissa!l from vour family, which Pauline as 
sures me has been entirely without her in- 
terference or wish. 

“lam therefore ata loss to understand 
such a proceeding on tne part of relatives 
whorn I have ever considered so deserving 
of every possible and esteem.”’ 

Mra. Forbes was dangerously angry, dan- 
gerousl vy, for her own cause, 

“Tl am greatly at a joss, Ernest,”’ said she, 
“to understand on what pretext or for what 
reason you can interfere in the do:mestic ar- 
rangements of my family. 

«Your uncle leaves the entire manage 
ment of the servants and dependants of t 
hbousebold to me: and, much as I regard 
you, | certainly cannot recognize your right 


to question my decision on any such 
point” 
“Loder ordinary circumstances, aunt, 


vou would be perfectly right, in rebaking 
ly presumption,” said Ernest; “but I do 
feel that anv gentieman, any man, even, bas 
aright to interfere on bebalf of the hel pies 
and the oppressed of your sex; andin this 
case lhave an especial ciaim w 0be 
beard.” 

“And pray, sir, what claim is that?’ she 
asked, scarcely able © coutrol the passion 


“I warned herof the mistake she was 
making in casting away such friends, and 
gave her the option of remaining under 
Suitable rules and restrictions; nay, I even 

her t» remain for at least a dav or 
two, till proper arrangements oould be 
inade; but she was as haughty as a) rincess 
and declared she was fully prepared to go at 
onee. 

“Indeed, she seemed qnite eager to get 
free from the rules of a well-reguiated and 
respectable family. 

“Tarn only concerned she was so much 
trusted with Pauline; but, happily, my 
dear girl is too refind and pure to be in any 
aanger even froin such unfortunate associa- 
vions.”” 

“I fully believe it,” said Sir Ernest. “] 
do not think ny cousin would be in the 
slightest danger were she to be in Miss 
(;rahain’s society for years.” 

“Ah, I knew you would do vour cousin 
justice,’ said Mrs. Forbes.in a grateful tone 
thongh there wasaslight smileon the ne 
phew's lip that somewhat annoyed her. 
‘And now, my dear boy, I hope this un- 
fortunate subject is at an end.”’ 

“Not quite, aunt,”’ he replied. “I appear 
to be in sorme way the innocent agent in 
this poor girl's disgrace, for there never 
seemed tohave been any unpleasantness 
between vou till I arrived. 

“And I really cannot rest satisfied with 
the idea that lam inany way responsible 
for your conduct,or rather perhaps | should 
say, for hers.” 

His eyes were fixed steadily on his aunt 
as she ke, and her color deepened under 
his fixed eyes. 

*] really am tired of the subject, Ernest,” 
she said. r) 

“I have told youthat I gave the girl 
every reasonable chance; and as she did 
not enoose to avail herself ot my forbear- 
ance, I have co.npletely done with ber. It 
was a faney of Pauline’sto have her: but 
such low-born foundlings never do any 

=” . 


Is she then a foundling, aunt,” he asked 


eagerly. 

“Well, [don't hnow that exactly,” was 
the reply. 

“I took her froin the orphan asylum : and 
I believe the gir! was placed there by some 
charitable friends of her tather’s, after his 
death. 

“At least, that was the story I heard: and 
most likely be had been some iinprovident 


spendtbrift, if he had really any claims w 
res bility. 

“But I neither know norcare to know 
more.”’ 

“She had the air of good birth:” mused 


Ernest, scarcely knowing that he spok« 
aloud. 

“The air of ’ began the lady, bat stop 
ped short, forthe door opened, and Mr. 





which boiled within at the terribie suspic | Ashley was announced. 
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: rs. Forbes hailed with pleas 
come ; for M a 
ing and irritating interview with ber pe 

bhew. 

. “I must plead an excuse for this uncere- 
moniously early visit, Mrs Forbes,”’ he 
began; “but as it is partly on business, as 
well as inquiry as to your bealth,I was 
anxiousto find you alone and disen- 


"At these words Sir Ernest rose from his 


seat. 

“Pray do not move, Sir Ernest,” added 
the new visitor, hastily. 

“It is nothing that can inake your pres 
ence unwelcome. 1s: 

“I merely alluded to other visitors, not to 
you, as one of the family.” 
” «You are right," said Mrs. Forbes, her 
brow clearing. 

“We consider Ernest quite in the light of | 
ason, and therefore have no secrets from 
him.” 

Sir Ernest turned away to conceal a 
smile. ; 

The assertion was rather too a:uusing at 
that moment. 

“My errand concerns rather your house- 
hold than your immediate family, Mrs. 
Forbes,” said Ashley, with an assuring 
sinile; “but I must first bez you to forgive 
any seeming liberty in any inquiries,on the 
assurance that-I have a strong and safi- 
cient motive for making them.” 

Mrs. Forbes idgeted restiessly om her 
cushion. 

Was she to be tormented for ever on this 
unlucky morning? 

“I can of course neverthink Mr. Ashley 
could be impertinent, or give himself unne- 
cessary concern about anything that did 
not immediately interest hii,” she replied, 
rather tartly. 

“Then will you allow me to ask whether 
the young lady, who bas hitherto been a 
school companion, as I presume, to Miss 
Forbes, is likely to reinain perinanently in 
your tamily ?” he asked. 

The color rushed to the lady's face. 

That wretched girl appeared born to 
harass and haunt her at every turn, on that 
weary day. 

Certainly not, Mr. Ashler,” she replied, 
shortly. 

“Sbe has left iny family, and Iam sorry 
that I vielded toachildish fancy of wy 
daughter's for a constant companion, or 
rather attendant, in her few  re:mnainin 
months of seclusion in her schoolroom,an 
introduced a stranger into iny house.” 

“Indeed !"" said Sidney, onolly. 

“TI am truly sorry to hear it. 

“May l ask in what resjext she proved 
unworthy of the tonfidence you must have 
placed in her?” 

“I really do not wish to enter on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Ashley,’ she replied. 

“Itisavery painful one: and having 
taken the proper steps to reinedy my own 
imprudence, and I hope with no serious 
harm accruing to any inember of my tauni- 
lv, I prefer forgetting the whole aifair. I 
have no wish to spread anv disudvantage- 
ous reports of the voung person, whatever 
my own opinion of her may be,” she added 
and her eves turned repruacifully on her 
nephew. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Forbes,” said Ashley, 
withthe firm, commanding manner that 
was too natural to him ever to wear the 
least ap ce of assumption, “but I 
really must be rude enough to differ from 
you in the unatier, and t» press for some 
more definite information. 

“I have known Barbara Graham for some 
years, or rather, itis some years since an 
accident brought ber to my notice,and I 
confess wy own opinion of her is very in- 
consistent with vour implied blame. 

“The ls or girl has not so many friends as 
to afford that one of thein should receive 
any vague and implied report of her mis 
conduct.” 

“I have really nothing to do with that, | 
Mr. Ashley,” said the lady. 

“TI am not only sorry if you have been | 
deceived, butatn sorry that I was foolish | 
enough t take any one frum such a place, | 
in 8 que®ionaDle a position; but 1 have 
had quite annoyance enough, without be- 
ing called to acoount, as if I had not, under 
the circumstances, behaved with anything | 
but the most uncal.ed forbearance : and j 
request that vou, as 2 gentleman, will drop 
the subject.” 

“As vou please, mnadam,” said Ashley, 
with a bow; “I will now only ask for Miss 
(srahain’s present address, and not trouble 

you farther on her behalf. lam _ perfectly 
satisfied.”* 7 

‘“] have not the slightest idea where she 
is replied Mrs. Forbes, so.newhat recov- 
ing ber self-control, “or of course I should 
nA* hesitate to inform you of so insignifi- 
Cant a tact. 

“She insisted on leaving me at once, with- 

t giving we the least idea where she in- 
ed w go, and itwas quite out of the 
ton for me to lower nyself by asking 


juest 
ber 


| taste. 


_“l only hope it will be the very last affair | 
" so UNpi¢agant a nature in which I may 
be engaged. 7 
“It issosad for young gi : part 
yo girls to de 
from the simple rules of feminine pro- 
priety.”’ 
Ashley saw that the matter was hope- | 


cea. 
There le no hope of managing » fool, an | 
yd 


— ——= 
for the sake of the high connections, and, be had long decided that Mra. Forbes be, 
the large fortune be was known to to that category. 
had been received with all out cour- | I must endeavor to the infor. 
tesy : but be was either too reserved, or the mation elsewhere."anid he. “It is 
lady too e for she soon complained that I should see Miss without az 
to her husband thet Mr. Ashley was per- lay. 
fectly ed in society; his haugbtiness “Do you, Mrs Forbes, your itp 
was only fit fora prime minister to a vasis Come Uaew iaee e went?” 
suine. _ replied, 

But on the present occasion he was re stiffly; “but,to you, I will 
ceived with a smile and a mostcordial wel- and she rang the with an air oe 


ing forbearance. 
There was an awkward silence ti) the 
servant 


have lost her “ 


“No, ma'am, I cannot say that I dia, al. 
b I assisted in putting her boxes og 
the cab."" “Ask the porter,” she anid. - 

“Stay,”’ said Ashley, quickly. “Did 
nm give to the to 
he was to drive 4d aa. 

“Can't say that sir,” replied 
son; “but I heard Miss Graham say wae 
cabman, ‘You will stop at the corner of 
Grosvenor Street, and there a persog will 
be waiting to tell you where to go.” 

“Iam not m surprised,” said Mra 
Forbes, with a look of triumph as the ger. 
vant retired. 

Perhaps time may justify my opinion of 
this misguided voung person, in spite of the 
over-zealous Quixotisin of you romantical- 


ly generous knights. 

SRoweve, I ain not sufficiently malici- 
ous toenjoy ny triuunph at her cost of 
yours. 

“Come, Mr. Asbley, let us be friends 
after one little a just now. 

“I like you better for your championship 
of our weak sex."’ 

The lady could afford to be generous now 
that all ground for rivalry was removed; 
but the graciousness was not apparently so 
well received as it —_ to have hoanaal 
Ashley rose to take his leave, without even 
an attempt to converse on other sub 

“My time is very limited,” he an ag 
have soine important business in hand. 
Good morning, Mrs. Forbes. 

“I will let you know if I obtain any fur. 
ther news of your truant. 

“Sir Ernest, I hope we may become bet 
ter acq uainted—unless I leave England too 
soon for me to see as much of you a I 
should wish.”’ 

With one of the pleasant, rare smiles that 
lighted up at times his grave features, Asb- 
ley Ernest's haad cordially, and with a 


' colder salutation to the lady, withdrew. 


‘There, Ernest, 1 hope you are contented 
now,” said Mrs. Forbes, more bitterly than 
she had ventured to speak before 
Ashley. 

And I should really say that you owed 
sone apology to Pauline and myself, were 
I not too much attached to you two be very 
exacting.” 

“An Englishman never knows when be 
is beaten,”’ said Sir Ernest, laughing, “and 
always bolds a person innocent till proved 
to be guitiy. 

“Ou both these counts I say Not Guilty, 
and kiss your hand in token of a truce be 
tween us.” 

Playfully suiting the action tothe word, 
Sir Ernest left the rooin, while Mrs. Forbes 
remained in a disagreeable state of doubt 
to the real issue of the late sharp passage st 
arms. 





CHAPTER XVI. 
YIDNEY Ashley proceeded thoughtful- 
ly for some vards after he left the splen- 
did mansion of Colonel Forbes, 
then hailing a hansom, he drove off to the 
pretty vila where his ward had so long re 
sided. 
His face was 
vehicle drove 
ity and anno 


ve and deliberative as the 
ong, and a look of perplex- 
ce came over it inore than 


| once, though it quick] away. 
“I am a fool,” he —_— 


“Surely 1 ought to know the world 
too well ro be deceived by the manceuvres 
of a jealous, weak woman, who is incapable 
of judging of such a character as that. 

“Still, the child has been imprudent— 
sadly imprudent. 

“She is,as I told Helena, wonderfully 


_ like myself—too proud and impulsive oe 


left safely to herself, or to go th 
without tasting some of its bitterest le 
sons. 

“And yet it is a character that is too um 
comimon in her sex not to be valued 
saved frov: danger at any cost.” his 

Xs these w unconsciously villa, 
lips, the cab stopped at the gates of the 
and without waiti to ascertain W a 
the ladies were within he a the 

icle and entered the group 

They were very pretty, and unusually 
extensive for a suburban residence ; and ‘ 
hind the house they stretched away into 
richly wooded shrubbery and flower a 
den, especially laid out for Claudia’s ° 


Sidney gave a quick glance in that oe 
tion, thinking, and perbaps v—— 
Claudia, sauntering, as she en may 
in the pretty leafy glades, where te 
join her unnoticed, and break © ber 
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rich voice break on his ear; but it vanished 
kly, and was #0 certainty atthe ex- 
so quickly : 
treine point of the grounds, that he felt a 
sort of proud shyness in the idea of seekin 
the young girl with no real certainly as to 
her being found; #0, changing bis intention 
he walked to the house, and rang the hall 
bell like an ordinary guest. 

«Mra. Ellis is out, sir,’ was the quick re- 
ply to bis summons; “gone to London, I 
believe, to see some friend who is ill. 

“Miss Sabine is walking in the grounds,I 
believe.”” 

“Then is any one with her?” asked Sid- 
nev, quickly. 

“No, sir; she was quite alone when she 
went out,”’ was the reply. “Shall I send for 
her, sir ?”’ 

“No, I will go to her,” replied Ashley. 
“It would bea pity to shorten Miss Sa- 
bine’s walk, and I have little time to re- 
miain.”’ 

It was very unlike Sidney to make ex- 
cuses to a servant, but he felt a proud reluc- 
tance to appear iv the character of a lover to 
the beautiful young aA whom the doimes- 
tichad known as a child. 

The man bowed, and Sidney turned from 
the steps and walked slowly in the direction 
ot the spot where he now telt certain he had 
seen Claudia. 

He walked slowly, and a vague feeling of 
uneasy suspicion crogsed his mind as he 
looked eagerly round fora glimpse of the 
beautiful light figure of his ward. 

He had a strong impression that her voice 
had been heard by him,as well as a gliinpse 
caught of her form; and if so, to whom 
could she have been speaking, as Mrs. Ellis 
was not with her? 

It could scarcely be a gardener; for the 
hour was that in which the nen were away 
at dinner, and besides, it had been too con- 
tinuous a sound for a mere remark to a ser- 
vant. 

Sidney was, perhaps, naturally suspic- 
ious. ; 

lt was a defect that time and circum- 
stances had rather strengthened than cured; 
but still, his nature was too noble to allow 
it ever to degenerate into meanness, and he 
would not have resorted to the slightest 
stratagein to discover the truth of any fear 
that might haunt his mind. 

So he walked firmly on, without in any 
degree softening the sound of his steps on 
the ground, or the rustling of the bushes, 
till he caine to aturn which led to two dif- 
ferent paths, one to the shrubbery, and an- 
other to the orchard, which commanded so 
ate A aview that a little summer-house 

iad been erected under a wide-spreading 
old apple-tree,the branches of whieh 
formed a root tothe little bower. 

Sidney expected to tind Claudia here,and 
was just turning to the path which conduct- 
ed to it, when again the low but distinct 
sound of ber voice caine on his ear, and in 
another ininute her favorite Skye terrier 
caine bounding and leaping on him from 
the distant part of the sbeubhory. 

He retraced his steps while caressing and 
speaking to the delighted animal in a tone 
audible enough to be heard by the hand- 
soine little fellow's inistress, and Tiny,after 
a polite welcoine himself, bounded back 
again to announce an arrivalin his canine 
fashion. 

There wasa decided rustle and flutter 
ainong the thickly wooded trees, nay Sid- 
ney could for an instant have fancieda low 
whisper, then all was still again, and the 
next inoment Claudia’s figure appeared em- 
erging fromthe more distant part of the 
long and winding walk. 

Sidney quickened his pace, and went 
eagerly to ineet her. 

low beautiful she looked, with her face 
flushed by, as he supposed, the surprise of 
his arrival, and her eyes half cast on the 
ground, yet sparkling with the lustre of ex- 
citeinent through the dark, long lashes. 

He took her band in his with a chivalrous 
tenderness that he had never yet felt to- 
wards her. It was a dawning, perhaps, of a 
more real and loverlike affection, which 
would be the happiness or the curse of his 
after life. 

“I thought I should scarcely find you 
alone,"’ he said. “I fancied J heard you 
speaking as I caine near.” 

She looked quickly, almost angrily at 
hiin, then her face flushed inore beautifully 
than ever as she replied, laughingly, “I 
was talking to Tiny—he is my only com- 
panion just now, as Mrs. Eilis is away. 
Suppose you will think me sadly childish 
to inake him a confidant.”’ . 
_ “Perhaps a safer one than a huinan be- 
ing,’’ said Sidney, in the same tone; ‘at any 
rate, he will not betray confidence.”’ Then, 
speaking in a more serious and lower tone, 
he added, “I have much to say to you, 
Claudia, and have but a short time to re- 
main. Will you come with ine to the sum- 
mer-house yonder ?”’ 

“I ain tired,’ she replied, with a timid, 
quick glance round, as if she feared of- 
fending her companion by her refusal, 
“and am chilly even inthis warin day. May 
we return to the house ?”’ 

“Of course,’’ said he. 


almost 


fling subject, Ciaudia? Surely I am not 


such a tyrant as to thwart the slightest of | 


your wishes, when I can gratify them.” 

“Oh no,” she sald hurriedly; ‘but it 
seeins so silly of me to want to go in directly 
that you rome ged here.”’ 

Sidney laughed,and drew her hand in his 
arm, and led her to the house. 

The girl glanced round wore than once as 
they went alony. 

Could it be the terrier that thus drew her 
attention to his erratic movements? 

Ashley could discover no other object, 
and naturally attributed the child-woiman's 
Givided attention to the preserice of a favor- 
ite animal, jim 

At last they arrived at the house, and 


“But why speak to | 
me in that deprecating tone on such a tri- | 
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Claudia paused fer a nome 
before she entered. wh 7 Ae. 

A distant sound of horse’s feet was heard. 

The girl drew a deep breath, and with a 
more unrestrained sinile than she had yet 
given her companion, she led the way to 
the drawing-rootn. 

Sidney had watebed her varying counte- 
nance With intense interest and with some 
perpiexity. 

He could not doubt that she had been 
more agitated than by so simple a circum- 
stance as his sudden arrival; and yet, how- 
ever much he might have desired it, he 
could scarcely read in her demeanor the 
slightest mark of shy and maidenly love. 

till, she was more than ever beautiful ia 
her fluttering, timid, varying color, and 
shy, downcast eyes, and it was hardly in 
man's nature to judge such a creature by 
the strict rules of common sense and im- 
partiality. 

And Sidney was but a man, though a ma- 
tured and noble one, and he bent a look of 
tender, warin admiration on the fair girl, 
that brought a deeper but happier blush to 
her cheek, as she read its purport. 

‘Now, sit down in this tempting chair,” 
he said, placing himself by her, “and listen 
to ine, without paying me the bad compli- 
ment of looking and speaking so timidly as 
you did just now. Iam your truest friend, 
Claudia ; and if it pleases Heaven to give ine 
consolation for inany a year of sadness and 
repinings, I will be your faithful lover,your 
devoted husband. Butthat must rest in the 
future, Clandia, and it is of that future I am 
cone to speak.”’ 


She was exquisite in her real or well-acted 
mingling of artless timidity, graceful co- 
quetry, and womanly sel f-assertion. 

Sidney could read itall in the momentary 
lance of the dark eye, the warm blush, the 
ralf-withdrawn hand, and the yet slight re- 

turn to his pressure which invited him to 
keep his prize. 

Then, too, the tone in which she replied 
was so gently dignified. 

“It must indeed be time that can decide 
that,’’ she said. ‘You would not believe in 
me, if I pretended so suddenly to change 
the feelings of years, and receive my re- 
vered guardian as iny lover. I told you so 
when you first asked it of me.” 

“I have not forgotten, Claudia,”’ he said, 
“and it may be that your young heart has 
had more wisdom in it than my maturer, 
masculine nature; and yet it would have 
been very sweet had you loved me with- 
out being asked.”’ 

He looked at her with that tender, lever- 
like look in his still brilliant eyes, that 
makes the lids of a true woman fall beneath 
the gaze. 

“It would not have been natural, it could 
not be,”’ she said, suftly. “It must be time 
and time only.” 

“And can you promise ine that time will 
bring it about?” he asked. 

“I cannot tell; I think #0,"’ she mur- 
inured, 

The deep crimson of her cheeks seemed 
to contirm the searecely audible words; but 
her hand trewwbled, and a slight shudder 
went through her frame as she spoke. 

Was it love, or was it soine less creditablo 
feeling ? 

“My own, own darling,” he said, for per- 
haps the first time indulying the pent-up 
feelings of his neart—feelinys that belonged 
to another rather than to the beautiful girl 
that sat by his side; ‘oh, you litth know 
the healing power that vou possess, 
Claudia, for a heart that has been torn and 
broken as few can imagine, as no one but 
yourself can suspect. Child,” he added, 
with a sudden revulsion of look and tone, 
“beware how you use that power. It may 
bring happiness and love, and all that lite 
can hold forth, of its most tempting gilts, or 
it may draw dowa misery and retribution 
on both of us. Mine is no nature to be tri- 
fled with, Claudia.”’ 

The girl trembled, visibly trembled, as 
she shrunk away froin hin. 

“You are cruel,”’ she said; ‘why terrify 
me like this?”’ 

“It need not terrifv you, if you are true | 
and honest, Claudia,” said he. “All I warn 
vou against is deception,and that I can never 
forgive. If you stoop to that, remember the 
consequences are Upon your own head, not 
wine. Ihave warned you, and it is for you 
to act on that warning.”’ 

Her bosom heaved visibly, but she did 
not speak, did not even look up. 

Her full lips were pouting, but their ex- 
pression spoke of anger and defiance, rather 
than gentleness or cinid-like alarin at the 
words. 

There was silence for some minutes, which 
Sidney was the first to break. 

“This is very different from what I in- 
tended,” he said. “I scarcely know why I 
should speak in this way, Claudia; you 
have searcely bad the chance, and I would 
fain belisve, not the will, to deceive ine in 
anything.”’ 

“Have I not been true, even to rasbness, 
in ny reply to your wishes ?’’ she asked re- 
proachfally. 

“You have.” said Sidney. ‘And it is the 
past, rather than the present, that thus | 
works on inc. But enough of this. I must 
tell you the object of inv coming, and then 
leave you—for my time is more than gone. 
Claudia, I ain going to send you away—for 
a time.” 

She turned very pale, and his heart | 
warmed and beat fast at the ideas it con- 





jured up. 
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“TY “au . vy ‘ y with my 
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feel it rigit and prudent, 80 you see you 
will not bave « iung beliday, Clandia, note 


| sacrifice, and run the risk. ; | 
‘aterrible venture, unless he realiy loved 

‘ie. Then 1 would sway bim at pleasure; 
| otherwise, he would be atyrant, a jealous, 
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long respite from your guardian'sstern sur- 


vel 

He smiled a happy, triam sunile, but 
Claudia's face wore a dou 

“Your aunt does not like ** she said. 
“Why does she wish me to ber?"’ 


“She is ill—in sorrow,” replied. ‘It 
is very different now, Claudia, from ber old 
proud days, when she doubted and feared 
the result of the plan ot which she was the 
sole confidant. She will soon learn to love 
you.”’ 

“I doubt it. I can never stoop to coax or 
cajole,”’ said Claudia, haughtily. 

“She is really too to wish or like it, 
if you did,” said Sidney. “I have no fear 
on that score; my only wish was to procure 
you some inore congenial companionship of 

r own age, but f fear that inay be out of 
he question. However, I shall see what 
can be done; and, in any case, it will be a 
variety, a change for you, froin the monot- 
ony of your present life.”’ 
“Perhaps,” said Claudia. 
There was a covert, bitter Ng of gees in 
the tone, and the half-mile t acoom- 
panied it, which Ashiey felt rather than 
saw. 

“You would perha 
the society of a gir 
Clandia."’ 

‘That depends on who and what she is," 
she replied. “Otherwise, I prefer iny own 
thoughts and pursuits to any such inten- 
tion. If 1 am to be humble companion to 
your aunt, I night prefer sharing it with 
some one nore ae than myself.’ 

“I rather doubt the pliability,”’ said Sid- 
ney, laughing, in spite of his vexation. “Do 

ou remeinber your old companion, Barbara 

drahain ?’’ 

“Certainly,” she replied. 

“How would you like her society ?"’ he 
continued. 

“A dependant has little choice,’’ she 
replied, and her face clouded darkly. ‘It 
is her duty to say ‘if you please,’ tw every 
arrangement.’ 

“Claudia, Claudia, why will you be so 
mercilessly bitter?’’ he asked ; “why throw 
buck the old love, the me rey the 
full equality I offer you? If you feel any 
aversion to my plan, it shall be os up at 
once. And yet, Claudia, it would be a no- 
ble nature that you thus despise.” 

“Whose—yours, or Barbara's?” 
Claudia. 

Sidney rose impatiently from her side. 

She saw she had gone too far, and the 
next moment she was standing by hin, her 
hand laid gently on his arin, her beautiful 
eyes gazing up in his. 

“Mr. Ashiey—Sidney—if you will,’’ said 
she, “do not judge me by such strict, harsh 
rules. Remember what mny life has been 
for many a long year; how secludedly, how 
apart from others of my age. How can I 
judgeof my own wishes or tastes, after this 
long interval? How should I know what 
Barbara may have become? But if you 
wish it, I will try to like her—to be bappy 
with ber. You must not be hard on me, 
inv guardian.” 

There was an arch emphasis on the last 
word which was inexpressibly lascinating 
from those lovely lips. 

Sidney Ashley could not resist the im- 

ulse to stoop down and draw her toward 
Bim ia a momentary, light caress. 

But it was but for a instant ; and then he 
withdrew his arm, half-apologetically, trom 
her waist. 

“Tt must be as you wish, Claudia, or neth- 
ing but misery could ensue to both,’’ said 
he. “And what is more, I am not certain if 
the plan could be accomplished, even if we 
all desired it. 1 rather sounded you as to 
your feelings than meant to announce its 
certainty. As tw the rest, Claudia, you may 
consider it fixed, and to be carried out as 
quickly as possible. 1 have no time to 
lome. “A few months will decide iny fate for 
weal or woe.” ‘ 

He pressed her hand tenderly in his, but 
without raising it to bis lips, and left the 
room. 

Claudia waited, in a listening attitude, till 
the door had closed on him, and then she 
sunk down again on her seat, with clasped 
hands and a look of utterand defiant wilful- 
ness on her beautiful face. 

“TI cannot, I will not,” she excleiined, pas- 
sionately. ‘“Perbaps three short months 
since,or even before Lever saw him,I inight 
have consented ; but now it is impossible— 
hateful !”’ 

She sat down on the couch froin which 
she had so recently arisen, pores pA 

“Is it possible? Can I indeed give up 
wealth, and luxury, and station, when just 
within my grasp, when all taat can confer 
lustre on the rare beauty that I know I pos- 
sess, isoftered tome? And I could com- 
inand the homage of a crowd, the absolute 
power that beauty, and genius and wealth, 
and prestige can give, if 1] would but flatter 

that man's vanity by giving him my hand, 
by pretending give him my heart. For 
it is his vanity, not his love, that is to be 
gratified. I see it, I fee! it, in his ever 
word and look, even in his very touch. It 
is but the shadow of passion. And even 
now, were is not for him, for Leonardo, I 
might perhaps feel it possible to make the 


" said he, “enjoy 
of your own age, 


said 


stern tyrant. Oh, Leonardo, Leonardo! if 
you could but offer me one-half what he 
can, what joy it would be to sacrifice the 
brilliant prospect for your sake! Hut now, 
what can I do? what dare I do?” 
(TO BE CONTINUED. } 
—_- - _— 

Most people who visit Niagara Falls are 
disappointed inthe roar. They expect wo 
hear suinething like the voiee of  chalrman 
aba ward caugus 





Scientific and Useful. 


Soar AND MotstuRs.—Soap in a solution 
mixed with acid when im 
into timber is an excellent preservative 
against rot usually resulting from moisture. 
ALCOHOL IN WaTER.—A French inves 
r assures us of the somewhat start!in 
fact that all natural water contains alcolwl, 
though in an infinitesimal = properti:n. 
In river-water the proportton is about oue- 
thousandth ; in sea-water about the #ue; 
but in cold rain-water the proportion of 
spirit is rather greater. 


Siip-LiInK.—A single and useful slip-iink 
has been brought out and patented abroud. 
It is intended to be attached to the kidney- 
link of each horse's co.lar, so that when an 
animal falls it may be instantly released 
from the pole-chain. This is effected ty 
7 touching the lever of the alip-link, 
enabling the horse, by being freed from tie 

le, at once to inake endeavors to regain 

is feet by itsown exertions. The inven- 
tion has been found in practice work 
well, and to bea great saving of time, as 
well as risk of danger to valuable horses, 


WaAVE-POWER.— Various endeavors have 
from time to time been made to get motive- 
power from the action of the waves; but 
such attempts have met with very small 
success, An Ainerican inventor, bas con- 
trived a buoy for use over sunken rocks or 
other dangerous spota, which carries astiiall 
dynaino-electric machine, set in motion by 
the rise and fall of the waves, The current 
of electricity so generated furnishes an Edi- 
son incandescent lamp with light. The ac- 
tion is of course Intermittent; and the weak 
partof the contrivance seems to be the 
stoppage of the light on adark but calm 
night. Without waves, the machine would 
not act, andthe hidden danger would not 
be pointed out. 


MEASURING CorndD.—A_ measuring cord 
should be part of the furniture on every 
farm. To make une, proowe sixty-neven 
feet of strong rope, one inch round ; make a 
—_ or fasten a ring or barat each end, and 
inake these precisely sixty-six feet apart. 
This is four rods. Then tic a piece of red 
ragin thecenter. One acre of ground will 
be a piece four of the oords (chains) long 
and two and one-half wide, equal to sixteen 
by ten rods, inaking 160 square rods to one 
acre. The advantage of the ring or loop is 
that one person can measure alone by driv- 
ing a stake in the ground to hold the — 
while he stretches it out. The rope should 
be soaked in tar and dried, which will pre- 
vent it froin shrinking when wet. 

Se eae 


Farm and tbarden. 


WATER FOR STOcK.—Water for stock of 
all kinds should possess the same qualities 
as that intended for human beings, It 
should be free from vegetable and animal 
matter,and should contain carbolie acid and 
some mineral substances. It should also 
be quite cold during the warin weather. 

MEASURING Bins.—A quantity of wheat 
in a bin may be easily measured in bushels 
as follows: Level the surface of the wheat, 
ineasure the depth in inches, and the length 
and breadth of the bin also in inches; mul- 
tiply these together and divide by 9,150, 
which is the nuinber of cubic inches in a 
struck bushel. 

Peak Buiant.-—A prominent fruit cul- 
turist in Seranton, uses the following asa 
remedy and prevention of pear blights: A 
pound of potash or concentrated lye, such 
as is used for inaking soup, is dissolved in 
twenty-five gallons of water and poured 
around the trees, a pailful ata tiine two or 
three times during the growing season, He 
elaitns it Is thoroughly eflective not only as 
aprevention but that it will check and 











| stopthe blight after it bezins to show, 


Yet it would be | 


the affected limbs of course being cut 
away. 

CABBAGE PLANTS. — Peter 
recommends starting cabbage plants in 
shallow boxes, the soll being prepared as 
follows: I. A layer of nand cne or two 
inches thick. 2 A layer of toss ground 
fine half an ineh thick, 3. A layerof loam 
halfanineh thick. On this the seed is to 
be sown and covered lightly. The plants 
send ou, ayreat many lateral roots as soon 
ax they reach the layer of nose. When two 
inebes high they are to be transplanted into 
cold fraines orinthe carly scason to hot 
beds, 

FLies.—To prevent the torinents inflict- 
ed by the flies on horses, it is advised to 
make an application to the latter betore 
harnessing of amixture of one part crude 


Henderson 


| carbolie acid with six or nore parts of olive 
oil. This should be rubbed lightly allover 
(the animal witha rag, and applied 


more 
thickly to the interior of the ears and other 
parts more likely to be attacked. This ap- 
plication may need to be repeated in the 
course of the day, but while any odor of the 
acid reinains the flies decline to settle, and 
the horse iscoimpletely free from tieir ane 
noyance. 

House-PLANTsS. — For a fertilizer for 
house-plants and window boxes, copperas 
or sulphate of iron is very salistactory, hile 
it will alxo kill all insects that infest his 
soil. ‘Take a tablespoonful of the green 
erystals and dissolve them: ina pint of boil- 
ing water, and add to it three quarts of cold 
the snl, but 


water. ‘Turn it directly upon 

not on the leaves of the plants, as it will 

blacken thein in Spots at L spoil them. Ap 

oly this onee a week, ani ur | sias, 

uses, Heliotropes, Geraniuins, and Coleus 
luxuriautiv, and de 


will grow and bilvom 
| light your soul with their beauty and fra 
) granes. 
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THE MODEL HUSBAND. 

Who is he ?—where is he? Is the model 
husband that man who is good enough as 
the world goes, and kind enough also, in 
his rough manner, only grumbling oeca- 
sionally when put out of his way; but, al- 
though a man of means, is as stingy as a 
miser when his wife asks him for money? 
He thinks cotton as good as silk, and much 
less expensive-—cries out that flowers and 
feathers and the like are all rubbish, and 
that he is not going to let his wife and fam- 
ily throw away money on such stuft if other 
men are silly enough to do so. If he should 
be persuaded, afler a long series of coax- 
ings to allow his wife a silk dress, he thinks 
it ought to last her a lifetime. It does, some- 
times, last his lifetime. 


**BARBARA 


Would you call a model husband this | 
stalwart, healthy man, who generally has | 


an ailing, delicate little woman for a help- 
meet, and who, not knowing what it is to 
be ill, thinks her complaints are all ‘‘stcff,’’ 
and that she only imagines herself out of 
health, anc tells her she should take more 
exercise, when the poor thing is nearly 
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worked todeath already waiting on him 
and pandering to his tastes, which are alto- 
gether of animal tendencies. A little rest 
and recreation, which she seldom gets, 
would do her a world of good; but she is so 
patient, and ‘‘such a fool,’’ that she nearly 
kills herself in endeavoring to please a cross 
and fault-finding husband; for the more he 
perceives her yield to his commands, the 
more exacting and imperious he becomes. 
Such a woman usually sinks into an early 
grave, andit almost always happens that 
the one who soon takes her place is a regu- 
lar tartar, and makes him hop, skip and 
jump in lively style. 

And here is another: A fine looking, 
intelligent man, and a great favorite in so- 
ciety; but at home the other side of his 
character appears. He is thoroughly sel- 
fish, wanting everything in and about the 
household to suit himself, and nobody else, 
caring little what may accrue to the rest of 
the family, so that he be comfortable and 
his tastes suited. And this sort of a man is 
always as contrary and disagreeable as a 
certain animal of the porcine order, which, 
as is well known, can neither be led or 
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have survived all the former, says the writer, 
and at last reached an extreme old age, but 
it may be safely doubted whether a single 
instance can be found of a man of violent 
and irascible temper, habitually subject to 
storms of ungovernable passion, who has 
arrived at a very advanced period in life. 
It is, therefore, a matter of the highest im- 
portance to every one desirous of preserv- 
ing ‘a sound mind in a sound body,"’ to 
have a special care, amid all the vicissitudes 
and trials of life, to maintain a quiet posses- 
sion of his own spirit. 


Tue outlook for the crops in England is 
said to be very discouraging. A London 
journal says: ‘‘Nothing short of the fairest 
weather up to and through the harvest can 
save us from reaping in dismal despondency 
another of the long series of deficient crops 
over which farmers many Jong years of late 
have mourned as if they were without 
hope.”” On this side of the ocean, however, 
we shall be able to make good all of Eng- 
land’s deficiency. Notwithstanding all our 
destructive storms, it is predicted the year 
will be unique in respect to the immense 





driven. If this man’s wife wants him to 
take a ride, he prefers to walk, and if she | 
wishes to walk, it is ten chances to one that 
he prefers to ride, or perhaps to stay at 
home to smoke or read. | 

A woman who hada husband of this sort, 
after many years of patient endurance un- 
til her two daughters had grown up, at last | 
found a way to manage him by humoring | 
his ruling passion. If she or her daughters 
were anxious to go toany place in particular 
they would pretend that the very idea was 
distasteful to them, and that nothing would | 
induce them to go there; or if they wished | 
for anything in the way of adornment or 
amusement at home, they showed the great- 
est aversion to the object in view; and, in 
short, acted their parts so well that the hus- 
band and father, out of very spite and con- 
trariness, insisted that they should perform 
the journey, or possess themselves of the 
desired object, flattering himself, mean- 
while, that they were enduring a martyr- 
dom. 

Then there is the jealous husband. His 
wife leads a delightful life, as ali women in 
her situation must do. 

Impossible to describe all the model hus- 
bands. The true ideal of a husband, seldom 
found in reality,is he who considers his wife 
his equal; treats her on-all occasions with 
respect, does not think it beneath him to 
confide to her the state of his finances; 
loves to have and enjoy her society at 
home and abroad; tells her all his joys and 
troubles; in fact, being as » model husband 
should be, the man whoreally and truly 
loves his wife, and if she is a good woman, 
and the right kind of a wife, the purest hep- 
piness must be theirs. 


‘And if there be an Elysium upon earth, 
It is this !*° 
- <a — 


SANCTUM CHAT. 





Or the Princess of Wales, the coming 
queen, itis said: ‘‘Her tender care and so 
licitude for her children are so well known 
that her examples have made it fashionable 
among titled ladies to affect a fondness tor 
the presence and society of their children, 
who otherwise would be left to the care and 
and companionship of servants."’ 

Wnrat is the cure for gossip? Simple 
culture. There is a great deal of gossip 
that has no malignity in it. Cood-natured 


| ance, 


| pire.”’ 


yield of grain and other crops. Even the 
corn crop is assuming a prosperous appear- 
The farmers, and everybody else in 
consequence, anticipate good times. 

Aras Pasna, who isin arms in Egypt 
against England, recently gave orders to 
have the life of Napoleon I translated into 
Arabic, saying to his friends: ‘‘Napoleon 
is my model; I will do what he did—nay, I 
will do more—I will found an Arabian Em- 
He has also tried to play the role of 
a prophet by frequently quoting the Koran 
and professing to have familiar interviews 
with the ghost of Mohammed. One day, a 
month ago, while on his way to the mosque, 
he suddenly stopped and stared wildly at 
the air, as if seeing a vision. Then he 
stamped upon the ground, and cried out 
that a gun was buried underneath the spot. 
Excavations were afterwards made, and 
surely enough, a gun was found at a depth 
of several] feet. 

Ir was the celebrated German physician, 
Hofeland, who first fully recognized the 
curative power of music. Frequently the 
life of adying man might be saved by gen- 
tle music not too near his bedside. It is of- 
ten only necessary to catch his attention and 
hold it with something that imparts pleasur- 
able feelings, in order to sustain him be- 
yond that moment of supreme exhaustion 
which marks the crisis of disease. Usually, 
however, the ears of the dying are regaled 
with no music sweeter than the sighs and 
sniffles of their sorrowing friends. Of course 
they are troubled, depressed, and when the 
critical breath comes fail to catch it, and so 
die. Music as an agent for promoting health 
is of high value. If invalids would devote 
an hour or two daily to practicing vocal mu- 
sic, it would often restore them to health. 


Miss CREIGER snapped a corset-steel at 
a pic-nic. Mr. Barnes heard it, and begged 
to be allowed to make her a pair that would 
not break. Sheconsented. Being a skilful 
mechanic, he invented and constructed an 
impruved kind, and she was for three years 
supplied with them, at the end of which 
time they married. The question has been 
before the United States Court whether the 
wearing of the invention by Miss Creiger 
was such a ‘‘public usage allowed by the 
inventor” as will prevent Barnes from ob- 





people talk about their neighbors because, 
and only because, they have nothing else to 
talk about. Gossip is always @ personal 
confession, either of malice or imbecility, 
and the young should not only shun it, 
but by the most thorough culture, relieve 
themselves from all temptations to indulge 
in it. 
dirty business. There are country neigh- 
borhoods in which it rages like a pest. 
Churches are split in pieces by it. Neighbors 
make enemies by it for life. In many per- 
sons it degenerates into a chronic disease, 
which is practically incurable. 

An English paper, Capital and Labor, 
thinks that while excessive labur, exposure 
to wet and cold, deprivation of sufficient 
quantities of necessary and wholesome food, 
habitual bad lodgimg, sloth and iatemper- 
ance, are deadly enemies to human life, 
none of them are so badsnd so violent as 
an ungoverned passion. Men and women 


It is low, frivolous, and too often a | 


taining a patent. The Court decided against 
Barnes, but Justice Miller dissented. “If 
the little spring,’’ he says, ‘‘inserted in a 
single pair of corsets, and used by only one 
woman covered by her outer clothing, and 
| in a position withheld from public observa- 
tion, is a public use of that piece of steel, I 
ain at a Joss to know the line between a pub- 
| lic and a private use.”’ 


THE investigations made by an eminent 
| French physician have led him to the con- 
| clusion that the most common cause of 

stammering is some sudden fright in child- 
hood—a fire, a boat accident, or the like, 
will make a child a stammerer suddenly ;the 
evil may, however, come gradually, and 
sometimes from involuntaay imitation of 
stammering in another. It is curious that 
men are much more given to stammering 
| than women, all authors agreeing in this, 
and reckoning only ten to twenty women in 


aE 
contain twice or thrice as many 


as the towns. Again, countries con " 
the most schools have fewest stam . 

by learning to know their tongue, to distin. 

guish, read and write the different words, 

children come to apprehend and 

these more distinctly and avoid stammer. 

ing. In savage countries, where grammar. 
isan art wholly unknown, travelers hays 

noticed a great number of stammerers, 


As wit pierces the ordinary current of 
conversation, so does presence of mind, ig 
the form of ratiocination, illuminate a ¢g. 
tastrophe or a panic. The phrases ‘Maving 
your wits about you,”’ and “not losing 
your head,’’ which are the ordinary ver. | 
nacular equivalents for presence of mind, . 
show, in fact, this exceptional quality to be 
essentially wit in action. There is an old 
tradition which recounts how when William 
the Conqueror landed for the first time on 
English soil, he slipped and fell on his face. 
Divining by some swift intuition that his 
followers might regard this as an ill omen, 
he rose with each hand full of earth, and 
exclaimed: , ‘‘Thus do I take possession of 
England! I grasp it with both hands!’’ To 
this readiness the quality of wit can hardly 
be denied; but it was practical wit as well, 
and is therefore properly regarded as 
one of the typical instances of pres- 
ence of mind. 


Many complaints appear in the English 
papers of the annoyances which people are 
forced to endure when riding in street cars, . 
and no wonder, if occurrences like the fol- 
lowing are often repeated: A certain street 
car, well filled with passengers, was stopped 
to admit a portly dame, who calmly entered, 
bearing in her arms a lively young pig, 
which forthwith began to squeal vocifer- 
ously. This seta couple of roosters in the 
other end of the car to crowing after the 
manner of their kind, and the joint din of 
pig and roosters provoked a number of ba- 
bies into screaming. Then the other pas- 
sengers began protesting, and in the midst 
of the tumult the pig bit its mistress’ finger 
to the bone, at which she uttered a yell that 
might have waked the dead; and all the 
time the conductor was adding his contribu- 
tion to the universal uproar by declaring, in 
stentorian tones, that he really could notal- 
low such ‘‘goings on.”’ 


THE recognition of the doctrine that edu- 
cation should consist in the development of 
the faculties rather than the mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, is more and more insist- 
ed upon by prcatical thinkers. A promi- 
nent London paper says that it may appear 
a paradox, but it is a simple and plain state- 
ment of fact, that a man may be well edu- 
cuted, and yet know little or nothing. The 
best intellectual organism is not that which 
has been most heavily charged with infor- 
mation, but that which possesses in the 
highest degree the faculty or power of find- 
ing facts at pleasure and using them logi- 
cally and with prompt ability. A ready wit 
in the true sense of the-term is incompara- 
bly better than a loaded brain. Miserable 
cases of mental collapse are constantly fall- 
ing under notice in which the process of 
cramming has produced a blighting effect 
on the brains of the young. Their physical 
health has been sacrificed in the attempt to 
make them prodigies of learning. 

‘OnE of the most singular mechanical op- 
erations imaginable is the making of gold 
wire for what is known as gold lace. The 
refiner first prepares a solid rod of silver, 
about an inch in thickness; he beats this rod, 
applies upon the surface « sheet of gold- 
leaf, burnishes this down, s»“ soon, until 
the gold is about one-hundredth part the 
thickness of the silver. The rod is then 
subjected to a train of processes which 
brings it down to the state of fine wire, when 
it is passed through holes in a steel plate 
lessening step by step in diameter. 
The gold never deserts the silver, but ad- 
heres to it closely, and shares all its muta- 
tions; it is one-hundredth part the thickness 
of the siver at the beginning, and it main- 
tains the same ratio to the end. As to the 
thinness to which the gold-coated rod of 
silver can be brought, the limit depends on 
the delicacy of human skill. It -has bees 
calculated, however, that the gold actually 
| placed on the very finest silver wire for gold 
lace is not more than one-third of 0M 





one hundred stammerers. Country parts | millionth of an inch in thickness. 
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ONLY A DREAM. 





BY MIGNON, 





Rosaline satina dalsy dell, 
Her feet all buried In flowers, 
The skies less blue than ber violet eyes, 
Bathed her in sunshine showers, 
Rosaline sat with a heart all full 
Of dreains too sweet to be; 
The birds sang loud on the birchen bough, 
And the world was fair to see ! 


Oh, if there were fays, thought Rosaline, 
And one should come floating by 
In a little rose-leaf chariot 
To find where strawberries lie; 
1 would show her where the reddest grow, 
And then she would give to me 
fomething better than silver or gold 
The blessing of wishes three ! 


My father and I dwell all alone, 
And his soul is full of care;— _ 
So first I'd wish for purer joys 
To be his life-long share, 
And then [I'd wish for a lover true 
To come from the world to me, — 
And all the joys of the whole great earth 
To make up my wishes three, 


The birds sang sweet on the birchen spray, 
The bees humming idly by, — 

The wind made music in all the leaves, 
And the sunshine filled the sky. 

But never a fay In a rose-leat came, — 
And never came wishes three, — 

So Rosaline put her dream away 
And back to Life went he. 

———— << 


‘Janet’s Last Day. 





BY ANNA W. YOUNG. 





“Have you and that scapeygrace 

brother of mine been quarreling, or 

have these threatering clouds and pouring 
rains put an end to some pet scheine ? 


W HY, Janet, what is the matter ? 


“Positively your dejected attitude sug- | 


gests visions of Marianna in the moated 
grange. ‘He cometh not, she said, I am 
aweary,’’’ and a ripple of soft laughter 
ech through the room as Mrs. Langdon 
quoted from the Poet Laureate. 

“Don’t be absurd, Alicia,’’ retorted Janet 
Jennings, with a pout on her crimson lips, 
asarosy flush stole over the lovely face, 
“and how can you question iy silence ? 
Is not this terrible weather enough to 
plunge any one into a fit of the blues? 

“And to think this is imy last day at 
Woodly! ; 

‘“‘We were to have taken a ride to the 
falls this ee but of course this delec- 
table weather will prevent any such pleas- 
ure, and there is not the sinallest rift of 
blue sky visible to justify one in hoping 
the afternoon will be bright and clear!”’ 

“Oh! dear, I wish Ilived in Egypt or 
where ever else rain is not known!’ 


‘And who are we?” jaughed Mrs. Lang- | 


don, well knowing Janet was thinking 
of no other than handsome brother Harry 
who had fallen desperately in love with his 
sister’s fair guest. 

“Ah! thatis something forme to know 
and you to find out! 

‘Depend upon it I shall not enlighten 
you,” and Janet laughed gaily as all traces 
of ill-humor disappeared from her hand- 
sone face. 

‘What an April day vou are to be sure !"’ 
exclaimed Mrs. Langdon. 

“Tears and smiles—clouds 
shine! 

“Let us hope you 
the day.”’ 

At this moment the door opened and an 
old lady entered the room. 

With the first glance at her still hand- 
— features you felt she had a story to 
tell. 

“Welcome, Grandmother,’ said 
en addressing the new comer. 

“You are justin time to help entertain 
this young lady who is saffering from an 
utlack of the blues, because, forso th, the 
inclement weather prevents her and Harry 
froin taking a ride to White water. 

“You see I know all about it, though 
\our ladyship was pleased to set the seal of 
silence upon your lips! 

“But cheer up, Mignonne, behind the 
clouds is the sun still shining, and while 
you await its bright beams persuade (irand- 
‘nother to open ber budget of stories and 
regale you with one of the many rare ones 
she has stored away. 

“That romantic episode of her girlhood is 
worth hearing, and this rainy day just the 
time to relate a thrilling adventure,” and 
Mrs. Langdon lett the room on culinary 
thought intent. 

“A thrilling adventure! then I am all 
ears!" exclaimed Janet, her interest tho- 
roughly excited. 

‘Please commence at once!" 

“Well, my dear,” answered the lady 
siniling at the girl's impetuosity, ‘draw 
your chair nearer the tire, and 1 = will en- 
deavor to beguile the lagging hours with 
true tale.” 


and = sun- 


will prove typical of 


Mrs. 


Janet nestled inthe depthsof a hu h | 
arn chair, and her companion began the | 


following romance of her girlhood : 
“When I was inthe heyday of vouth, 


Sweet seventeen, my father, who was an ac- | 


Uve colonel in the United States ariny, was 
ordered with his regiment t the Western 
frontier to aid in quelling the frequent out- 
breaks of the Indians. 

‘I was suminoned froin boarding-school 
to accompany him,and a suitable governess 
having been secured started for, and 
after weeks of fatiguing travel, reached our 
far off destination. 

“Our bome for the subsequent four years 
was in a small place scarcely deserving the 
name of village; my companions a few un- 
interesting girls, daughters of the officers 


we 


a Speciinen ot womanhood aq Il ever knew. 
“Was it a wonder that I sought sources of 


sex and welcomed every handsome form 
that boasted an epaulette t 

“How many were the wild rides I used 
to tike with one and then another of the 
lords of ev little world: what delighttul 
dances we enjoyed weekly, and how pleas- 
ent our walks through the onal old 
forests, 

“With girlish vanity I would consult my 
mirror and exult in the beauty I saw re- 
flected there. 

“Excuse ine, dear, 'tis balm to a faded 
woinan’s heart to recall those days when 
she reigned a belle and beauty, though the 
bloomn and brightness have ‘yielded to the 
touch of time and left nothing on which to 
base her claims to fortuer loveliness. 

“But to resume, 1 wasthe envy of the 
girls by whom I was surrounded for they 
received but little attention froin the 
militarre. 

“I caine, I saw, I conquered, and they 

beat an inglorious retreat from the fields of 
flirtation. 
_ “For a long period T reigned right regally 
in my little court, dispensing iny suailen to 
all who came to offer homage at my 
shrine. 

“But at length there came ‘a change o’er 
the spiritof my dream,’ and I who had 
charmed and won and thrown away so 
many honest hearts, met my fate in the 
— ofone whoml shall designate as 

farold. 

“Ile was a general favorite at the garri- 
| Son, and standing high in my tather’s esti- 

ination, was heartily weloomed by him to 

our abode, 
| “Here we met day after day, and I soon 
heard him plead the old but ever new sweet 
story. 

“My father, little dreaming we were 
more than friends, was quite contented 
with matters as they stood. 

“IT was his only child, his darling, and 
any one contributing to my happiness was 
sure to stand high in his regard, provided 
he or she did not encroach on his preroga- 
tive—the right to love his child alone. 

“We were aroused from our dream ot 
happiness one luckless evening, when 
Harold took my father asidv and pleaded 
his love for his wayward daughter. 

“The avowal was received with a kind of 
savage jealousy. 

“*What right have you,’ he exclaimed, in 
a towering passion to enter iny home and 
steal the heart of ny little girl ? 

‘“She was entirely my own until your 
cursed, handsoine face crossed the thres- 
hold of my bouse, and [ have been a poor 
blind fool uot to see how matters were tend- 
ing. 

**Teave the house, sir, and never dare 
to enter it again unless you come to sue 
for pardon forthe wrong you have done 
| me.’ 

“My father’s angry voice penetrated to 
the room above, where I awaited the result 
of the interview. 

‘“T had feured trouble, knowing so well 
the exacting nature of his affection for me, 
but 1 also knew that I had at mnost times no 
litle influence over him, and firmin this 
belief, I resolved to exert it in my own and 
Harold's behalf. 

“As I entered the room,I was appalled by 
the scene that inet ny gaze. 

“Both men were mad with 








passion, and 
inenacing Inanner. 


and imploring, but iny father was inexora- 





tempest raging in bis heart. 

“That any one should win 
was a thing he could not forgive, and 
again he ordered Harold to 
house. 


of the garrison, and my governess, as dull 


enjoyment beyond the circle of my own | evinced in current events that I 


| 





| bestowed his affections 
Harold's hand grasped his sword in # most | 


| 
“T threw inyself between them entreat- | 


ble; no words of imine could quell the | 
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the respect of all with whom he came in 
contact. 

“It was with more interest than I then 
proceeded 
tothe parlor where I heard my father's 
voice ringing out in high glad tones. 

“He was rejoiced that this Indian had 
been won over. 

“His influence wan great among his peo- 
ple,and it would be exe ted in preserving 
the treaty just agreed upon, 

“Twelve months betore, 1 would have 
cherished thoughts of fascinating this chief- 
tain, as 1 had often done his pale faced 
brothers. 

“But my heart was then too sad to harbor 
such a design, and I weloomed hii with a 
gravity equal to that with which he receiv- 
ed tiny salutation. ‘ 

“TI wish vou could have seen him, Janet, 
as I did, that brigut morning in June in the 
far-off long 

“He was arrayed in all the paraphernalia 
of savage display, but tall, handsome, and 
almost courtly in bearing, he was as noble 
a specimen of inanhood as one could desire 
to see. 

“*Thisisiny daughter, chief,’ said my 
father as I entered, ‘have you any as fair in 
the Indian wigwains?’ 

‘None so fair,’ answered the Indian in 
excellent English. 

* “The Indian squaws are all dark. 

**-Oneola never saw so bright a lady but 
once,’ 

**And who could that have been?’ 
father asked carelessly. 

“‘Many months agoa pale faced lady 
rode through the forest with one of the 
braves of her ate pe Oneola saw them 
coming and stepped behind a tree; and the 
sun seemed not so bright as that white 
lily ?’ 

“His dark eyes gleamed with a strange 
light as he spoke, and I grew almost ner- 
vous under the keen penetrating glances he 
bent upon me, 

“T knew he referred to one of those*happy 
rides I used totake with Harold, and I was 
glad when my father,seeing the shadows of 
the past stealing over me, turned the con- 
versation into another channel. 

“Tt was about a month after Oneola's 
visit that my father entered the house one 
day in a most excited state. 

“*Nell! Nell!’ he cried, 
you!’ 

‘eT hastened to his call. 

‘Here isa pretty piece of business ! 

“*That dog of an Indian has had the in- 
solence to fall in love with you—the Pale 
Lily as he calls you! 

‘It is not an hour since he declared his 
passion, and with mnore ardor than I ima- 
gined an Indian could feel, be implored 
me to permit you to share his wigwam. 

“Share his wigwain, indeed? By the 

yowers, I could searcely resist shooting 
oe down, like an Indian dog as he is! 

“‘He seeins tothink it remains with me 
to decide whether you are to be his wife or 
not, that you have no say whatever in the 
matter.’ 

“T did not feel that it was such a terrible 
piece of presumption after all. 

*Wonan like, I felt flattered at even an 
Indian's preference,and iny heart was filled 
with pity and regret for him rather than 
with harsher sentiments. 

“But as my father proceeded in his ac- 
count of the interview, I began to feel un- 
coumfortable, and wished the chieftain had 
in some dusky 


my 


‘where ure 


inaiden of his own race, 

“Tt isan unfortunate affair, he continued, 
and inay lead to serious consequences. 

“He looked sullen enough when I= told 
him, mm pretty plain terms, what I thought 


| of his presumption, 


my affection | 


leave the | 


“Witha heart swelling with outraged | 


| pride, and grief at losing me, in 
us, and many aweary inonth elapsed ere I 


| saW hit again. 


letter between Harold and myself, and, al- 
though IJ felt the injustice of his demand, I 
yielded to it. 

“Well, liie was now truly a burden. 

“Deprived of iny lover's attention and de- 
votion, | vecame thoroughly iniserable,and 
my paling cheek and listless tanner must 
have told my father my heart was break- 
ing. 

ny think now, Janet, the best impulses 
of my being had been stirred by my dail 
communion with Harold, and my girlis 
fickleness and my love of coq a had 
given way to an earnestness and depth that 
inany cousidered foreign to my charac- 
ter. 

‘Time crawled on, and 

assed, when one day our little village was 
thrown intoa whirl of exciteinent Dy the 
arrival ot an embassy of Indian chief- 





tains. 
“The nature of their visit and the de- 
tails attending it belong not to iny story. 
“Suffice isto suy, they bore the pipe of 


| peace. | 
| “During the morning I received a note 
| from my father, informing ime that the 


chief, Oneola, would accompany bin home, 


and desiring ime to tneet and offer hiinthe 
buspitality of our borne. 

“T think be thought I would be diverted 
by ineeting this thar iw nf had often 
heard, and wh VAS AM | for the beauty 
and n “ ‘ eatures, as for 
me braver re : is ei in nis en 
counters on. tiie toatl ficld with the 


w bites. 
“He was said to he 
ple in. civilization, and, 

| ority of mindand manners, commended 


far in advance of his 


“My father extorted a promise that there | 
should be no communication by word or | 


lover leit | 





| 


a year had | 


| 


“Ll was rather too violent in iny expres- 
sions I inust confess. 

‘“My confounded temper got the better of 
ine, and I wounded the fellow's feeling no 
doubt. 

“*You women are always at the bottom of 
something that gives rise to trouble,’ and 
iny father left the rootin very inuch an- 
noyed. 

“T knew, as well! as if I had been present, 
how he bad spoken and acted during the in- 
terview with Oneola, for, though generous 
and loving, be had atemper that bordered 
on frenzy when aroused. 

“Knowing too (hat an Indian seldom for- 
got or forgave an insult, I feared trouble for 
the future. 

“But as several months passed, and we 
neither saw nor heard Of Onevola, we con- 
cluded our fears had exaggerated the dan- 
yer,and so [ resuined my rides which IT had 
abstained from at ny tather’s suggestion, he 
having feared the consequences of a chance 
meeting with the chieftain. 

“Well, one afternoon I called for tiny 
horse and started for a visit to one of iny fa- 
vorite woodland retreats. 


“4t was sone distance fromthe village, 


and the path leading to it ran through @ 


: 
| never knew, but it must have been some- | 
| bound he 


dense portion of the forest. 
“What it was that frightened my horse I 


| thing terrifying, for he snorted, reared, and 


by his super- | 


then dashed on regasdless of iny efforts to 
eontrol or soothe him. 
“Tam O'Shanter, with the witch behind 


him, could not have flown at a more break- 
neck speed than I did through that dark 
wood, 

“On we went, and gradually the fear of 
an unknown death began to chill me to the 
heart. 


I knew I could never retrace those iong 

4 alone, and I felt I would dieoft 

iand hunger ere any one co i tind and 
rescue 


“] was growing sick, weak, and faint,and 
| fast yielding to the borrors of my situation, 
when,to my inexpressible dismay,I beheld 
| Oneola, standing erect and uamoved, in the 





7 


| with the 





| Upon the chief. 


h down which my horse was rush- 
ng. 

“To arrost the nad career of the animal, 
by asingle blow dealt upon its forehead, 
war the work of an instant, and then pass 
ing the bridle of the stunned horse over bia 
arin, he approuched mv side, exclaimin 
a triumphant glean Mashed over his k 
face. 

“*AhSthe great spirit has blessed Oneola, 
and placed in his hands tue white Lily he 
loves!’ 

“Tinagine my consternation ! 

“The very blood in’ iy vems seemed to 
curdle, and I remained speechless until I 
heard hit mutter— 

“She is cold and tired, 
the wigwaimn!” 

“Then, halt beside mnwaelf with fright, I 
cried out, entreating bin to restore me w 
iny father. 

“That naine seemed to arouse hiss vil pas 
sions, for grinding his teeth while a look of 
wavage hate crept into his splendid eyes, he 
exclaimed — 

“*The white Lily shall never see her 
futher again. 

“*The insult he offered the chief of many 
braves still burns here,’—placing his hand 
on his heart, ‘and Oneola will wrong 
the heart uf the pale fave us he once wrung 
Oneola’s. 

“ "The Lily must become the chieftan's 
wife. 

“He will send the dark squaws away, 
dnd the white lady shall be the only m 
treas of his wigwain, 

*-‘Oneola knows something about the rite 
of wnarriage practicad by the pale taces, and 
amedicine tan of the whites shall takethe 
Lily the chieNain's wife.’ 

“Ob! whata moment of unutterable agony 
was that! 

“Lonly wonder | lived through it! 

“Finding my entreaties were ot no avail, 
I relapsed into silencetor the rest of the 
journey, and with a prayer in my heart to 
the Great Protector of all things, I resolved 
to resist tothe biiter end the wishes and ad- 
vances of my captor. 

“After proceeding several iniler,we reach- 
ed the Indian settlementand I was conduct 
ed by the chief to the largest and most com- 
fortable looking hut. 

“He spoke a tew words in the Indian 
tongue to the women who gathered around 
us, and then left ie to their care after hav- 
ing addressed a tew words to ine in an al- 
most sympathetic tone, 

“T was kindly treated by the women, and 
every effort made to induce ine to partake 
of tood. 

But I was in too fearful a mental condi- 
tion to think ot bodily requirements. 

“T was undisturbed during the night, but 
morning's earliest dawn I was 
aroused by the entrance of two Indians, 
who were sent to conduct me to the 
chief, 

“Ina large prove sat Opoola, surrounded 
by a band of painted warriors. 
“A minister of the gospel 
him, with a puzzled expression 

face. 

**Father,’ said the chief, rising as he 
spoke and approaching me with a counte- 
nance on which were seen many conflicting 
emotions, ‘T love this white Lily as I have 
never loved the maidens of my own 
race, 

“*T wish toimake her iny wite, and the 

mie faces shall then learn that an) Indian's 
love is as pure and strong as theirs, Unite 
us.’ 

“*T refuse to dose,’ answered the mini 
ter. 

“The lady is a captive, and, judging 
fromthe anguish depicted on ber counte- 
nance, I should say her consent has not 
been won. 

“*You have deceived me. 

“*Wheu your inessenger summoned ima 

last night to periorm the marriage rite, he 
did not tell me that the intended bride was 
a white captive lady. For shame Oneola! 
you——' 
“ «But here the Indian elutehed bis knife, 
and bent such a seowling, threatening 
look upon the sinister that he became s1- 
lent. 

“The white lady shall decide for her- 
self,’ the chief now exclaimed, drawing 
himselfup proudty and bending an earnest 
Baz Upon ine. 

eOWill you iarry Oneola and be his 
well-loved Lily, or refuse him, and learn 
that an Indiancan hate as strongly as he 
can love!’ 

“T saw no hate in 
fixed upon me, 

“A true love had softened the ferocity of 
theirexpression, and thus reassured, I an- 
swered boldly. 

*-Tamat your merey, Indian, but hear 
ine swear no threats of yours shall ever in- 
duce ine to become vour wile. 

“oT love another, and we pale 
ever true to our betrothal vows,’ 

“This confession tell trom: ory lips invel- 
untarily, and was instantaneous in its effect 


I will take her to 


stood beside 
on bis 


the tmagnificent eyes 


faces’ are 


asingle 
fiercely 


with 
and 


“*Ah!’ be exclaimed, as 
reached iy side 
clutched ty artim. 

“Pell me what pale face has won your 
love, and where is the brave while his 
Lily trembles in the Indian's power! 

“T looked at the man before me, and read 
something in his noble face that induced 
me to reveal & hit the tragic story of mine 
and Harold's love. 

‘He listened attentively until I finished, 
and then answered simply. 


Let the Lily tell Oneola her pale tace 
ver's naine. 
Approaching nearer Ww hii I wi spered 


it. 
| ***Harold!’ he cried, recoiling, while his 
dark features grew ashen-hued. 
* *bHarosd I is Oneola’s triend—trué, 
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i  <e — 
THE MODEL HUSBAND. 

Who is he ?—where is he? Is the model 
husband that man who is good enough as 
the world goes, and kind enough also, in 
his rough manner, only grumbling occa- 
sionally when put out of his way; but, al- 
though a man of means, is as stingy as a 
miser when his wife asks him for money? 
He thinks cotton as good as silk, and much 
less expensive—cries out that flowers and 
feathers and the like are all rubbish, and 
that he is not going to let his wife and fam- 
ity throw away money on such stuff if other 
men are silly enough to do so. If he should 
be persuaded, afler a long series of coax- 
ings to allow his wife a silk dress, he thinks 
it ought to last her a lifetime. It does, some- 
times, last his lifetime 

Would you call a 


**BARBARA 


husband 
stalwart, healthy man, who generally 


this 
has 


model 


an ailing, delicate little woman for a help- | 


meet, and who, not knowing what it is to 
be ill, thinks her complaints are all ‘‘stuff,’’ 
and that she only imagines herself out of 
health, anc tells her she should take more 








exercise, when the poor thing is nearly | an ungoverned passion. Men and women 
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worked todeath already waiting on him 
and pandering tw his tastes, which are alto- 
gether of animal tendencies. A little rest 
and recreation, which she seldom gets, 
would do hers world of good; but she is so 
patient, and ‘‘such a fool,’’ that she nearly 
kills herself in endeavoring to please a cross 
and fault-finding husband; for the more he 
perceives her yield to his commands, the 
more exacting and imperious he becomes. 
Such s woman usually sinks into an early 
grave, andit almost always happens that 
the one who soon takes her place is a regu- 
lar tartar, and makes him hop, skip and 
jump tn lively style. 

And here is another: A fine looking, 
intelligent man, and a great favorite in so- 
ciety; but at home the other side of his 
character appears. He is thoroughly sel- 
fish, wanting everything in and about the 
household to suit himself, and nobody else, 
caring little what may accrue to the rest of 
the family, so that he be comfortable and 
his tastes suited. And this sort of a man is 
always as contrary and disagreeable as a 
certain animal of the porcine order, which, 
asis well known, can neither be led or 
driven. If this man’s wife wants him to 
take a ride, he prefers to walk, and if she 
wishes to walk, it is ten chances to one that 
he prefers to ride, or perhaps to stay at 
home to smoke or read. 

A woman who had a husband of this sort, 
ears of patient endurance un- 


his ruling passion. If she or her daughters 
were anxious toygo toany place in particular 
they would pretend that the very idea was 
distasteful to them, and that nothing would 
induce them to gothere; or if they wished 
for anything in the way of adornment or 
amusement at home, they showed the great- 
est aversion to the chject in view; and, in 
short, acted their parts so well that the hus- 
band and father, out of very spite and con- 
trariness, insisted that they should perform 
the journey, or possess themselves of the 
desired object, flattering himself, mean- 
while, that they were enduring a martyr- 
dom. 

Then there is the jealous husband. His 
wife leads a delightful life, as all women in 
her situation must do. 

Impossible to describe all the model hus- 
bands, The true ideal of a husband, seldom 
found in reality,is he who considers his wife 
his equal; treats heron all occasions with 
respect, does not think it beneath him to 
confide to her the state of his finances; 
loves to have and enjoy her society at 
home and abroad, tells her all his joys and 
troubles; in fact, being as a model husband 
should be, the man whoreally and truly 
loves his wife, and if she is a good woman, 
and the right kind of a wife, the purest hep- 
piness must be theirs. 


‘And if there be an El;sium upon earth, 
it is this {°° 
a sa 


SANCTUM CHAT. 

Or the Princess of Wales, the coming 
queen, it is said: ‘‘Her tender care and so 
licitude for her children are so well known 
that her examples have made it fashionable 
among titled ladies to affect a fondness tor 
the presence and society of their children, 
who otherwise would be left to the care and 
and companionship of servants."’ 
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have survived all the former, says the writer, 
and at last reached an extreme old age, but 
it may be safely doubted whether & single 
instance can be found of a man of violent 
and irascible temper, habitually subject to 
storms of ungovernable passion, who has 
arrived at a very advanced period in life. 
It is, therefore, a matter of the highest im- 
portance to every one desirous of preserv- 
ing ‘a sound mind in a sound body,"’ to 
have a special care, amid all the vicissitudes 
and trials of life, to maintain a quiet posses- 
sion of his own spirit. 


Tue outlook for the crops in England is 
said to be very discouraging. A London 
journal says: ‘Nothing short of the fairest 
weather up to and through the harvest can 
save us from reaping in dismal despondency 
another of the long series of deficient crops 
over which farmers many long years of late 
have mourned as if they were without 
hope.’’ On this side of the ocean, however, 
we shall be able to make good all of Eng- 
land’s deficiency. Notwithstanding all our 
destructive storms, it is predicted the year 
will be unique in respect to the immense 
yield of grain and other crops. Even the 
corn crop is assuming & proeperous appear- 
ance. The farmers, and everybody else in 
consequence, anticipate good times. 

AraBI PasHa, who isin arms in Egypt 
aguinst England, recently gave orders to 
have the life of Napoleon I translated into 
Arabic, saying to his friends: ‘‘Napoleon 
is my model; I will do what he did—nay, I 
will do more—I will found an Arabian Em- 
pire.’’ He has also tried to play the role of 
& prophet by frequently quoting the Koran 
and professing to have familiar interviews 
with the ghost of Mohammed. One day, a 
month ago, while on his way to the mosque, 
he suddenly stopped and stared wildly at 
the air, as if seeing a vision. Then he 
stamped upon the ground, and cried out 
that a gun was buried underneath the spot. 
Excavations were afterwards made, and 
surely enough, a gun was found at a depth 
of several feet. 

Ir was the celebrated German physician, 
Hofeland, who first fully recognized the 
curative power of music. Frequently the 
life of adying man might be saved by gen- 
tle music not too near his bedside. It is of- 
ten only necessary to catch his attention and 
hold it with something that imparts pleasur- 
able feelings, in order to sustain, him be- 
yond that moment of supreme exhaustion 
which marks the crisis of disease. Usually, 
however, the ears of the dying are regaled 
with no music sweeter than the sighs and 
sniffles of their sorrowing friends. Of course 
they are troubled, depressed, and when the 
critical breath comes fail to catch it, and so 
die. Music as an agent for promoting health 
is of high value. If invalids would devote 
an hour or two daily to practicing vocal mu- 
sic, it would often restore them to health. 


Miss CREIGER snapped a corset-stecl at 
a pic-nic. Mr. Barnes heard it, and begged 
to be allowed to make her a pair that would 
not break. Sheconsented. Being a skilful 
mechanic, he invented and constructed an 
improved kind, and she was for three years 
supplied with them, at the end of which 
time they married. The question has been 
before the United States Court whether the 


Whaat is the cure for gossip? Simple | Wearing of the invention by Miss Creiger 
culture. There is a great deal of gossip | Wassuch a ‘public usage allowed by the 


that has no malignity in it. 


CGood-natured | inventor’ as will prevent Barnes from ob- 


people talk about their neighbors because, | taining a patent. The Court decided against 


and only because, they have nothing else to | Barnes, but Justice Miller dissented. 
talk about. Gossip is always @ personal | 


confession, either of malice or imbecility, 
and the young should not only shun it, 
but by the most thorough culture, relieve 
themselves from all temptations to indulge 
in it. It is low, frivolous, and too often a 
dirty business. There are country neigh- 
borhoods in which it rages like a pest. 


Churches are split in pieces by it. Neighbors | 


make enemies by it for life. In many per- 
sons it degenerates into a chronic disease, 
which is practically incurable. 

An English paper, Capital and Labor 
thinks that while excessive labur, exposure 
to wet and cold, deprivation of sufficient 
quantities of necessary and wholesome food, 
habitual bad lodgimg, sloth and inatemper- 
ance, are deadly enemies to human life, 
none of them are so badand so violent as 


“If 
the little spring,’’ he says, ‘‘inserted in a 
single pair of corsets, and used by only one 
woman covered by her outer clothing, and 
in a position withheld from public observa- 


* 


tion, is a public use of that piece of steel, I 
am at a Joss to know the line between a pub- 
| lic and a private use.”’ 


Tue investigations made by an eminent 
French physician have led him to the con- 
clusion that the most common cause of 
stammering is some sudden fright in child- 
hood—a fire, a boat accident, or the like, 
will make a child a stammerer suddenly ;the 
evil may, however, come gradually, and 
sometimes from involuntaay imitation of 
stammering in another. It is curious that 
men are much more given to stammering 
than women, all authors agreeing in this, 
and reckoning only ten to twenty women in 


one hundred stammerers. Country parts 





_ The gold never deserts the silver, 





contain twice or thrice as many stammerers 


as the towns. Again, countries containing 
the most schools have fewest stammerers; 
by learning to know their tongue, to distin. 
guish, read and write the different words, 
children come to apprehend and articulate 
these more distinctly and avoid stammer- 
ing. In savage countries, where grammar 
isan art wholly unknown, travelers have 
noticed a great number of stammerers, 


As wit pierces the ordinary current of 
conversation, so does presence of mind, in 
the form of ratiocination, illuminate a ca- 
tastrophe ora panic. The phrases ‘Having 
your wits about you,” and ‘‘not losing 
your head,’’ which are the ordinary ver- 
nacular equivalents for presence of mind, 
show, in fact, this exceptional quality to be 
essentially wit in action. There is an old 
tradition which recounts how when William 
the Conqueror landed for the first time on 
English soil, he slipped and fell on his face. 
Divining by some swift intuition that his 
followers might regard this as an ill omen, 
he rose with each hand full of earth, and 
exclaimed: ‘Thus do I take possession of 
England! I graspit with both hands !’’ To 
this readiness the quality of wit can hardly 
be denied; but it was practical wit as well, 
and is therefore properly regarded as 
one of the typical instances of pres- 
ence of mind. 

Many complaints appear in the English 
papers of the annoyances which people are 
forced to endure when riding in street cars, 
and no wonder, if occurrences like the fol- 
lowing are often repeated: A certain street 
car, well filled with passengers, was stopped 
to admit a portly dame, who calmly entered, 
bearing in her arms a lively young pig, 
which forthwith began to squeal vocifer- 
ously. This seta couple of roosters in the 
other end of the car to crowing after the 
manner of their kind, and the joint din of 
pig and roosters provoked a number of ba- 
bies into screaming. Then the other pas- 
sengers began protesting, and in the midst 
of the tumult the pig bit its mistress’ finger 
to the bone, at which she uttered a yell that 
might have waked the dead; and all the 
time the conductor was adding his contribu- 
tion to the universal uproar by declaring, in 
stentorian tones, that he really could notal- 
low such ‘‘goings on.”’ 


THE recognition of the doctrine that edu- 
cation should consist in the development of 
the faculties rather than the mere acquisi- 
tion of knowledge, is more and more insist- 
ed upon by prcatical thinkers. A  promi- 
nent London paper says that it may appear 
a paradox, but it is a simple and plain state- 
ment of fact, that a man may be well edu- 
cuted, and yet know little or nothing. The 
best intellectual organism is not that which 
has been most heavily charged with infor- 
mation, but that which possesses in the 
highest degree the faculty or power of find- 
ing facts at pleasure and using them logi- 
cally and with prompt ability. A ready wit 
in the true sense of the-term is incompara- 
bly better than a loaded brain. Miserable 
cases of mental collapse are constantly fall- 
ing under notice in which the process of 
cramming has produced a blighting effect 
on the brains of the young. Their physical 
health has been sacrificed in the attempt to 
make them prodigies of learning. 

‘One of the most singular mechanical op- 
erations imaginable is the making of gold 
wire for what is known as gold lace. The 
refiner first prepares a solid rod of silver, 
about an inch in thickness; he beats this rod, 
applies upon the surface a sheet of gold- 
leaf, burnishes this down, and so on, until 
the gold is about one-hundredth part the 
thickness of the silver. The rod is then 
subjected to a train of processes which 
brings it down to the state of fine wire, when 
it is passed through holes in a steel plate 
lessening step by step in diameter. 
but ad- 
heres to it closely, and shares all its muta- 
tions; it is one-hundredth part the thickness 
of the siver at the beginning, and it main- 
tains the same ratio tothe end. As to the 
thinness to which the gold-coated rod of 
silver can be brought, the limit depends on 
the delicacy of human skill. It-~has been 


calculated, however, that the gold actually 
| placed on the very finest silver wire for gold 


lace is not more than one-third of ,oue- 
millionth of an inch in thickness. 
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ONLY A DREAM. 





BY MIGNON. 





Rosaline satina dalsy dell, 
Her feet all burted In flowers, 
The skies less blue than her vielet eyes, 
Bathed her in sunshine showers, 
Rosaline sat with a heart all full 
Of dreains too sweet to be; 
The birds sang loud on the birchen bough, 
And the world was fair to see ! 


Oh, if there were fays, thought Rosaline, 
And one should come floating by 
In a little rose-leaf chariot 
To find where strawberries lie; 
1 would show her where the reddest grow, 
And then she would give to me 
BKomething better than silver or gold 
The blessing of wishes three | 


My father and I dwell all alone, 
And his soul is full of care;— — 
So first I°d wish for purer joys 
To be his life-long share, 
And then I'd wish for a lover true 
To come from the world to me, — 
And all the joys of the whole great earth 
To make up my wishes three, 


The birds sang sweet on the birchen spray, 
The bees humming idly by, — 
The wind made music in all the leaves, 
And the sunshine filled the sky. 
But never a fay in a rose-leat came, — 
And never caine wishes three, — 
So Rosaline put her dream away 
And back to Life went ~he. 
——— <- <r ———— — ——~ — 


‘Janet’s Last Day. 





BY ANNA W. YOUNG. 





“Have you and that scapegrace 

brother of mine been quarreling, or 

have these threatering clouds and pouring 
rains put an end to some pet scheine ? 

“Positively your dejected attitude sug- 
gests visions of Marianna in the moated 
grange. ‘He cometh not, she said, I am 
aweary,’”’ and a ripple of soft laughter 
ech througk the room as Mrs. Langdon 
quoted from the Poet Laureate. 

“Don’t be absurd, Alicia,’’ retorted Janet 
Jennings, with a pout on her crimson lips, 
as a rosy flush stole over the lovely face, 
“and how can you question my silence? 
Is not this terrible weather enough to 
plunge any one into a fit of the blues 

“And to think this is my last day at 
Woodly! ; 

“We were to have taken a ride to the 
falls this ae but of course this delec- 
table weather will prevent any such pleas- 
ure, and there is not the smallest rift of 
blue sky visible to justify one in hoping 
the afternoon will be bright and clear!”’ 

“Oh! dear, I wish Ilived in Egypt or 
where ever else rain is not known!’ 

‘And who are we?” Jaughed Mrs. Lang- 
don, well knowing Janet was thinking 
of no other than handsome brother Harr 
who had fallen desperately in love with his 
sister's fair guest. 

“Ah! thatis something forme to know 
and you to find out! 

“Depend upon it I shall not enlighten 
you,” and Janet laughed gaily as all traces 
of ill-humor disappeared from her hand- 
sone face. 

“What an April day vou are to be sure!” 
exclaimed Mrs. Langdon. 


NV". Janet, what is the matter ? 


“Tears and smiles—clouds and = sun- 
shine! 

“Let us hope you will prove typical of 
the day.” 


At this moment the door opened and an 
old lady entered the room. 

With the first glance at her still hand- 
o— features yuu felt she had a story to 
ell. 

“Welcome, Grandmother,’ said Mrs. 
“——— addressing the new comer. 

“You are justin time to help entertain 
this young lady who is saffering trom an 
attack of the ides, because, forso th, the 
inclement weather prevents her and Harry 
froin taking a ride to White water. 

“You see I know all about it, though 
sour ladyship was pleased to set the seal of 
silence upon your lips! 

“But cheer up, Mignonne, behind the 
clouds is the sun still shining, and while 
you await its bright beams persuade (i rand- 
‘nother to open her budget of stories and 
regale you with one of the mnany rare ones 
she has stored away. 

“That romantic episode of her girlhood is 
worth hearing, and this rainy day just the 
time to relate a thrilling adventure,” and 
Mrs. Langdon lett the room on culinary 
thought intent. 

“A thrilling adventure! then I am all 
ears!’ exclaimed Janct, her interest tho- 
roughly excited. 

‘Please commence at once !"’ 

“Well, my dear,” answered the lady 
peep at the girl's impetuosity, “draw 
te c a nearer the fire, and 1 will en- 

on aoe 
hom — the lagging hours with 

Janst nestled in the depths of a hugh 
armchair, and her companion began the 
following romance of her girlhood : 

‘When I was inthe heyday of youth, 


pe colonel in the United States ariny, was 

rdered with his regiment to the Western 

frontier to aid in quelling the frequent out- 

breaks of the Indians. 

os a Suminoned froin boarding-school 

havin Goa him,and a suitable governess 
Seen secured we 


far _ destination. 
ur home for the subsequent four years 

wes in a small place scarcely desorving the 
ae of village; my companions « few un- 
teresting girls, daughters of the officers 


THE 


of the garrison, and my governess, as dull 
a Speciinen of womanhvod ag I ever knew. 

“Was it a wonder that I sought sources of 
enjoyment beyond the circle of my own 
sexand welcomed every handsome form 
that boasted an epaulette ! 

“How many were the wild rides I used 
to tike with one and then another of the 
lords of ty little world; what delightful 


dances we enjoyed weekly, and how pleas- 
ent our walks through the grand old 
forests, 


“With girlish vanity I would consult my 
mirror and exult in the beauty I saw re- 
flected there. 

“Excuse ine, dear, tis balm to a faded 
woinan's heart to recall those days when 
she reigned a belle and beauty, though the 
bloom and brightness have ‘yielded to the 
touch of time snd left nothing on which to 
base her claims to foriuer loveliness. 

“But to resume, 1 wasthe envy of the 
girls by whom I was surrounded for they 
received but little attentiun froin 
militaire. 

“T caine, I saw, I conquered, and ¢ 
beat an inglorious retreat from the fields of 
flirtation. 

“For a long period I reigned right regally 
in my little court, dispensing iny smiles to 


all who came to offer homage at imy 
shrine. 
“But at length there came ‘a change o’er 


the spiritof my dream,’ and I who had 
charmed and won and thrown away so 
many honest hearts, met my fate in the 
an ofone whoml shall designate as 
jarold. 

“Ile was a general favorite at the garri- 
son, and standing high in my father’s esti- 
ination, was heartily welcomed by him to 





our abode. 
“Hers we met day after day, and I soon 


| heard him plead the old but ever new sweet 


story. 


“My father, little dreaming we were 
more than friends, was quite contented 
with matters as they stood. 

“I washis only child, his darling, and 
any one contributing to my happiness was 
sure to stand highin his regard, provided 
he or she did not encroach on his preroga- 
tive—the right to love his child alone. 

“Wewere aroused from our dream ot 
happiness one luckless evening, when 
Harold took my father aside and pleaded 
his love for his wayward daughter. 

“The avowal was received with a kind of 
savage jealousy. 

*“*What right have you,’ he exclaimed, in 
a towering passion to enter ny home and 
steal the heart of iny little girl? 

‘“She was entirely my own until your 
cursed, handsoine face crossed the thres- 
hold of inv bouse, and I have been a poor 
blind fool not to see how matters were tend- 
ing. 

+ ‘TLeave the houve, sir, and never dare 
to enter it again unless you come to sue 
for pardon orthe wrong you have done 
me. 

“My father’s angry voice penetrated to 
the room above, where I awaited the result 
of the interview. 

“{ had feared trouble, knowing so well 
the exacting nature of his affection for me, 
but 1 also knew that I had at most times no 
little influence over him, and firmin this 
belief, I resolved to exert it in my own and 
Harold’s behalf. 

‘‘As I entered the room,I was appalled by 
the scene that net ny gaze, 

“Both men were mad with passion, and 
Harold’s hand grasped his sword in a most 
inenacing manner. 

“I threw myself between them entreat- 
and imploring, but iny father was inexora- 
ble; no words of mine could quell the 
tempest raging in bis heart. 

“That any one Should win my _ affection 
was a thing he could not forgive, and 
again he ordered Harold to leave the 
house. 

“Witha heart swelling with outraged 
pride, and grief at losing me, m 
us, and inany aweary inonth elapsed ere I 
saw him again. 

“My father extorted a promise that there 
should be no communication by word or 
letter between Harold and myself, and, al- 
though I felt the injustice of his demand, I 
yielded to it. 

“Well, lite was now truly a burden. 

“Deprived of iny lover's attention and de- 
votion, 1 oecame thoroughly iniserable,and 
my paling cheek and listless tnanner must 
have told my father my heart was break- 
ing. 
ay think now, Janet, the best impulses 
of my being had been stirred by my dail 
communion with Harold, and my girlis 
fickleness and my love of ary mee had 
given way to an earnestness and depth that 
inany cousidered foreign to my charac- 


ter. 

‘Time crawled on, and a year had 
passed, when one day our little village was 
thrown intoa whirl of exciteinent Dy the 
arrival ot an embassy of Indian chief- 


tains. 





*weet seventeen, my father, who was an ac- | 


afte urec started for, and | 
r weeks of fatiguing travel, reached our | 


“The nature of their visit and the de- 
tails attending it belong not to iny story. 
“Suffice isto suy, they bore the pipe of 


peace. 
, ' heed ceived ; : 
| “Puring the morning I received a note 
from mv father, informing ine that the 
chief, One ola, Ww 1d accompany hitn home, 
and desiring we to meet and offer him the 
huspitality of our b 
sf think be tb 4 t I wen i Ty diverted 
by ineeting this man ol w in I had often 


heard, and who was as noted for the beauty 
and nobility of bis ftortin and features, as for 
the bravery he had displayed in his en- 
i counters on the battle field with the 
whites. ; 

“He was said to be far in advance of his 


ce sg in Civilization, and, by his super- 
rit 


y of mindand manners, commended | Onevia, standing erect and unmoved, in the 
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the respect ofall «ia whom he came in 
contact. 

“It was with more interest than I then 
evinced in current events that I proceeded 


to the parlor where I heard my father's | 


voice ringing out in high glad tones. 

“He was rejoiced that this Indian had 
been won over. 

“His influence was great among his peo- 
i and it would be exe: ted in preserving 

treaty just agreed ~ og 

“Twelve months before, 1 would have 

thoughts of fascinating this chief- 
tain, as I had often dene his pale faced 
brothers. 

“But my heart was then too sad to harbor 
such a design, and I welaoimed him witha 
gravity equal to that with which he receiv- 
ed iny salutation. ‘ 

“IT wish vou could have seen him, Janet, 
as I did, that bright morning in June in the 
far-off long ago. 

‘He was arrayed in all the paraphernalia 
of savage display, but tall, handsome, and 
almost courtly in bearing, he was as noble 
&@ Specimen of manhood as one could desire 
to see. 

“*Thisisimy daughter, chief,’ said my 
father as I entered, ‘have you any as fair in 
the Indian wigwains ? ’ 

‘None so fair,’ answered the Indian in 
excellent English. 

* “The Indian squaws are all dark, 

***Oneola never saw so bright a lady but 
once,’ 

“*And who could that have been?’ 
father asked carelessly. 


“*Many months agoa pale faced lady 
rode through the forest with one of the 
braves of her people. Oneola saw them 
coming and stepped behind a t1ee; and the 
sun seemed not so bright as that white 
lily?’ 

“His dark eyes gleamed with a strange 
light as he spoke, and I grew alimost ner- 
vous under the keen penetrating glances he 
bent upon me. 

“IT knew he referred to one of thoso*happy 
rides I used totake with Harold, and I was 
pied when ny father,seeing the shadows» of 
the past stealing over me, turned the con- 
versation into another channel. 

“Tt was about a month after Oneola's 
visit that my father entered the house one 
day in a most excited state. 

“*Nell! Nell!’ he cried, 
you!’ 

‘eT hastened to his call. 

“*Here is a pretty piece of business! 


“*That dog of an Indian bas had the in- 
solence to tall in love with you—the Pule 
Lily as he calls you! 

‘It is not an hour since he declared his 
passion, and with more ardor than I ima- 
gined an Indian could feel, be implored 
me to permit you to share his wigwam. 

“Share his wigwam, indeed? By the 

wers, I sould scarcely resist shooting 

im down, like an Indian dog as he is! 

“ ‘He seeins tothink it remains with me 
to decide whether you are to be his wife or 
not, that you have no say whatever in the 
matter.’ 

*{ did not feel that it was such a terrible 
piece of presumption after all. 

“VW/oman like, I felt flattered at even an 
Indian's preference,and iny heart was filled 
with pity and regret for him rather than 
with barsher sentitnents. 

“But as my father proceeded in his ac- 
count of the interview, I began to feel un- 
confortable, and wished the chieftain had 
bestowed his affections in some dusky 
inaiden of his own race. 

“It is an unfortunate affair, he continued, 
and may lead to serious consequences. 

“He iooked sullen enough when I told 
him, in pretty plain terms, what I thought 
of his presumption. 

“IT was rather too violent in my expres- 


my 


‘where ure 


| sions I inust confess. 


‘“My confounded temper got the better of 
ine, and I wounded the fellow’s feeling no 


| doubt. 


lover lett | 





“You women are always at the bottom of 
something that gives rise to trouble,’ and 
ity father left the room very inuch an- 
noyed. 

“T knew, as well as if I had been present, 
how he had spoken and acted during the in- 
terview with Oneola, for, though generous 
and loving, he had atemper that bordered 
on frenzy when aroused. 

“Knowing too that an Indian seldom for- 
yot or forgave an insult, I feared trouble for 
the future. 

‘But as several months passed, and we 
neither saw nor heard Of Onevla, we con- 
cluded our fears had e erated the dan- 
yer,and so [ resuined my rides which I had 
abstained from at ny tather’s suggestion, he 
having feared the consequences of a chance 
meeting with the chieftain. 

“Well, one afternoon I called for ny 
horse and started for a visit to one of iny fa- 
vorite woodland retreats. 

‘Tt was some distance fromthe village, 
and the path leading to it ran through a 
dense portion of the forest. 

“What it was that frightened my horse I 
never knew, but it must have been 


| thing terrifying, for he snorted, reared, and 


then dashed on regasdless of iny efforts to 


| eontrol or soothe him. 


} 


“Tam O’Shanter, with the witch behind 
him. could not have flown at a more break- 


neck speed than I did through that dark 
wood, 

‘On we went, and gradually the fear of 
an unknown death began to chill ine to the 
heart. 

“IT knew I could never retrace those long 


weary miles alone, and I felt I would die of 
cold and hunger ere any one could tind and 
rescue ine. 

“T was growing sick, weak, and faint,and 
fast yielding to the horrors of my situation, 
when,to my inexpressible dismay,!I beheld 


| 
| 





~— down which my horse was rush- 
ng. 
‘*To arrost the inad career of the animal, 
by asingle blow dealt upon its forehead, 
waa the work of an instant, and then pass 
ing the bridle of the stunned horse over bia 
arin, he approuched my side, exclaimin 
a triumphant gleam Mashed over his * 
face, 

“‘*AbSthe great spirit has blessed Oneola, 


and placed in his handsatie white Lily he | 


loves!’ 

*Tinagine ty consternation ! 

“The very blood in my vems seemed to 
curdle, and I remained speechless until I 
heard hit mutter— > 

“She is cold and tired, I will take her to 
the wigwaimn!° 

“Then, halt beside inveelf with fright, I 
cried out, entreating bin to restore me to 
iny father. 

“That naine seemed to arouse his? vil pas 
sions, for grinding his teeth while a look of 
mavage hate crept into his splendid eyes, he 
exclaimed— 

“*The white Lily shall never see her 
father again. 

**The insult he offered the chief of many 
braves still burns here,’—placing his band 
on his heart, ‘and Oneola will wring 
the heart uf the pale fave us he once wrung 
Oneola’s, 

“*The Lily must become the chieftain's 
wife. 

‘He will send the dark squaws away, 
dnd the white lady shall be the only mis 
treas of his wigwain. 

*-‘Oneola knows something about the rite 
of wnarriage practicad by the pale taces, and 
amedicine man of the whites shall makethe 
Lily the chiefain's wife.’ 

“Obl! whata moment of unutterable agony 
was that ! 

“Lonly wonder I lived through it! 

“Finding my entreaties were of no avail, 
I relapsed into silence tor the rest of the 

journey, and with « prayer in tmy heart to 
the Great Protector of all things, I resolved 
to resist tothe biiter end the wishes and ad- 
vances of my captor. 

“After proceeding several miles, we reach- 
ed the Indian settlement,and I was conduct 
ed by the chief to the largest and im0st com- 
fortable looking hut. 

“He spoke a few words in the Indian 
tongue to the woinen who gathered around 
us, and then left ine to their care after hav- 
ing addressed a tew words to ine in an al- 
nost sympathetic tone. 

“T was kindly treated by the women, and 
every effort made to induce ine to partake 
of food. 

But I was in too fearful a mental condi- 
tion to think ot bodily requirements. 

“T was undisturbed during the night, but 
with the morning's earliest dawn I was 
aroused by the entrance of two Indians, 
who were sent to conduct me to the 
chief, 

“In a large prove sat Opeola, surrounded 
by a band of painted warriors. 

“A minister of the gospel stood beside 
him, with a puzzled expression on bis 
face. 

**Father,’ said the chief, rising as he 
spoke and approaching me with a counte- 
nance on which were seen many conflicting 
emotions, ‘T love this white Lily as I have 
never loved the maidens of my own 
race, 

**T wish to make her my wife, and the 
mle faces shall then learn that an Indian's 
ove is as pure and strong us theirs, Unite 
us.’ 

“*T refuse to do so,’ answered the minis 


| ter. 





| 
| 


somne- | 


“'The lady is a captive, and, judging 
from the anguish depicted on ber counte- 
nance, I should say her consent has not 
been won. 

“*You have deceived me, 

“*Wheu your tnessenger summoned me 
last night to periorin the tmarriage rite, he 
did not tell me that the intended bride was 
a white captive lady. For shame Oneola! 
you——’ 


“But here the Indian clutehed his knife, 


and bent such a scowling, threatening 
look upon the sinister that le became si- 
lent. 


“The white lady shall decide for her- 
self,’ the chief! now exclaimed, drawing 
himself up proudly and bending an earnest 
gaze Upon ine. 

“*Will you marry Oneola and be his 
well-loved Lily, or refuse bin, and learn 
that an Indian can hate as strongly as he 
can love!’ 

“T saw no hate in 
fixed upon ine. 

“A true love had softened the ferocity of 
theirexpression, and thus reassured, I an- 
swered boldly. 

“LT amat vour mercy, Indian, but hear 
ine swear no threats of yours shall ever in- 
duce ine to become vour wile. 

“<T love another, and we pale 
ever true to our betrothal vows.’ 

‘This confession tell trom iy lips invel- 
untarily, and was instantaneous in its effect 


the maynificent eyes 


faces are 


| upon the chiet. 


“*Ah!’ he exclaimed, as with asingle 
bound he reached iny side and fiercely 
clutched my arin. 

“*Tell me what pale face has won your 


love, and where is the brave while his 
Lilv trembles in the Indian's power! 

“[ looked at the nan before tn ind read 
sorneth rigg inh PIs Opie face that iuced 
ne to reveal tw hiin the tragic story f imine 
and Har« 

‘*He listened attentively until 
and then answered simply. 


+ ‘Let the Lily tell Oneola her 


ids ilove 
I finished, 


pale face 


| lover’s naine.’ 


‘A pproaching nearer to him | whispered 
it. 
* ‘Harold!’ he cried, recoiling, while his 
dark features grew ashen-hued. 

* ‘Haro I is Oneola’s triend—trué, 
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race and tine are different! 

“Ifthe white lady speaks true,” taking 
my hand and bending a keen, searching 
look upon tme,—ana | cannot think the 
LAly ever les, then the great spirit refuses 
to bless Oneola and bis proud heart must 
break, for he bloves no other woman.’ 

“There was a sadness in those grand eyes 
of his that moved me strangely. 

“‘Noble lodian! I eried. clinging to bis 
hand, ‘lan not worthy to loved so 
well! 

“*De not despair! 

“The great spirit will reward and bless 
you with atruer wife than the poor Lily 
could ever be! 

“He pressed mv hand in silence, and led 
me back to the hut. 

“Stay here,’ he maid, consigning me to 
the care of the women, ‘lI will retarn in 
three or four hours,’ and with no other ex- 
planation he lef me. 

“The hours dragged wearily on. 

“T was ataloss to acoount for Oneola’s 
protracted absence, and noted with intense 
anxiety that another day was fast drawing 
to ite close. 

“But all things have an end.and at length 
I heard footsteps ap proachiny. 

“A tnoment after the door opened and the 
chief entered, followed by Harold. 

“My first iinpulse was to throw myself 
Into my lover's arins, inv nextto yrasp the 
hand of the noble savage ard pour out my 
heartfelt gratitude. 

“Knowing that Harold wks not atthe 
garrison, but out on duty in abother direc- 
tion, Oneola had « whe nd and revealed 
the story of my and Ws ill-fated 
love for me. 

“If Harold felt 


bore to show 


tne 


capture 


inver he wisely fore- 
first transport of 


inv 


t, atid sen the 


Joy at meeting again, we both forgot our 
surroundings 
“The Indian watched us moodily for 


awhile, then he approached, and extending 
his hand to ine wall - 

“Will the Lily 
caused lier? 

"The pale face seorned inv. love for his 
daughter, and inv heart swelled) with re 
venge and exultation when you erossed iny 
path vesterday. 

“'*Hat Tknown the Lilv was) Harold's 
betrothea—imny brother whose own lips re- 
vealed to me his unhappy love forthe white 
lady, thoush he did not give her name—I 
would not have leld tie reaptive for a single 
noinent. 

**Revenge is sweet, but Oneola 
net wrong his pale fice ft brother?’ 

“Then placing inv hand in Harold's, he 
COLIN Lie 

“Oneola gives the white 
friend, but she tiust) bee one 
he bears her away to the 
people. 

“A sudden yvleans of 
diated Harold's 
apoke. 

“They looked keenly at each other fora 
second, and seemed to arrive at some tacit 
und rmstandine. 

Nelli t said Harold, elasping my hand, 
‘this murriare inust take place; we love 
each other —wlv not become my wife! 

“tHe was all eazerness, 

But, fiarold, mv tather! 

“Tt would break his heart! I 
an agony of deubt and indecision. 

“The White Lily,” here interrupted 
Oneola, tiust beeome the bride of Harold 
or remain ia the Tndian wigwaui.’ 

“PEP seareiiod his face, hoping to find there- 
In signs of rejenting, but it was) stern and 
linpenetrable ae marble, 


forgive me the pain I 


would 


Lily to his 
his wife ere 
wigwatins of his 


Intense 
aus the 


joy” irra- 


lace, chieftain 


cried, in 


“Well, atter many tears and protestations | 


IT vielded, and in the grove where | had so 
nearly beeone an lodtan’s bride, surround- 


edbyv the ehief and his) braves, the rites 
were performed which nade ime Harold's 
wife. j 


“Tminediately alter Oneola disappeared, 
and after ashortinterval spent in search- 
ing for hiin, we out toward the vil- 
lage. 

“No need to dwell on my father’s 
when he learned that [had married Har- 
old, but as we found him nearly wild with 
griefat my mysterious a, it 
Was nota yreat while before he regarded 
very tenderly the tan had rescued 
his little girl frou ‘reds skinned 
devils.’ 

“Buttine works wonders as well as 
changes, and there camea day when he 
learned to call Onueola his) friend, and on 
more than one occasion thanked him for 
having wiven hit so good a son. 

“Until bis death, many years after, the 
chieflain continued to be to ine and imine 
the bravest and truest of friends. 

“Atour fireside and board, the best was 


meh 


rage 


who 
the 


reserved for him, and ty eldest son, 
Harry's aud Alicia's futher, bears his 
naine.”’ 

Here the old lady paused, but before 


Janet could offer asingle comment of de- 
light, Mrs. Langdon came dancing in the 
remit. 

“Did Tino. tell you, mignonne, that be- 
hind the clouds was the sun still shining! 
Bebold how its beaumare Kissing the rain- 
d ropes froin the flowers, and see, your cava- 
her electis riting upthe avenue! Cuick, 


don vour habit and away to White Wa- 
ter! 7 

And as Jan first viving a kiss to the 
old ladv thv way thanks rushed out I 
the room, Mrs ) murmured 

“Yeu, away to W Water in the tul 
power of your ith and beauty, and much 


shall I be mnistaken, granduvwAther mine, if 
wthe music of Lhe waters she 
does not listen toa story sweeter far than 
this you bave jus related of your Indian 
lover."’ 


Are grub worme good w eat! 


a 


laushing 


brave and tried, and I love him, though his | 


| house was thrown 


toe around 
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From a Cold. 


BY WwW. H.C. 








Verifond, in usingled accents of dis 
gust and a bad cold in the bead. 

He stxxion the grass plot before the 
paternal pesidence, clutehing bis kn k, 
and ruefully rogarding toe ligh 
cromed by an enliess procession of inoving 
shadows, and listening to the etrains ofa 
band im full blast that told the whole 
story. 

“Bletht ib I don't beliebe they've gone 
and giben a barty to beleome me hobe,”’ he 
conmuned with 
but delighted agorec.ation of this mark of 
attention fro: the family. 


> ent by heart!” name Alexis 


Of course ali the pretty girls of his ac- 


quaintance were yathbered within. 

Equally, of course, every room in the 
open and transformed 
into that stream of chatting “laughing, fun- 
loving humanity which would only see the 
ridiculous side of his miserable condition— 
head feeling as tf a saw were at work inside, 
nose &wollen, @ves watering. 

Any one who ever has been afficted with 
influenza knows the deplorable plight in 
wheh Mr. Verifond was plunged. 

Add to this that be was a young gentle- 
man who rather prided himself upon his 
yood looks, that he was the ‘cateh’ of his 
setforwhom halfthe belles present were 
daintily anyling.that he bad been traveling 
all day and wanted nothing in the world 
just then so much as a mustard foot-bath, a 
hot lernonade, and wo be tucked away in 
bed for the next twelve hours without ques- 
tion or hindrance, by which time he tfeilt 
that he might recover sufficiently to receive 
the affectionate greetings of his rela- 
tives. 

And now to be met with the necessity of 
facing that merry making throng. 

“Dll be hanged if Ili doit—notif Teamp 
down in the back yard all night. Achew! 
achew!"’ 

And <Alexis’s resolve wound up in a 
series of sneezes that threatened to be- 
tray the presence he was so anxious to con- 
ceal. 

Clearly, the camping down operation was 
eutofthe question, and, as he cast a last 
despairing glance over the 
he was revived by the inspiration of a 
thought. 

Aunt Prunella’s room! 

Nothing brighter than an oil-lamp burned 
behind her curtains. 

less the dear old lady! 

Without doubt she 
neuralyia, or tic doloreux, or 
pression, or some other of the thousand and 
one ailments that) plaved 
her ancient fratne, but she wouldn't laugh 
at bis woebegone countenance, nor ridicule 
the general misery of his condition. 

It was but the work of a momentto tip 
to the side of the house, to 
climb up by the lattice-work of the porch, 
audtap lightly at Aunt Prunella’s) win- 
dow. 

There was aciear fire in the grate, before 
which the old lady wis cormfortably toast- 
Ing her toes, 


A quilted and wadded dressing-gown was | 


airing on achair, and sharing the stand at 
her elbow with a formidable arrav of vials 
and pill-boxes was a deeply-ruftled, fresh- 
ly-crimped nighteap laid’ out for future 
time. 

Suddenly Miss Prunella put her hand to 
her ear. 

“Eh? she remarked, inquiringly. 

“Now if T could hear, | should say that 
somebody was vetting in through the win- 
dow ® 

“Queer how such notions take a body. 

“T really believe I'm having a change. 

“Now If its the deafness leaving ine, I 


| 
foughtto turn round and see a fellow crea- 


ture—— 
“Don tscreab, auntie; id's be, Alexis, 
“The Lord be praised for all His merey,”’ 

pronouneed aunt Prunella, soleinnly. 


“Why, vou don'tsay you was tridened | 


aboud be? 

*Ajexis, I have suffered the affliction of 
losing ny hearing, and I rejoice that it is 
iniraculousiv restored to me. 


“Under Providence I owe it to you, for 


vour voice is the tirst I have distinguished 


lor a week—yes, though the girls sat here | 


halfthe day talking about their party, I 
never heard a word, and so 1 told them.” 


It was the custorm in the Verifond house. | 
hold to humor all aunt Prunella’s fancies, | 


so Alexis never siniled as she poured out 
the trials to which ber teinporary deatuess 


, had subjected her, 
How his nother forgot to call her when | 


the breakfast-bell rung, how Frederick 
called “Fire! fire!’ and she was frightened 
half to death, knowing that she would 
never hear of it in time to get out of the 


| bouse until she discovered that he only 


wanted Biddy to puta tnateh to his yrate, 
and how Luecv walked Fitzwilkins into the 
front parlor as though they knew she'd 
be none the wiser for their lovey~lovey 
talk. 

Having unburdened herself of her own 
troubles, she was quite ready to syinpathize 
with his. 


If there was anvthing in which aunt 
Prunella excelled itside of her own ima 
winary lmValliisiii, Il Was } s yr «ot r 
invalids, so she bad Alexis coin rta 
stalled in herown dee wir,well wrapned 
in her CoW bcotiyg mpi Tiir-rel ve r 
could utter a protest, 

“Eb justshp down t the pantry and 


mix you 4 ginger toidy, and get you some- 

thing to eat, for ifthe giris knew you were 

here, pes wouldnt ive youa wite of 

peace—s disappointed as they were when 
| Fou didn't euine by the fires train,"’ 


front | 


himself, with anything | 


building, | 


was suffering from | 
nervous de- | 


hide-and-seek in | 


“It id for be, den?’ asked Alexis. “Who 


hab dey, anyway?” ; 

“Ob, ali the neighborhood, and Miss 
Lovelotte. 

“lam sorry you can't sce Miss Love- 
lotte. 

Your sisters are wild about ber, and 
she's’a pestect lady—screained every tine 
she spoke to we, and never ininded when 
Lucy laughed.”’ 

Alexis was sorry, wo, to: unknown tw 
aunt Prunella he had seen Miss Love- 
lote. , 

He was a little impressed by her, in fact; 
without a doutt he would have fancied it 
love at first sight, oniy that, being blest 
with young lady sisters, he was a trifle dis- 
trustiul of woiuan's arts, 

Ifhe could only be sure that 
the guileless anc 
seemed. < 

Hie was dreamily comtortable by the 
time the door clased bebind his aunt, and 
inclined to believe that Fate owed hitn soine 


she was 


recompense for denving him the pleasure | 


he would have found in Miss Lovelotte’s 
Smciely. 
It was in this mood that his glances 


began to wander t» Miss Prunella’s night- 


cap. 

_ his boyhood up, this portion of her 
wardrobe had alwavs —— to him asa 
thing tearfully and wonderfully made. 

Such erimmps and futings, such insertions 
and gathers! 

Such an incomprehensible combination of 
camnbric aud lace ! 

An insane desire caine over him 
the thing in his hands, to put 
head. 


to take 
it on his 


A pair of spectacles trom: the stand comme | 


pleted the outtit, and he waited with some 
aliusement for the moment when aunt 
Prunella would return and confront her 
bearded double. 

“In here, Clara. 

“Tt's the old lady's room, but that doesn't 


miatter.”* 


Alexis gave one wild clutch at the cap- 


strings which settled thein ina hard knot, | 


and then buried his face in his bandker- 
chief with a dismal groan. 

“What's the matter with her? 
second voice. 

“Ob, toothache or something. 

“Lucy says if it isn’t one thing it’s sure to 
be another. 

“She don't mind 
pyst. 

“IT screained inyself hoarse trying to do 
the agreeable to her yesterday.”’ 

“To her—what for? 

“Oh, don’t move, you'll get the powder 
in your eyebrows.” 

“That's enough, isn't it? 

“What for? 

“Why vou see, there’s a nephew in the 
case, and I believe in inaking triends of the 
family. 

“I've setiny heart on getting thi# Aleck 
— Alexander, or whatever his naine is.”’ 


asked a 


us, you see—deaf asa 


“Why, Dthought you were engaged to | 


Fernley.”’ 

“so lain, but I'd finda way out of that 
entanglement if Iwas sure of beeoming 
Mrs. Verifond. Are my lips too red to- 
night, Clara?” 

“About right. 

*You wear your hair dark nowadays, I 
see, 

Yes, I don’t know what possessed me to 
bleach it. 

“Til have to dye it now to the end of my 
days. ; 

“But there's one consolation; I can get 
ny tinger-pults to match without the least 
trouble.’ 

‘Is that all vou wanted ?’’ 

“You might have fixed in the dressing- 
room.”’ 

‘Not much. 

“Somebody would have found out that I 
was touching up my complexion—Lucy 
Verifond, for listance. 

‘(rirls with marriageable brothers are not 
to 'e trusted.” 

“Won't Fernley take it hard?” 

“Oh, perhaps. 

“Tin really fond of him, you know. 

*Ready ? 

“soa I, but I wish I had a thimbleful 
of brandy to chick up my spirits with. 

“Tin too down in the mouth for anything 
since Verifond has disappointed us.’’ 

The two radiant beings shook out their 
draperies and floated away. 

Outside the door there was a little shriek. 

“Assure as you live, that’s aunt Pru- 
nella, now. “Who do you suppose it was, 
Clara?" 

“In my room, Miss Lovelotte?”’ in aunt 
Prunella’s voice. 

“There's noboby there but my nephew 
Alexis, : 

“So you found him out, did you? The 
poor fellow feels as if he weren't fit to be 
seen.”’ 

“Wonder how she feels?’ muttered 
Alexis grimly, tugging at the refractory 
strings. 

And ever atter he had a tender regard tor 
aunt Prunella’s nighteaps, which no mem- 
ber of the family could quite understand. 

For Miss Lovelotte—well,words fail me. 

Clara succeeded in consoling Fernley,but 
Mine Lovelotte is Mixs Lovelotte to this 
Gay. 


<>. ~<——___ 


“FATHER,” he suddenly remarked, as 
e looked up into the paternal face, ‘you 
“Am [? Well I 
rasahusband should a de 
“And it's all over town how 
beral you are to her.”’ “HHow;: what do 
you inean?"’ “Why, 1 heard three or four 
men_on the car say that all you had in the 
world wasin her name!" “Yes—ahbem— 
es—you get to bed, sir ; 


i @ar l , 
| what toey ap. avout me, don’t listen to 


are awful good to ma, 
hope I treat he 


voted wife. 


loveable creature she | 


| turne 


and next time you | 


—— 





LANGUAGE OF THE FACE. 


OUND-EYED persons see much, live 
inuch in the senses, but think leas. 
Narrow-eyed persons, on the other 





| hand, see less, but think more and feel niwore 
intensely. 


It will be observed that the eves of chil- 
dren are open and round. Their whole life 
is to receive impressions. Itis only when 
childhood is maturing toward man or 
womanhood that thought comes, if it comes 
atall. But what is it that most leads to re. 


| flection? Experience. 


Our errors, our shortcomings, our failures 
—these teach us to think before we act, to 
consider each step, to weigh ev notive, 

W hen, therefore, the upper eyelid—for it 
is that which has the — amount of 
mobilitv—droops over the eye, it indicates 
not merely reflection but something painful 
to reflect about. 

Hence the length or drooping of the upper 
eyelid betokens contession and penitence. 

The drooping of half of the eyelids from 
the outer angle to the centre indicates the 
disposition to confess one’s faults to parents 
or seniors, to a “lather confessor,’ te the 
Supreme Being. 

the drooping of half of the eyelids from 
the inner angle tothe centre kens the 
disposition to repent, and, to “do works 
meet for repentance.” 

Closely allied to these sights are those of 
prayerfulness and humility. The former is 
indicated by the inusele which tarns the 


| eye directly downward, as represented in 


the pictures ofthe Madonna. Praverfulness 
is usually large in connection with that of 
penitance ; the reason of which is, that bet- 
ween the facuities of penitence and humility 
there is the same close connection as bet- 
ween contession and prayer. One who has 
more prayer than humility has the eye 
habitually somewhat opward, 80 
that the upper part of the iris isa little cov- 
ered by the upper eyelid, and so as to 
leave a slight space between the iris and the 
lower lid. The reverse is true of one who 
has inore huinility than prayer. 

The taculty of truth—that is, the love of 
it—is indicated by the musele which sur- 
rounds the eve, causing folds and wrinkles. 


| Justice is indicated by the muscle which 
| causes perpendicular wrinkles between the 


evebrows. Fullness and wrinkles, under 
the eye,tor which some persons are remark- 
able, indicate the love of mathematical ac- 
curacy ; and wrinkles curving upward from 
the outer angle of the eve and the évebrow, 
indicate probity or personal truthfulness, 
There are three degrees of the faculty of 
just.ce. The first is a kind of exactness or 
Strict honesty in small money matters, which 
soine people would call closeness, aud is in- 
dicated by a singular perpendicular wrinkle 
or line between the eyebrows. The other is 
the disposition to require justice in others, 
and is indicated by two perpendicular lines 
or wrinkles, one on each side of the centre— 
a very coimmon sign. The third degree is 
consclentiousuess, or the disposition to ap- 
iv the rule of justice to one’s self, and is 
indicated by three or more wrinkk 8 or lines, 
especially noticeable, extending above the 
eyebrow when the muscle is in action. The 
love of command is indicated by one or tnore 
short transverse wrinkles across the root of 
the nose, exactly between the eyes. Itimay 


be seen in great military commanders, in 


masters apd teachers, and in those gener- 


| ally who are fond of exercising authority. 


ln those who are wanting in tae power to 
comand, and have no desire for responsi- 
bility, this sign is also absent. The faculty 
of command frequently acts with that part 


of justice which reprimands, or requires 


others to do right,and both together produce 
that frowning lowering brow which is so 
terrible to evil~dloers,or to those who love to 
he approved rather than condemned. 
—__ ———>- 2 ee —_—_—- - 
A Boston man seeing another man with 
a tine umbrella raised over bis head during 
a shower, and thinking that he was a friend 
ran up to him, and, for a joke said: “I'll 
take that umbreila, please.’’ The victim 
proved to be a stranger, but he immediately 
handed it over, and said: “Ob, it’s yours, 
is it,’’ and broke away. 
ee 
Compound Oxygen in Catarrh. 
The following letter, which came unsolicited, shows 


| how promptly Compound Oxygen acts in a very trou- 


blesume disease, which, if not arrested, too often as- 
sumes a distressing and loathsome character. Not 
only in the early stages of this disease, but after it has 
become deeply seated and offeusive, has it been found 


| to yield tu the action of this new and remarkable 


remedy : 
“CapY & WoLWoRTH’S BUSINESS COLLEGE AND 
PHONOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 
Union Square, New York, Oct. 2 11. 
“DRS. STARKEY & PALEN—Sirs: [have now been 
using your Compound xygen—home treatinent— 
about six weeks, for a troublesome and very ‘lisagree- 
able catarrh, which was fastened on me by ‘siceping 
for years in a cold room, with my feet out of one win- 
dow and my head out of another! 
**Now for the results. In two weeks I appreciated 
a slight change, and in four weeks my head became 
asclearas anybody's, my breathing became freer, 
and general health mach improved, although pot spe- 
cially bad before. The difficulty in the throat—p>t 
nasal do you call it ?—is net fully corrected, but ft !s 
so much better that Lam more agreeable to myself, 
and wuch less disagreeable to others than I was be- 
fore using the Uxygen. 


, our 
‘‘T am delighted more than I can tell you with yo 


oh 
ich 
remedy, and give this testimonial voluntarily, = » 
e 

you are at liberty to sell for waste paper, FT _ 
re are 

such other use of as you choose. I know there ® 


nany teachers who, like me, suffer from catarrh, and 
who like ne have refused for » long time to acknuw 
edge it, who would be greatly benefited by the use 
Compound Oxygen. 


of 


Yours Very Respectfully. 
c. E. Cavy. 
Our Treatise on Compound Oxygen, — 
large reports of cases and full cont | 
Addvese Dre. STARKEY & Pax, 1209 ond 131? 


| Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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WAR.—— 


WAR on THe wasu-soier. WAR on FILTHY FUMES OF STEAM. 


A GOD-SEND TO OVERWORKED HOUSEKEEPERS and SERVANT-GIRLS. 


EXTRAORDINARY SUCCESS HAS ATTENDED THE INTRODUCTION OF 


The Frank Siddalls Soap 


IT HAS MADE A DOMESTIO REVOLUTION IN THOUSANDS OF HOMES. 
IT HAS BEEN DECLARED by EDITORS and HOUSEKEEPERS to be one of the MOST WONDERFUL DISCOVERIES of our Time, 


. 


66 
And the P OS T now has the pleasure of telling » Y-¥-r about its being a Labor-saving Invention, destined 
os 


to afford wonderful relief to over-worked women and servant-girls. 


to the comfort of the Rich as of: the Pooe, 


The Frank Siddalls Way of Washing Clothes is better and easier than the old way, and it will answer both for the finest laces and gan 


ments and the coarser clothing of the 


It isa cheap Soap to use; and a few minutes’ time on the part of a House- 


k of ordinary a ZY, is all that is necessary to show the washwoman how to use it, and every Housekeeper should insist om 
its used one 


time CTLY BY THE DIRECTIONS. 

THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP and THE 
FRANK SIDDALLS WAY OF WASHING 
CLOTHES never fails when the Soap falls into the 
hands of a person of Refinement, Intelligence and Honor. 


- HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF REFINEMENT. 

A person of Refinement will be glad to adopt an easy, clean, neat 
way of washing clothes, in place of the old, hard, sloppy, filthy way. 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF INTELLIGENCE. 

A person of Intelligence will have no difficulty in following di- 
rections which are so easy that a child could understand them. 
HOW TO TELL A PERSON OF HONOR. 

A person of Honor will scorn to do so mean a thing as to send 
tor an article and then not follow the directions so strongly insisted on. 
HOW TO TELL A SENSIBLE PERSON. 

A sensible person will not get mad when new and improved 
ways are brought to their notice, but will feel thankful that their 





attention has been directed to better methods. 








JUST THINK! NO STEAM TO SPOIL THE 
FURNITURE AND WALL-PAPER! 


DONT FORGET TO TRY THE FRANK 
SIDDALLS SOAP FOR THE TOILET, THE 
BATH, AND FOR SHAVING. It agrees with the 
skin of the most delicate infant, and infants washed in 
this way will not get prickly heat and eruptions and 
sores, which other soap often causes. EVEN A PER- 
SON OF ORDINARY INTELLIGENCE WILL 
KNOW FOR CERTAIN that the long-continued use 
of a Soap that is excellent for washing children CAN- 
NOT POSSIBLY INJURE THE MOST DELI- 
CATE ARTICLE WASHED WITH IT, no matter 
how quickly it may remove dirt. 








agy- And remember, this Advertisement would not be inserted in this Paper if there was any humbug about it. we 
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HOW A LADY CAN GET THE S80AP TO TRY, 
where it is not Sold at the Stores. 


tst.—Send 10 Cents in Money or Stam 

ad.—Say in her letter she nan Pc cl in the “POS T” 

34.—Promise that the Soap shall be used THE FIRST WASH-DAY 
after she gets it; that it shall be ued ON THE WHOLE WASH, 
and that ALL THE DIRECTIONS, even the most trifling, shall 
be followed. 










Those who send for a Cake must NOT send for any for their 
friends, Let each family who want the Soap send for t Ives. 


Now by return mail a full-size 10-cent Cake of Soap will be sent, 
POSTAGE PREPAID. It will be put in a neat iron box, so as 
to make it carry safely, and 15 cents in postage-stamps have to be 
puton. This is done because it is believed to be a cheaper way 
to introduce it than to send salesmen out to sell to the Stores. 

Of course, only one Cake will be sent to each person, but after trying it 
the Stores will then send for it to accommodate you, if you want it. 











THE FRANK SIDDALLS IMPROVED WAY OF WASHING CLOT HES. 





EASY AND LADYLIKE; SENSIBLE PERSONS FOLLOW THESE RULES EXACTLY, OR DONT BUY THE SOAP. 


The Soap washes freely in Hard Water. Dont use Soda or Lye. Dont use Borax or Ammonia. Dont use any thing but 
THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP. It answers for the Finest Laces, Calico, Lawns, Blankets, Flannels, etc., 
and also for soiled clothing of Butchers, Blacksmiths, Mill Hands and Farmers. 


A WASHBOILER MUST NOT BE USED; NOT EVEN TO HEAT THE W4ASH-WATER. 


h-water in the tea-ketile; the wash-water should only be lukewarm 1nd consequently a tea-kettle will answer for 
ouiactaan teak, Be cure to try the tea-kettle the first time, no matter how odd it may ecem. <A wash-boiler standing unused several 
days at a time will have a deposit formed on it from the atmosphere, in spite of the most careful housekeeper, which injures some 
delicate ingredients that are in the Soap. Wash the white flannels with the other white pieces. 


The less water that the clothes are put to soak in the better will be the result with The Frank Siddalls Soap. 





FIRST.—Dip cne of the 
tly, not mi 
ing pad a te in the bottom o 
ed up. 


add enough water out of the tea-kettle to warm it. 


wring them an 
of the pieces may be. 


articles to be washed in the tub of water. Draw it out on the washboard and rub on the Soap 
ing any soiled places. Then roll the article in a tight roll, just as a piece is rolled when it is sprinkled for tron- 

3 the tub under the water, and s0 on until all the pieces have the Soap rubbed on them and are 
hen go away for twenty minutes to one hour, and let the Soap do its work. 


NEXT.—After soaking the full time commence by rubbing the clothes lightly on the washboard, and all the dirt will drop 
out: turn the clothes insidv out so as to at the seams, but DONT use any more Soap; DONT acald or boil a single piece, or 
they will turn yellow; and DONT w through TWO suds. If the wash-water gets entirely too dirty, dip some of it out and 
add a little clean water. All dirt can be readily got out in ONE suds. Any time the wash-water gets too cold to be comfortable, 


insing—which is also to be done in lukewarm water, and is for the purpose of getting the dirty suds 

ou pone fp heey ee A each piece lightly on the washboard through the rinse-water, (without using any more Koap,) 
cod see that all the dirty suds are got out. Any smart housekeeper will know just how to do this. 

NEXT the blue-water, which can either be lukewarm or cold. Use scarcely any blueing, for this Soap takes the place of 

blueing. Stir a piece of the Soap in the blue-water until it gets decidedly soapy. Put the clothes throuyh this soapy blue-water, 

hong ham out fo dry without any more rinsing, and without scalding or boiling a single piece, no matler how soiled any 













Always make the blue-water sdapy, and the | as blucing the better. The clothes when dry + not smell of the Soap, but will 
amell as sweet as new, and will iron the easier, and wilt Gry as white and sweet indoors as t the ind the clothes will look 
whiter the oftener they are washed this way. Afierward wash the colored proces and colored ' ne way as the other pieces. 

pay” The starched pieces are to be starched exactly the same way as usual, except that a small piece of the Soap dissolved in the starch 


de « wonderful improvement, and also makes the preces won much easier. 


Address all Letters: OFFICE OF THE FRANK SIDDALLS SOAP, 


No. 718 Oallowhill Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“What was «he saving about money, and 
(Dur Uoung Folks grid, and silver,” inquired a harsh Vvice 
~ ° fro inside the “house,” : 
_—— *“Nothing,Jack,nothing particular. Never 
oHSU DW A PLECCDED MP’ mind, the doctor is te come to put the darl- 
sone ing boy om his pretty legs again, bless 
HY . J. i. Mf. = 


bition! 


H, mother, may I have one of those lit. 

tle brooms we saw the other div at 
() Cranby—those in the bushetsellor's 
cart I mean?" “Yes, people 
come round again.” 

“] wish | could go round the country like | 
they,”’ said Alice Fariner, ie eldest of the 
children. 

“It would be 


Theat. 

“f wish Joe wasn't coming to-night,” said 
the nother in an undertone to her daugh- 
ter, “Hell put your father alongside of 

) Some tnisehibel, 

“He's never content now?’ she sighed ; 
and then added, “Do you think the doctor 
will come, Betsy?" 

“Pio sure the voung lady will ask him,” 


dear, if the 


great fun moving from 


place to place.” jSheanswered. “Hut perhaps he won't 
“You would not find oo pleaniuit ws | Cle.” 
You wo * I “Here he is,” cried the woman. But she 


ou imagine,” replied Mrs. Farmer, sinil- 
ng. 

“Those poor people have wo put 
many trials. 

“You only think so now beeause you are 
ignorant of the troubles they endure.” 

“Well, Dshould like totry, at any rate,” 
replied Alice, who was ol an adventurous 
turn of inind; “and when the cart comos [| 
will ask the girl&" 

“Nonsense,” interrupted Mrs. Parmer. 
“You must not think of sueh a thing. 

“What do you taney people would «iy to | 
youif they saw you in a basket scller’s 
van?” 


sat down again in dixappointinent. It was 
only “Long Joe,” as he was called, who 
came upon thei inthe gloom, 

Nobody made way for him to pas, so he 
leaped upon the top step, and: entered the 
| inner chamber, where lis friend was sinok- 

inne. 

There we inay leave these inen to consult, 
and plan what were to be wicked deeds, 
and return tothe doctor and his daugh- 
ters, ‘ 

As soon as he came in, Alice told hitmn 
about the “house on wheels, and the sick 

| child; ending up with a request that her 

“T did not mean to go inthe van mother; father would ie to the amy 
(meant I would ask thea girl all about “Cro and see the ebild ! 
it.”” | Alice, do you expect ine to) turn 
trudge up to the moor to-night?” 

“OF course you will go, Arthur,” said his 
Wile, 

“Think of the poor mother’s delight if 
youaan assure her of her child’s eventtul 
recovery.” 

“Well, well; Tl! go. T must, T suppose,’’ 
replied the worthy doctor, siiling. “But 
Alice, ny dear, you need not go about 
promising my services to every 
the netyhborhood.” 

“DPilnever do itagain, father. 
broom girl was se vlad, and—" 

“Very well, Vin otf EE shall mot be long,” 
replied the doctor,  *iood-night, Alice.” 

Alice kissed her father, and = shut the 
street door, 

Hlalf-past nine struck; then the three- 
quarters past from the clock on the top of 
the Market House: then ten strokes warned 
the town it was time to goto bed, for they 
were very early folk in Downton, 

Quarter past — half-past ten! Eleven! 
| ‘Pwelve! and still Mrs. Farinersat up list- 
eniig for herhusband's footstep on the 
pavetment—-the firiy tread she always could 
recovnize—but it cane not. 


up with 


Why, my dear 
out and 

Nothing more was said upon the subject 
at that tine, but \lico Kept watel lor the 
brootmesellers. 

But they didi not) come time 
after; till oneafternoon Alice thouvht she 
heard them at a distance. 

The street was quite quict im the 
little town, and Alice 
self over the bride 
stream at the end. 

Alice Fariner was quite right 

In 4 few moments tie van cane up slow. 
Iv the little horse havin quite enough to do 
Ce pull and its occupants alone, 

A tall, well4srown girl was walking be- 
side the cart, and a siall white dog wis | 
fastened to it. 

As Alice stopped to wateh the caravan 
approach, hersister caine running up. 
"Oh, here vou are, Vives: iether 
dered where vou loud got te Pow did 

know the van Was ect? 

“Padida't know it) was eomuny,” 
Alico, tat DP throueiit it was.” 

“Bay a broom, miss? sad the tall girl 
Who was walkin tn the road, *Picusy to | 
bry aw brooiua.” 


for mothe 


sleepy 
Was Walkit by ner 


Wich ChOsSCs the 


But the 


won 
vou 


replied 


“Yes, Twill, said Atlee. Ll want one Was anything wrong ? 
very iueh; and Lily, will you have Tiad he been suddenly ealled elsewhere ? 
one” ; | She was not anxious, yet she felt nervously 


‘So Aliee passed berson | Watehtul in spite of herself, 
it she She would not wo to bed. 

‘One o'clock! A quarter past! 
boar. 

What could be the matter? 

Ah, bere he was at last. 

Footsteps stopped at the door. 

A knock. 

‘That was not her husband; for he always 
had a key. 

Mes. Martner hurried down. 

A nianon the step, a policeman, the po- 
liceiman, the ouly one in Downton,was out 
she. 

“Can T speak to vou, mum?” 

“Certainly. What is it?’? exclaimed the 
doctor's wile, anxiously. *Come in.’ 

“Don't bealarimed, mum, if you can help 
it; but the doctor—" 

“Well ?—quick—what about Doctor Far- 
ner? Make baste,’ 

Ye see, mum, he’s been set 
hurt «a little. 

“Eve took him to the drugyist’s,and he's 
quite nicely now, mui. He isn’t badly 
‘Tomuny 2? hurt’ : 
eountry doctor, ! ‘Let me gol” eried Mrs. Farmer, “let me 
parish—not dike a gol” 


Lily said, Yes; 
and as her sister paid tae penmiay tor 
looked earnestly at the girl and sald 

“Did you tiake those yourself?’ 

“No,” replied the ywirk ‘Pocuniy, tay Lit 
tle brother, did.’ 

“How clever he tiust bel said 
How old is vour little Dbrotuwer?” 

“Nine,” replied the virk vifeas an in- 
valid. 

“He ean't walk proporly > and = the doe- | 
torscan’t do him good without kiuives, and 
mother says they shan teut lus feet om” 

“Oh, dear!’ excliined Alico, in her turn. 
“What's your namie ? 

*“Botay Jordan. There's mother and little 
Tommy in the house with Boo, the baby.” 

“And haven't vou any iather?’’ inquired 
Alice. 

“Yer; but we dont see 
now,’ she replied, lisstily. 

“Thank vou iiss; Tommy will be so 
glad Go wet his pontios.” 

She was turning away, when 
thought came into Alice's hend. 

Why eouldn't ber tather cure 
Certainly he was only a 
and eniployed by the 
great phan. 

Still, Alice Knew le woes clever. 

So she said suddeuly 

“Where are vou olny to stop to-night 2" | 

“On the heath, atthe upper end of the 
town.” 

“Well, then, Pll tell father, and ask him 
to go and see vour little brother. 

“Rather's the doctor, and he can 
hit, pertiaps.” 

“Thank vou tiiss, but DT’ 
haven't money for payment. 

“Mother hus taken very Little the last 
week, and a yrand yenthoman would want 
nore than we have.” 

“Papa isn'ta grand gentieman,’’ replied 
Lily; “he doesn’t mind what he does.” 

Litthe Eva quite approved, but Alice re- 
proved her sister. 

The van gicl susiled, and said— 

“Pmsure we're very thankful, miss; 
Piltell iether, Mother! imother!" she 
cried. 

The wot, carrving a little 
out and stead boside them. 

The tew possers-byv took little notiee, and 
the children oo. Cie village ouly stared, | 

When all had been explained, the wo- 
inan thanked the viris, but she didn’t ex- 


No hus- 


Alice. 


mineh oof bin 


upon and 


a brilliant 


And she was about to hurry awav, when 
the policeman, who acted with much sense, 
said : 

“Don't vou stir, mutt, please ; the doctor 
Will be here in aininute or so. He's cou- 
inne call rigghit.’? 

In afew moments the 
appearance, 

tle was looking pale, and marks of a vio- 
_ lent struggle were evident. 

But he was not vitaily injured. 

‘There was a mark upon his throat, and a 
bruise on his ¢@heek, but no other outward 
injuries, : 

ic wus, however, very exhausted. 

It was as mnuch as they could do to con- 
Vey hin upstairs, 

There he was taken the greatest care of,as 
you may easily imagine, 

Mrs. Farmer asked no questions, but the 
| doctor could mot rest until he had told 
her. 

She wished him to sleep first; but he re- 
lated, in a Cisconnected way, how he had 
gone aptothe heath, and had found the 
Vall. 

“ He had seen the child, and found the 
case bolter than he had expected; but cross- 
ing the lonely road he had been set upon 


doctor made his 


eure 


afraid we 


child, came 


ct the doctor would cane to “the like of by two men, and robbed of his watch and 
aah thoney, and aliiost paurroted in the pro- 
“Well, you'll les not poor, and | cess. 
doesn’t want wouey: he’s got plenty now, fie policeman had found him lying half- 
and there are yrand things in our house,”’ nsensible in the road,and had brought him 
said siimpie | ify Such love druwwist's 
gold and &ilver t us (nd this comes of helping the trainps, 
“Nonsense, | . eplicd A “Don't t Mrs. Fariner. *‘No doubt it was al! 
talk such nonset- lol ‘ lever ranged beforehand.’ 
ing to you," she » Next morning the policeman called, and 
‘“jood eventnn heaven bless you, ssid thas the whole of the family were in 
uniss,” replied Liv au. ‘“jet up, | castody,and when the doctor was well 


Dick !"’ enough to relate the circumstancesthe men 
This was suid t (ic borsey which §olled , Would beoharged with the fovbery. , 
slowly with bis ivad upthe nin, and tre But there was nothing against the women 


_woinan re-entered the “house on wheels.’ | and they were discharged that afternoon., 


o {¢ sly story that!’ grumbled the | ; 
Ah! a likely story that 4 ) + eth ns eater of medinine 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


| 


In the evening the doctor was sitting rest- 
ing in the dining-room, when the servant 
announced thata ‘person wished tw see 
hit.” j 7 

“| can see nobody,” he replied. * Send 
to Mr. Nicholl.” ; 

Mr. Nicholl was the doctor's assistant. 

“she particulariy wants vou, SIP; I don’t 
She looks 
like a tramp.”” 

It suddenly occurred to the doctor that 
this visit had something to do with his al- 
venture of the evening before, sv he said, 
“Show her in.” 

“Well,” said the doctor, 
want?” : 

“You don't know what I suffer,’ she 
said. 

“PT thought the men had gone away alter 
the ‘birds.’ 


“what do 


they robbed you of. 


“Think bad of merit you will; but, doe- | 


tor, do you think I'd be a party w robbing 
the man Whe came to help my child ?” 
The doctor hesitated, but at length be an- 
swered, “No; I bevieve you're honest.” 
“Heaven bless you, sir,” she cried, “Tam 


| indeed ; and Jack has been led on by bad 


tramp in | 


example. ; 

“Oh,if you only could help bim he would 
be better.” 

“I cannot interfere,” replied the doctor; 
“IT must let justice take Its course, 

“If he%s proved guilty he must abide by 
the consequences.” 

This was all the doctor could do, and the 
men were committed for tral and sent. to 
prison. 

The good doctor would not say more than 
he was obliged to say, but the men were 
found guilty and sents penal servitude. 

Meanwhile he attended the child, and did 
all he could for the family of the man who 
had so ill-treated him. 

Alter a few years he succeeded in obtain- 
ing a very good appointment, and just then 


| the “house on wheels” made its reappear- 











ance. 

The poor boy was then well and strong, 
the van was still the home ot Betsy and her 
mother, but the white dog had been killed, 
run over in the street. 

Thanks to the doctor's kindness, Jack,the 
convict, was doing his best to earn a good 
character in prison. 

He heard, when the prison rules adinit- 
ted tis letter, how kind Doctor and Mrs. 
Farmer had been, and how his child had 
been cured, 

When he first went to prison the man had 
been very bitter, and very angry against 
every one; but when he reflected upon the 
kindness and Christinas-like behavor of the 
doctor, how he had returned good for evil, 
and had actually saved the life of the child 
of the man who had nearly taken his lite— 
then Jack, the convict, repented, and de- 
termined to do his best. ° 

So the years passed on, 

The doctor Jeit Downton, and gave Spot, 
his own puppy, to the woman of the van 
when he left the town to take up bis new 
appointinent. 

vor Spot did not want to leave his mas- 
ter; but the family had a long journey be- 
fore them, and the dog was leit behind. 

Meanwhile the doctor had become cele- 
brated, and had again removed—this time 
to London, 

The girls had grown up and had been 
presented at Court, and = went 
ciety. 

The doctor's house was in a fashionable 
quarter, and he was very rich. 

One day, as he was about to go out to pay 


his afternoon round of visits, In the hope of 


being able to get back in good time for a 
dinner-party that evening, a man stopped 
him on the steps and said— 

“May I speak with you, sir?—it is most 
important.’ 

“Certainly,” 
doctor. 

“What is it?” 

They were standing in the dining-room 
then. 

‘There is a deal of plate,”’ 


replied the kind-hearted 


muttered the 


man, a8 he cast his eves upon some beauti- 


ful things arranged on the sideboard. * You 
don't reinember me, sir?” 

*No,”’ answered the doctor. 

“I’m a ticket-o’-leave inan. 
rob you once, and I've 
since. 

“I heard how you behaved to my wife 
and I nade up my mind that if ever the 
time come 1 would repay what I owed you, 
sir.” 

“Well, well; I'in glad to hear you are 
grateful. 

“You had better find your wite and family 
and lead an honest life. Emigrate !”’ 

“I'm going totry, sir; I am indeed. But 
ae here to warn you first, at risk of my 

ife. 

“Three men are going to rob this house 
to-night. I know it. Now you are warned. 
Get assistance. 

‘*Let police be hid here. 1 pretended to 
join, because I wished to save you. It’s as 
true as I’in here.” ” 

“Thank you,” replied the doctor. ““‘Where 
are you going ?”’ 

‘Faraway from this, vou 
alter to-night. lL imust come here 
but tell the police. The entrance 
made through the pantry.” 

The man hurried away, and the doctor 
took the hint. 

Hie procured four constables, and posted 
thein in convenient spots in hiding. 

About twelve o'clock the guests had all) 
gone, and at two the thieves caine,and were 
ail captured. 

Jack, the convict, was released at once, 

put ~~ associates were ayain 
servitude, from which the 

ust been discharged. ew a 

Then Jack, quite repentant, started off 


repented ever 


may depend, 


inyself 3 


will be 


you | 


Its no use disguising it, sir. | 
Here's your wateh and ciainjaud (ue money | 


MtoO  BO- | 


I helped to 


sentenced to’ 
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into the country, to endeavor to find his 
wife and family. 
So Juck walked into Downton, and ag 
upon the parapetof the bridge, near where 
| he bad tirst seen Alice and her sisters byy. 
ing penny brooms eixbt vears before, brooms 
eh by his invalid little son, 

“Heaven bless thet all,”’ he said to him. 
sell. “I don’t kifow where I might have 
been but forthat good Doctor Farmer.”* 

And he saton the parapet that autumn 
evening, and just then the van came to ¢ 
halt ut the foot of the hili, and Spot ran out 
_ to. bark at the stranger. 

Betsy and her mother ran out, and a fine 
young lad of sixteen came to call the dog 
off. 

The fine lad was Tommy ; once alinost a 
cripple, but now strong and hearty, thanks 
to Doctor Farmer. 

But before Tommy could say a word, his 
| mother had rushed forward and welcomed 
her husband with tears of joy and thank. 
tulness. 

Spot suid no nore; he was sure it was all 
right. 

But he knows now how happy the tamily 
lived in the **house upon wheels,”’ for some 
Vvears, 

At last Tommy and Betsy went into ser- 
vice at Gireyston Hall, where Sir Arthur 
Farner was then living, and a famous doc. 
tor he had become; while Jack and his wife 
keep the lodge, and bless the day they first 
went to Downton and met Alice. 

re we 

THE TRAIT CuRIOSITY.— Probably no 
feeling has been held up te greater repro- 
bation than that ot curiosity. Early tradi- 
tion is full of allusions to it. The Norse 
legendas tell of the tate of the woman who 
rashly disturbed the grave of a hero to ob- 
tain his sword, and was consumed by the 
flaines that surrounded the enchanted blade. 
History and real life add their tale of warn- 
Ings agaist too great a desire to know “the 
whereiore.of every why.’ And yet the 
world would be badly off if no inquisitive 
people existed in it. Great inventors and 
discoverers are all, in one sense, full of eur. 
iosity. The desire for Knowledge which 
Johnson averred to be common to every 
human being “who is not depraved,” is a 
fori of inquisitiveness. Columbus was 
intensely curious regurding the unknown 
world which he believed lay across the un- 
explored ocean. Curiosity has sent out @ 
long succession of travelers into strange 
countries; from Mareo Polo and Marde- 
ville down w the latest African explorers, 
Curiosity has given to the world scientific 
discoveries and valuabie inventions. Curi- 
osity regarding the lite of previous ages has 
rescued interesting documents and ancient 
records from oblivion. Apples had fallen 
for thousands of years, kettles had bubbled 
for centuries, but it was only when enquir- 
ing inmmads like Sir Isaxe Newton's and 
Watt's observed ‘heim thatthe principle of 
gravitation was discovered or the power ot 
steam understood. Socrates was not so mis- 
taken when he taught his disciples to ask 
questions, aggravating as the habit must 
sometimes have been their fellow-citizens. 
Without a certain amount of curiosity no- 
thing would ever be learnt. It was the 
sight of a book of mathematical diagrams 
that gave Pascal his first desire to study 
geometry; the strange figures awoke the 
boy’s curiosity, and he became anxious to 
understand what they represented. Many 
a siuilar tale might be related of other gen- 
iuses. Curiosity of this description becomes 
au enthusiasin. No difficulty or danger 
will deter the votary of art or science from 
attempting to sulve the mysteries of his 
calling. Many a physician has,like Guyon, 
of Marscilles, given his life to gain an in- 
sight into the dark secrets of disease. Near- 
_ly every scientific discovery has been 
bought, at seme period, by a life, worn 
away by over-study, or more directly sacri- 
fived through accident or experiment. Dead- 
| ly climates and anknown perils do not 

check the ardor of the explorer. _Vander- 
| velde, the celebrated sea painter. paoiny in 
| 4 vessel during a raging storm, caused biim- 
self to be tied to a mast that he might study. 
the effects of sea and sky, and kept ex- 
claiming, “Marvellous, sublime,’’ totally 
oblivious of his danger. 

Se 

BasE-BaLL.—“Then you have been play- 
ing base-ball, have you?” said the wife of 
a city official last evening. “Yes, I guess 
I have. Gracious! Don't put on so muc 
linimentin one place. You won't have 
enough to go around Scissors! Whats 
slide I made on second.” “I should think 
so. I don’t believe there is enough cloth 
in the house to patch these trowsers. Well 
if you play base-ball I can’t help it." And 
the poor woman after having rubted lini- 
ment in until ten o'clock was obliged to sit 
uotil midnight to makethe rear elevation 
of the trowsers presentable. 

em 

Worpbs oF Wispom.—Ask no woman 
her age. Never joke witha policeman. Do 
not play at chess with a widow. Never con- 
tradict man who stutters. Be civil t rich 
uncles and aunts. Your oldest hat,of course, 
for an evening party. Always sit next the 
carver, if you can, at dinner. Keep your 
own secrets. Wind up your conduct, like 
your watch, once every day, minutely ex 
amining whether you ‘are fustorslow. Make 
friends with the steward on board asteater; 
there’s no knowing how soon you may we 
in his power. 
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HATING FirgE.—There is in Brazil a ger 


Inov poisonous snake, the surucucu, rgBpect 
| Ing which the following facts areg jated : 
The natives say that such is thaii%ntipathy 





rush 100 


ot the reptile to fire that the 
ff it 18 ex- 


| It, Seattering it with their taj 
| tinguished, even becomig 
, the attempt. 


in 
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~ iBrains of Bold, 





Never ~ Never speak an idle word. 
Early and provident fear is the mother of 


safety. 

Faithfulness and sincerity are the highest 
things. 

“Swift to hear, slow to speak,’’ is a good 
motto. 

From the lowest depth there is a path to 
the loftiest height. 

It is less paintul to learn in youth than to 
be ignorant tn old age. 

Gold is, in its last analysis, the sweat of 
the poor, and the bieod of the brave. 

What is becoming is honest, and what- 
ever is hovest must always be becoming, 

Only those faults which we encounter in 
ourselves are insufferable to usin others. 

Challenge the passing hour like guards 
that keep their solitary watch on tower and steep. 

We often pretend to fear what we really 
despise, and more often despise what we realiy 
fear. 

Passionate persons are like men who 
stand upon their heads; they ece all things the wrong 
way. 

Those who blow the coals of otiers 
strife may chance to nave the sparks fy in their own 
faces. 

Though charity may tend to make your 
purse lighter one day, yet it will make it heavier an- 
other. 

Watch for opportunities of usefulness 
Fvery day brings them, and once gone they are gone 
forever. 

If a man speaks or acts with a pure 
thought, happiness follows like a shadow that never 
leaves him. 

Every man’s vanity ought to be his great- 
est shaine, and every man’s foliy ought to be his 
greatest secret. 

. Looking to others for our standard of hap. 
piness is a sure way to be miserable. Our business is 
with our own heart, 

I know no real worth but that tranquil 
firmness which seeks dangers by duty, and braves 
them without rashness. 

If you would find a great many faults be 
onthe lookout. but tf you want to find them in un- 
limited numbers be on the took tn, 

Deceit is the false road to happiness; and 
all the joys we travel through to vice, like fairy ban- 
quets, vanish when we touch them. 

All deception in the course of life is, in- 
deed, nothing else but a lie reduced to practice, and 
falsehood passing from words into things. 

Perseverance is the crown of all the other 
virtues, and the characteristic of heroes, It is a simall 
thing to begin, we must persevere to the end, 

We are taught toclothe our minds, as we 
do our bodies, after the fashion in vogue, and it is 
accounted fantastical, ot something worse, not to do 
- ‘ 

The sweetest life is to be ever making 
sacrifices tor Christ; the hardest tifea man can lead 
on earth, the most full of misery, is to be always doing 
his own will and seeking to please himseit. 

It has always been my observation of hu- 
man nature, thata man whohas any reason to be- 
lieve in himself never§ flourishes himself before the 
faces of other people, in order that they may believe 
in bin. 

Health is the bed-plate on which the 
whole mertal machinery must rest and work. If this 
be cracked, or displaced, a:J the mechanisin that 
stands on it will be jarred and disturbed, and made 
ineffective. 

Console yourself, dear man and brother; 
whatever you may be sure of, be sure at least of this, 
that you are dreadfully like other people. Human 


nature has a much greater genius for sameness than 
for originality. 


A person who is accustomed to speak 


with deliberation may sometimes, by a few words epo- | 


ken at the right moment, overthrow an argument and 
make far more tnpression than a mu titude of words 
Without thought. 


*‘Why do you attack me?’ said a brilliant 
glow-worm toa vile little Insect, as ugly as it was 
venomous. ‘*Because you shine so brilimntly.’* This 
reply is the explanation of a great many tikes and 
dislikes and rancorous feelings. 


The greatest loss of time is delay and ex: 
pectation, which depends upon the future. We let 
go the present which we have in our power, and look 
forward to that which depends upon chance—and so 
relinguish a certainty for ap uncertainty. 


Such is the power of health that, without 
its co-operation, every other comfort ts torpid and 
lifeless as the power of vegetation without the sun. 
And yet this bliss is commoniy thrown away in 
thoughtless negligence, or in foolish experiments on 
our strength. 


Always endeavor to speak to some pur- 
pose. It would b-- weil sometimes to ask ourselves if 


what we are about to say will nmpartany valuable in- 
formation, whether the one addressed wfl receive 


aay profit, whether it ts anything worth saying, or | 


whether there is any object to be gained iu speaking. 
Much useless talk will thus be avuided, 


The habits that children form may be at 
Orst largely, if nut entire ly, controlled by whose whe 
watch over them. Tendencies to certain modes of 
thought and action are 


undoubtedly inherent, and 
Constitute the separate individuality of each child, 
but these may be so encouraged or counteracted as 
greatly to increase or diminish thet power 
Never give way to melancholy Nothing 
encroaches more Fight against it vigorously une 
great remedy is take short views of tite Are vou 
happy now? Are you tikeiv to remain so til) this 


—s Ornext Wonth, of vext year? Then why 
estroy present happiness tiv a distant misery which 
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‘ig emininities. 


They have ‘swimming matches for ladies 
in San Francisco. 


Some extravagant belles pay as high as 


$0 for their stockings, 
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Stamped gold-figured stockings imitate | 


the gotd-embroldered ones. 


Often the virtue of a woman must be g¢ great, 
since it has to suffice tor two, 


Monroe, Ga., has had a wedding in which 
the bride was but 12 years old. 


Inlove women goto the length of folly, 
and men tothe extreme of silliness. 


A Bridgeport doctor is trying to cure a 
woman of the queerhabit of eating Castile soap. 


Wildness isa thing which girls cannot af- 
ford; delicacy a thing which they cannot lose or find. 


A North Alabama woman claims to have 


cured herself of cancer by the constant use of clover 
tea. 


About half the fashion plates sent out 


from Paris are colored at the prisons by female con- 
victs, 


If a lady gives a gentleman ‘‘the mitten,’ 
the proceeding may be calied a sleight-of-hand per: 
formance, 


The dark grave, which knows all secrets, 
can alone reclaim the fatal doubt once cast on a wo- 
man’s name. 


The majority of women are little touched 
by friendship, for it is insipid when they have once 
tasted of love. 


An eccentric fancy in hosiery 1s the stock. 
ing of green silk witha peacock’s feather of tinted 
gold on the instep. 


The Countess Marsosvsushsowsnoff, who 
is now in Engiand, ts the despair of footmen, who try 
in vain tv pronounce her name, 


The young woman who sneeringly re- 
marks that men are all alike generaiiy, shows her 
sincerity by taking the first man that offers himseli to 
her. 


The idea of teaching every girl to thump 
a piano, and every boy to be a book-keeper, will 
make potatoes worth tour dollars per bushe! in twenty 
years. 


A woman at Elizabeth, N. J., has five 
thousand recipes for making horse liniments and 
salves, and yet she never owned even a clothes 
horse. 


From selfishness men make severer laws 
for women than for themselves, without suspecting 
that by doing so they raise them above them- 
selves, 


One ot the most beautitul women of New 
Orleans is now in an Indiana insane asvium. Her in- 
sanity, it is said was caused by the use of enamel on 
her face. 


If the Chiwago papers’ statistics can be re 
tied upon, nine Chicago women out of every ten, in 
stepping from a street car, steady themselves with 
the wrong hand 


A brute of a bachelor, on being informed 
that “marriages are made in heaven, *’ said he wished 
that a prohibitive duty had prevented their export 
from the place of their manutacture. 


“To the handsomest woman in town,’’ 
was the address on a valentine received at tne Con- 
way postoffice. The female population of the town 
numbers about 200, and there were just 199 who called 
for the missive, 


“Did you like the sermon?’’ inquired 
one lady of another who attended a certain church last 
Sunday for the firsttime. ‘The sermon ?’—oh, I sup- 
pose so, but there wasn't a decent bonnet in the whule 
congregation. *’ 


A photographer says that at eighteen a 
girt will sit twelve times for a photograph, and then 
be dissatisfied, At forty the same person will sit once 
and take the picture, even if the artist points out 
three or four defects, 


A. Vermont young lady recently made 
the acquaintance of a yeung inan, on the way to Sara- 
toga, who succeeded in obtaining possession of her 
baggage check by volunteering to look out for it. Man 
and baggage have both disappeared, 


Mrs. Jago says that she is glad to learn 
that ‘language is used to conceal thoughts.’’ She 
says she never could believe that the dreadful lan- 
guage Mr, Jago used, when she dropped a stove lid 
on his toe, expressed the true sentiments of his inner 
soul. 


“Father, did you ever marry another 
wife but mother?’*’’ **No, my boy. what possessed 
you to ask such « question ?*' **Becanse I saw in the 
old famity Bibie that you married Anno Domini in 
18435, and that isn’t mother, for her name was Sallie 
binith.** 

‘Suppose we pass a law,’’ said a severe 
father to his daughters, ‘‘that no girl eighteea years 
old who can't cook a good meal shall get married un- 
til she learns how to do it?’ ‘“Why, then, we'd ali 
get married at seventeen,’’ responded the 
sweet chorus, 

A Springfield cigar dealer went off todin- 
ner the other day, and left his inexperienced daugh- 
ter to tend the store. On his return he ound that she 
had sold about 500 cigars, which enormous sale she ex- 
plained by saying that she asked a cent apiece for 
them, as they were about the size of a stick of candy. 


The Count de X., possessing an immense 
fortune, becomes smitten with a young girl who has 
no marriage portion Yielding to the solicitations 
of his family, he tries to cure himsell of his tuctina- 
tion. He makes several voyages, with a view to for- 
get his idol, but withvut **At hast,’ 
claimed he, ‘‘Il must marry herif 1 wish to stop lov- 


success *X- 


img her 
A Kansas woman heard that her neighbor 
sad sai she was weak in wtit and exercised n 4 
piine over her ct idren muutlietihem doas they ch 
in a most disgraceful tashion And she immediatriy 
ealied in her boy from the oack yard and walloped 
and bis yeltacouia be heard hail a mile. 


nim. 
proposed to let her peighburs see what a faleifer the 


May BeVEer come ut ali, or yuu may Bever live ty seer | other woman was. 


girls in 
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News Notes. 


St. Louis barbers will havea shaving match, | 
India has nearly 20,000,000 acres of land | 


sown to wheat. 








A case of surgical instruments was re- 
cently found at Pompei. 
The city of Alexandria, before its bom- 


bardment, had 300, 000 inhabitants. 


Guiteau’s body has been reduced to a 
skeleton at the Medical Museum in Washington. 


The Czar will make his eleventh attempt 
to assume the crowa of Rassia in about.a month. 


During last year dogs in Lycoming coun- 
ty, this State, killed sheep with an aggregate value of 
$67. w. 

The worms, which are abundant in Lyons 
county, Ky., are being destroyed by myriads of small 
red ants. 

Cattle valued at $13,500,000 are calmly 
grazing in what was six yearsago absolutely an tu- 
dian country, 

One hundred acres of potatoes br ught a 
Sumner county, Tenn., farmer $10,000, He has plant- 
ed a second crop. 

Plumpness, milky whiteness of complex 
jon, puffy eyelids, and swuilen skin, mark emphati- 
cally the arsenic eater, — 

A local dinner to four at $30 per plate,ex 
clusive of wines, is exciting the astonishment and ad- 
miration of Bostonians, 


A juvenile glutton at Ashley Falls, Mass., 
recently sucked 3 eggs on a wager, wanted tw 
suck a dozen more for a dollar, 


In Cumberland county recently a farmer 
attempted to drive a bull out of his barnyard, but the 
savage brute gored him to death, 


Mrs. Abraham Lincoln's wedding ring 
was placed on her finger after death. 
“A. L. to Mary, Nov. 4th, ist2, 


All the stars and insignia of the decora. 
tions bestowed on Napoleon LIL. by other sovereigns 
are about to be sold among the French crown jewels. 


The ‘‘booming’’ towns of Dakota Ire 
drummers to travel on the trains east of Fargo and 
talk toemigranuts about the advantages of settling 
near them, 


A cloud of flies so swarmed about the 
steeple of a church in Detroit the other day, as to pro- 
duce the appearance of smoke, and the fire-engines 
were called out. 


Ninety-three thousand acres have been 
planted under the new Arboricultural Actin Kansas. 
Preference ts given to the cotton tree on account of 
its rapid growth. 


San Jose, Cal., has just put up a Brush 
iight on a mast two hundred fect high, made of gas 
pipe, and is new able tu do without one-third of its 
street gas lamps. 

The immense territory of New Mexico, 
embracing 121,000 square miles, has a population of 
100, 000, of whom 50,000 are Mexicans, 2,000 Indians, 
and 2,000 Americans, 


The number of horses at present in the 
country is about 12,000,000, of which = 1,100,000 are 
owned in Illinois, @hich has the most of any State, 
and 1,032,000 in Texas. 

A New York physician condemns the use 
of dotted veils ladies are wearing, and reports several 
cases of permanently tujured eyes that have been 
caused by this fashion. . 

A line of wire fence two hundred miles 
jong is being constructed from the Indian Territory 
west across the Texas Panhaudie,: and tirty-five 
miles into New Mexico. 


It is inscribed, 
Love is eternal." 





R. R. R. 
RADWAYS READY RELIEP, 


THE CHEAPEST AND BEST MEDICINE FoR 
FAMILY USE IN THE WORLD, 


In from one te twenty minutes never falls to relieve 


| PAIN with one thorough « . No matter 
how. violent or excrutiating the in -By KHEU- 
M*iit, Bed-ridden, intr, Cripple pled, Sl 
| Néeuewiele, or prior trated with 


' pe vent sickness or pains from change of water. 





John Bright says he knows of but one | 


war since the days of William the Conqaecror that was 
justifiable, and that was the war for the preservation 
of the American Union, 

Of four Erie doctors who, many years 
ago, fixed the doom of Capt. John H. Welsh to take 
place within 24 hours of thetr consultation, he has at- 
tended the burial of three. 

A county superintendent of instruction 
in Indiana has been caughi selling advance 
the questions prepared monthly for the examination 
of the teachers by the State Board, 

John Babcock is under arrest at Norwich, 
Connecticut, for destroying the stone that marked 
his daughter's grave. The marble 


coples of 


had been put in | 


place by the dead girl's betrothedgand Babcock had | 


forbidden it. 


An Englishmon sent a young girla New | 


Year's card with these words upon it: ‘‘Gulden sun- 
shine will be vours at last."’ A Jury just compelled 
him to pay $5,000 for breach of promise, and the pro- 
phecy is fulfilled. 


During 4 fire last week a brave New York | 


policemau saved the lives of gight children, He 
forced his way into the burning building, stood on a 
window-sill, and caught the little ones as they were 
dropped frum above. 


Hugh McCann, a laboring man of Al 
bany, has been in the habit of sleeping with kis rigtit 
arm under him. Tuesday morning he awuke and dis- 
covered that that arm was paralyzed, and @ surgeon 
telis him that it is doubtful if he ever regains the use 
of it. 


The Rev. Wm. T. Ellis, of St. Louis, was 
fined $5 in a police court. But it was not for an of- 
fense which affected his standing as aclergyinan. He 
had insisted on picking over a barrel of decayed po- 
tatoes in front of his house, to the discomfort of 
neighbors. 


hils 


Four Altoona young men Jately went out 


horseback riding with four young ladies. © 
A noth 


suddenly fainted \ 


latter was thrown from her hors 
ed to assist her, but 


later the horse fone of the oung 


away | art 

. Wester yy r 
new way of preserving fruit I T 
skin of a cat wmtil IL loko like iite thew set 
limb ofa cherry tree, or in some natural posiltien on 


if the position is changed every 
day it wiil effectually frighten away the birds, 


| 


7 &y- add 


luftleuumation ef the Ridneye Inflammation of the 
Hladder, foflammation uf the Kowet s, Congestion of 
the Lungs, Sore Throat, Diticult Breathing, Valpita- 
tion of the Heart, Hyste ries, © a) oN Diphtheria, Ca- 
tarrh, Influenz we adache, Toot Neuralgia, 
Rieuniation,  Onilis, (huite chitha. "hervunenees, 
sleeplessness, Bruises, Coughs, Colds, Sprains, Paine 
in the Chest, Back or Lim s, are ineatantly relieved. 


MALARIA EN ITS VARIOUS FORMS, 


FEVER AND ACUE. 


There is not a remedial agent in the world that will 
cure Fe ve ~~ Agee 5, all wr poh yh Bills 
ous, Scarlet, Ty iT ellow and other fev 
Wy RADWAY'S Picts) so quick as RaDWayY’ ‘o baapt 

(eLIEF. 

It will in a few moments, when taken accurding 
directions, cure Cram Spasms, Sour Room 
Heartburn, Sick Headache, Sammer o Copptates, 
Diarrhoea, Dysente ry, Catie, Wind in the Bowels, « 
all Internal Pains. 

Travelers should always aw i * a bottle of RADWAY'S 
READY RELIEF with them, ow drops in water se 
the 
wetter than French brandy or bitters as a stimulant. 


THE TRUE RELIEF. 


RADWAY'S Reapy Resine bs the “all remedial 
agent in vogue that w netant op pain. 
Fitty Cente per Wottte. 


DR. RADWAY'’S 


SARSAPARILLTAN RESOLYENT 


The Great Blood Purifier. 

FOR THE CURE OF CHRONIC DISBABE. 
SCROFULA OR SYPHILITIC, HEREDI- 
TARY OR CONTAGIOUS, 
WHETHER SEATED IN TAR 


Lungs, Stemach, Skin, Bones, 
Flesh or Nerves,’ 


CORRLUVTING THE SOLIDS AND VITIATIAG 
THE FLUIDs, 


Chronic Rheamatism, Serofula, Glandalar Swell- 
ing, Hacking Dry Cough, Cancerous Atlee ctlons, Sy phi- 
lithe Complatuts Bleeding of the Lun Dyspepsia, 
Water Brash, He Doloreux, White welling Tu- 
mors, Uleers, Skin and Ilip Diseases, Mercurial Disa- 
vases, Female Complaints, Gout, Dropsy, Salt. Rheum, 
Bronchitis, Consumption, 


Liver Complaints, Etc., 


Not only does the Sarraparilian Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents In the cure of Chronle Serofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Diseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


Kidney and Bladder Complaints 


Urinury and Womb_ Diseases, Gravel, Mabetes, 
Dropesy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and in all cases where 
there are brick-dust deposits, or the water ts thick, 
cloudy or mixed with substances like the white of an 
egy, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billous appearance and White bone=-dunt de pos- 
its, and where there isa pricking, burning sensation 
when passing water, and pain inthe small ofthe back 
and along the loins, Sold by druggists, 

One bottle contains more of the active principles of 
medicines than any other preparation, Taken to 
Teaspoontul Doses, while others require ve or six 
tines as much, One Dollar Per 


RADWAY'S REGULATING PILLS. 


Perfect Purgative, Soothing Aperi- 
ent, Act Without Pain, Always 
Reliable, and Natural in 
Their Operations. 


A VEGETABLE SUBSTITUTE FOR CALOMEL, 


Perfectly Tasteless, elegantly coated with sweet 
yum, purge, regulate, purify, cleanse, and strengthen, 

KADW AY'S PILLS for the cure of all disorders of 
Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, Bladder, Ner- 
vous [Aseases Headache, Constipation, Costiveness, 
Indigestion, Dyspepsia, *Bilionsnens, Fever, Inflam- 
mation of the Bowe 4, Pile & and all derangements of 
the Internal Viseera. Purely vegetable, containing 
no mercury, ninerals or deleterious drugs, 

Beg Oleerve the following symptoms resuiting from 
Diseases of the Digestive Organs: Constipation, In- 
ward Piles, Fulness of the Blood in the Head, Acid- 
itv of the "Stomach, Nausea, Heartburn, Disgust of 
Food, Fullness or Welght in the stomach, Sour Krue- 
tations, Sinking or Fluttering at the beart, Choking 
or suffocating Sensations when in a lying posture, 
Ditoness of Vision, Dots or Webs before the sight 
Fever and Dull Palo in the Head, Dt teieney of Pera- 
ration, Yellowuess of the Skin and Eyes, Pain in 
he Side, Chest, Limbs, and Sudden Flushes of Heat, 
Burning in the Flesh 

A few doses of KADWAY'S PILLS will free the 
system of all the above-named disorders, 


Price, 25 Cents Per Box. 
SOLD BY DRUGGISTS, 


READ “FALSE AND TRUE.” 


Send a letter stamp to RADWAY & €0., Ne. 38 
Warren Street, New Yor 


4@ information worth thousands will be sent to you, 


TO THE PUBLIC. 


There can be no better guarantee of the value o1 
Dr. KADWAY'S old established K. K. R. Rewepies 
than the base and worthless imitationsof them, as» 
there are False Kesolvents, Kellefs and Pills, Be 
sure and ask for Kadwuay'’s, and see that the pane 
**Hadway’’ ison what you buy. 


THE MILD POWER 


3CURES# 


rh. EY8 HOMEOPATHIC VR 
In use twenty years. The moet safe, comnate, econom 
fcaland efficient medicine known umphreys’ 
Book on Disease and its Cure (144 pp.) also Illustrated 
Catalogue sent free. Humphreys Homeopsthic 

Medicine Co.. 108 Fulton &.. New York 


MADWAYS READY mene wi wil! 


slate, ae, 


the Stomach, 








Retablished 1963. 
KEYSTONE Siate and Soapstone Works. 


SURTE MANTELS 


» Latent and most beautiful designs, and all other 
Soo pstone Work on hand or made to order, 
"JOSEPH Ss. onus, 2- 58 9 1 gpage 
© a leeroom : 1210 Ridge venue. 
= yt ‘2 11 & 1213 Spring Garden St., Philada, 
} Send Jor Mlusrated Catalogue and brice-List, 
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het. dering ry eetessrl beolidays, 
a speeding s long time a certain inter- 
vais wth wy grandisther, «hbo was an 
einen: surgeve liviog in aemall Wren in 
Sof-ik. 

] wae a grest favorite of bin, apd come 
qeentiy began \ loyk on he bouse a8 a sort 
A ground bone. 

Oue day, l regret te my the old gentic 
inan while gving he rrundes as oe 
vere oid, «hich om fined him to bed, bot 
from whieh be antecipeted nathing sr- 


\ eas far years ago. 1 was m the 


U pfortunatel ry. bowever, © our great @r- | 


row, his tilnee proved wore serious than a 
fire expected, and in afew days the poor 
oid gentieman «a no more. 

1 went fran bane with my parents, a dm 

tance of thirty two miles, to attend the fun- 
eral. 
The distance in thome days being too great 
to admit of our returning the same day, we 
were compelled vw stay t night afer the 
funeral at the bvuse. 

As the epace in the house was rather 
limited, | was asked if I should be afraid vy, 
sleey in the bed in whieh my grandfather 

; an ides which I indigmanti» 
ated. 
It was forthwith arranged that | sleould 
pee the night in that roovn. 

In justice t) thome who suggeme! the idea 
of my being afraid, I ought \o sey that that 
part of Suffolk was intens!y o0 pert itirus 
and that, considering I wasonivy a bew of 
fourteen, iy omseuting & sleep in the 
foun wea, under (be Cireusmtances, soipe- 
what ovurage rus 

I retired uv) rest at the usual time, no 
GoutéA with mv thoenmghi« ful f wstoricsn I 
hal heard of read alrnit gieows and gh my 
Visitasta. 

I turned my attention to th whieh 
lwav spend the ensuing buurs, ae bonds 


re pudi- 


bem} «ony 


boped, in sweet oblivirn. 

twasa huge old-fashioned four-pmter, 
with heavy curtains hung on rings, which 
rattio!l with every tmovement of the bed, 


and was, at the time of which I am writing. 
a highly aristecratic beistead; but consider- 
ing all the attendant crrcu:ustances, ite fun- 
cereal appearance was not calculated ts in- 
spire iiy vouthful breast with any but the 
Une destual se nmalions 

Il undressed and gr ted, 


ints devoutly 


hoping that my slambers might not be dis 
turted by the apyearanum of any spiritual 
Vimivor. 

The curtains near the head of the bed- 
stead being partially drawn, by turning mny 
bead in either direction, wy gaze rested on 


thein. 

Alt that titne, there was nothing equiva- 
lemt te our teodern nigtt-lights, and save 
forthe reflection of the fire in the grate, my 
runn war in dark ness. 

These curtains s«mmed, to my already 
halfterrified fancies, ts te biding-places for 
any numberof gtymts, all ready tw con- 


front me, the moment T should be rash 
enough Ve throw off tay e@-thiy cares and 
Counnit invee:! tthe arose of Morpheus. 


However, I at lest fell asleep. 

My reym was of a troubled nature. 

I fancied I beard atrenge noises in the 
ruom, but atany rate I awoke after being 
mleepashort tine —I muy frm about two 
Of three o'clock in the morning, faneving I 
heard the curtain rinus rattling. 

I tiwruyirt it cust be my agitated] state of 
mind which exused this idea. 

Jimaygine, then, iv horror and fright 
when Ilaaw, by the faint glimmer of the 
pow expiring fire, that the curtain on one 
side of the ted was being forcibiv jerked 
aside by some unseen hand. : 

I trembled frou: head to foot, and aower- 
64 beneath the biankets, expecting I hard- 
ly knew what. 

Again and again did this unséen hand jerk 
the curtain. 


It could not have been atrick of the im- 
agination. 

I wasunablets erv out even if I had 
been inclined ts deo ms. 

At last, after having given about half-- 


dozen angry jerks, ineflectually as regards 

willing the curtain aside, I was lef{ to en- 
le such rest as To evuid reasonably expect 
yet before tmorning. 

Sever was daviizght more eagerly wel- 
comed by anybody than it was by we that 
teyortiiing. 

With the earliest dawn | sprang out of 
bed—feeling braverthan I had done a few 
hours before—and proceeded first to dress, 


I had pever believed in ghosts before, and 
should like to find out the truth of this une. 

Mr seewed to tlLew inere title. 

But in of the slemn pro 
ceedings we had od the day L«fure.a 
emile stole over the face of my grandd- 
eA ber. 

it was quickly su 

“{ think I can expiain the inystery young 
gentieman : let us onne ts.” 


We all followed the old lady upstairs into | 


the room where I had pasmeed the night 

She went to the mide of the Led and 
pointed lo the curtain rings. 

We then aaw the explanation of the whole 

. whieh was 2s follows: 

My grandfather was. a | have said, very 
ceielrated im bis day, and consequently 
had a large practice. 

Hie night-bell, in order m4 to disturb the 


other inmates of the bous-, was bung in his — 


room by bis side. 

When the old gentleman was taken iil, 
abe lute silence was enjoinet. 

This bell, therefore, wee taken down, and 
the wire tastenmed to the curtain rings. 

On the night in question, sume young 
men, rangers in the place, and comse- 
quently ignorant of my grandfather's ii!- 


pews and death, were going home rather 
| noisily at the somewhat early bour at whict 


tuy @iventure Wok place. 

eing bent on mischief, they commenced 
pulling the night-bell handle, in order, as 
they no douta vtmerved, “te rouse the oid 
gentleman. 

Every pull. therefore, gave a oorrespond- 
ing tog at the curtains: bence iny terror 
and frigit in thinking that sxoe unearthly 
Visiter was in my room,trying tw pull thein 


ashle. 


My mind was set oonpletely at rest by 
this sirople explanate-n: and I went bome 
that day tully omvinerd tial there is a 
reas to be found, if ome will only try, for 
the specious ghee stories which: foolish peo- 
ple constantly publish for the benefit of the 


iwnorant and credjulous 


My Aber alventure which happened 
aome vears before the one 1 have jum re- 
lated, was net of @ sartiing a nature. 


At the sane Citne, it Was calculated, voung 
as] was, > cause ie a Cousiderabie ainount 
of uneasiness. 


. ! 
I was ®@aying at the saine house during 


mv grandfather's lifeti 

Being aiere child, 1] was of course net 
permitted t stay up late by ny worthy 
grandmmher, who used ty send we tw bed 
about seven Olek. 

One night I had gone to bed in the roorn 
I usually cocupied; and on awaking in the 
morning, I found that evervthing in the 
room had changed ! 

J could nt acoount for it. 

I was notaslicep walker: | 


ue. 


it here I was 


_enseunced in another bed. with toy clothes 
neatly folded up at the fea. 


I tried to run over the events of the pre- 
ceding day; but though Io reueinbered 
everything that had oecurred, I oould think 
of nothing which tnight acooont for this ex- 
traordinary metamorphosis. 

When the time came for getting up— 
whieh I knew by hearing the old clock on 


| the stairs—I rome and drewe~«1. 


| awaking 


and then to examine my room, in order to | 


ascertain if powsible by what weans my 
ghomiy visitor bad inade his entrance and 
exit. 

The door, being hidden from my view 
when in bed by the curtain, presented itself 
as the teeomt probable means. 

J exainined 1 as well as iny agitated state 
of mind would perenit. 

Nothing, however, appeared to show any 
Signs of tiv Visitor's entrance. ; 

i wassecurely locked, as I left it the 
night before; and there was no sliding 

vel or anything of the sort which could 
toe admitted anvisaxdy. 

I then turned towards the window; _but 
that too was fastened: and | oonfess I gave 
the affair up as tmcormprehensibile. 

I went downstairs more thoroughly in- 


prom-f with regard to eerie visitants than | 
rewmember ever w have been before. 


My preoccupied air, for 1 was debating 
whether or m4 tt tnention my adventure 
attracted) atte:it and drew forth meas 
questions,t6 allot whieh I replied with very 


guarded answers 
Ab last I Wid tue whole sory, adding that 





On going out of my Brno, 1 perceived 


that I had been removed during iy sleep. , 


I was quite at a loss to understand bow. 

However, the inystery was soon ex- 
plained. . 

After I had gone to ved, an old friend of 
my grandfather's had arrived unexpectedly 
with his wife. ; 

They had calculated on stopping the 
night, and the only room available for the 
worthy couple was that in which I was 
asleep. 

After much deliberation, it was arranged 
that I should be turned out, to make room 
for them. 

On going to ny rootn to awake ine, [ was 
found fast asleep. 

My grandimther, a kindly old dame,pro- 
posed removing tne, Uo pessible, without 
Ine, which was, as she said, a 
pity. 

Porgetful, therefore, of the probable oon- 
wxjuences, the old lady took me in her 
artos, and deposited tne safely in the bed in 
which | found tnvseil in the morning. 

Alkthough this was dune with the best in- 
tentions, vet it was. ] think, a rash proceed- 
ing, as the its in tue case of a sensitive 
ebild might have been serivus. 

I think that these two adventures serve to 
show that however improbable an event 
may be at the time, there is generally an 
explanation to be found for it, without tg- 
neorantly and foolishly attributing it w su- 
pernatural agency. 

I consider that the present mania for so 
doing is caiculated to do an immense 
amount Of barin,especially to the young and 
ignorant. 

———— 


necessity of gathering certain plants before 
sunrise, asin the case of the St. John’s 








“ The Father Uutwitted. 


yY w.Hn.c. 





GEORGE MACKENZIE, who flour- 
ee in the Jast half of the ne venteenth 


a cae || ) century, was one of the most eminent 


jurists ever known in Scotland, besides be- 
ing a brilliant man of letters. 


| W. Turner. 


fle inherited wealth, and during his busy | 


life he added to it su unuch - - -cereeed 
one of the wealthiest men of his Une. 

WAS a politician he was se] f-wiled and stub- 
born; and, at times, violent. 

Between himself and the 
Bute astrong political di me 
which neither showed a disposition w har- 
mnonize. 

Yet the Earl had fallen deeply in love 
with Sir George's daughter, and the love 
was by ber returned. 

The lovers knew that the stern old advo- 
cate would not consent to their union. 

In fact, it itis doubtful if Sir George 
would have adinitted Bute to his house as a 
friend. 

His feelings were deep and bitter; and he 
had been heard to denounce the Earl as lit 
tie better than a renegade. 

The lovers put their beads together, and 
consulted. 

They were eager to be made man and 
wife. 

Of course, the young lady could elope, 
and be married clandestinely ; and the fa- 
ther could net help himself; but, ah! he 
could disinherit bis recreant daughter ; and 
that must not be. 

The young Earl was not mercenary. — 

The dammsel's prospective wealth, as heir- 
ess of her rich father, had given her not a 
particle of extra attraction for hit. : 

Yet he did not like the idea of having his 
wife deprived of her just inheritance; and, 
naturally, he did not care w lose such a 
broad and grand estate—fur this daughter 
was an only child. 

At length the Earl hit upon a plan, and 
resived to act upon it. 

He visited Sir George in 
while the latter held the office 


his chambers, 
of King’s 


oung Earl of | 
erence existed, | 


| the Little Playmates, by C 





New Publicati 
“Hints and Remedies for the Treatmeni 
of Common Accidents and Diseases. And 
Rules of Simple ea A pg by Dr. Dawson 
Revined, and en. 
laged by twelve eminent inedical men be. 
longing & differeut London hospitals. This 
com ‘ 





book has received the menda 
tions abroad for its general simplicity end 
usefulnes. The Hospital Gazette says of it 
that the fact that it is now in its edi. 
tion,and that it has been pail a te, five 


different languages, will sufficiently show 
how this little work is tly 


in r covers, 25 cents; 
MacMillan & Co., New York. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadel phia. 

“The Annals of a Baby,” Sarah 
Bridges Stebbins, just published - >. 2 
Peterson & Brothers, is one of the brightest 
and best books of the day, full of ex. 
quisite humor and telling 


in the highest d it in 
n ’ 
“ne scenes, in ian § 
central 


& cents. 
or sale by 


tints a series of 
course, the Baby is the figure. 
These scenes, and the various characters 
taking part in them, are so natural and so 
felictously drawn that the reader cannot re- 
sist the fascination tLey exert, and this 
holds sway until the last. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Publishers, Philadelphia. Price, 
£1.00. 
NEW MUSIC. 

Music teachers are happy because they 
have just learned that there is a set of beau- 
tiful instrumental pieces published, called 
lie Baker, the 
pular American composer, all arranged 


| carefully for beginners on the piano or cr- 


Advocate, and appealed to hiin for assist- | 


ance. 

Now, as man to man, in matters 
of business, or in any way not involving 
brotherly love, Sir George held the young 
Ear! in high esteem; and there was no man 
of bis acquaintance whom he would have 
nore readily assisted legally. 

Furtherimore, the advocate had not the 
remnotest idea that Bute either loved his 


daughter or thathe was familiar with 
her. 
“Sir George,” said the Earl, when he 


was ready to open bis business, ‘there isa 
voung lady in this ctv whoin I dearly and 
devotedly love; and she has confessed her 
love for me. 

**Her tather is wealthy. 
not for the lady's tnoney ; 
be pleasant to have ber 
ber. 

“From this you can judge thatthe tather 
is Opposed to our union. 

“Atall events, we fearthat such 
case. 

**Now, my dear Sir George, I know that 
you would not besitate to avuuch for any 
worthiness.” 

The old nan nodded assent very pleas- 
antiv. 

“And, sir, I think vou would be willing 
to exert vour influence in my Ddehalf, if 1 
should inarry the lady clandestinely. 

* Your intluence weuld be effectual, Iam 
sure.’ 

And sothe Earl went until he had 
brought Sir George not only to promise his 
assistance towards preventing a disinherit- 
ance, but sotar had the keen old lawyer 
entered into the spirit of the thing, that he 
wivised the Earl, by all neans,to go ahead. 
“Why,”’ he exclaimed, forcibly, “the man 
tinust be blind, ora fool, who would reject 
such an alliance for his daughter—one of 
the oldest narnes in the realmn,; a fair share 
of wealth, and a coronet. 

‘450 ahead, my lord, andI will 
you, if I can.” 

And the Earl went ahead. 

That very evening he arranged with the 
lady, and onthe following day they were 
privately married. 

In the evening Sir (reorge 
daughter. 

He bad just inquired for her, when a door 
was opened, and she and the Earl of Bute 
entered, hand in hand,and advanced 
straight tw his chair,and went down on their 
knees. 

Not a word of explanation was needed. 
The old advocate caught bis breath ; chang- 


Now, sir, 1 care 
vet it would not 
father disinherit 


is the 


sustain 


missed 


his 


_ ed from a death-like paleness to a furious 


flush half a dozen times; and, finally, gave 


} 
| in. 
FLOWERS AND SUPERSTITIONS. — The 


wort, orin the yathering of May-day gar-— 


landa, seems to ,» back as far as the days of 
Pliny, who mentions that soine flowers, as 
the lily of the valley, had to be gathered 


| in secrecy, and therefore before daybreak, 


eee RN ne ee NR am 


tw insure their efficacy. It is peghaps no 
loss that the purpose for which the wizard- 
world employed these flowers have passed 
into oblivion ; but it is probable that with- 
out some such knowledge the explanation 
of the naines or superstitions attached tw 
inany of vur plants must remain impossi- 
ble. Poppies are saidtu have once been 
offered tw the dead to appease their manes, 
which Inay accovunt for their surviy ing asa 
funeral flower, in spite of their brightness 
of cok rT. 
=——_ 2 <P — 

A FRENCH newspaper says that married 
people in Sweden hav« fights than 
anywhere else on earth. 


ineore 


en 


“Sir George, henceforth I shall take plea- 
sure in sustaining uy wife's father,’ said 
the Earl. 

A hot response were upon the parent's 


lips, but he swallowed it; and, gradually, | 


asense of the absurdity of the situation 
omseseed hin; andsanon, be burst into a 
earty laugh; and the erring children were 
forgiven. 
3 

WE are apt & think that Africa is only a 
desert and wilderness, but it is muuch more 
thickly inhabited than America. Authori- 
ties which set the population of the latter at 
34,545,000 vive the foriner 23,300,000. In 
the Soudan the population is rated at 80-000,- 


(An), one town on the Niger containing &- 
OOO inhabitants. East Africa is rated at 3,- 
AN, and eyiiatorial Atrica is rated at 


40,000,000 souls It 1s estimated that the ne- 
gro Iw. Many of the 
tribes are above the condition of savages, 
having fixed habnations, though inerely 


mud huts, defended by stockades. 


race Nutmiwr 


ition in 


| Proceedings, 


gan. It has always been a very hard mat- 
ter for teachers to select inusic easy e h 


| for beginners, at the same time pretty in 


melody. This set contains twelve different 
army as fullows: Little Play mates, reverie, 
faltz, Schottiche, Redowa, March, Polka, 
Quadrille, Varsovienne, Mazourka, Galop, 
Overture, and Polka Mazourka. Price, 25 
cents each, or as a first order to let those 
parties who have not yet seen them to have 
an Opportunity to examine, they will send 
all twelve pieces of the *Little vYmates”’ 
upon receipt of $1.00 in cash or _—- 
aamnen. po Bad all orders to F. W. Hel- 
nick, 180 Elin street, Cincinnati, O, 
MAGAZINES. 


The Sanitarian for August contains: Aid 
to Com inon Scbhools—The Status of Educa- 
the United States, Influence of 
Woman on Village Adornment, Tree Pre- 
servation, American Medical Association 
Vaccine Virus; Statistics of 
Suicide, Expert Testimony, Rights of the 
Insane; National Association for Sanitary 
and Rural Improvement, and otier valua- 
ble and interesting articles. A. N. Bell, 
Publisher, New York. 

—_—_—P-?- ee 


EaTInG H1s Worps.—In Russia, the au- 
thorities have a very effective way of pun- 
ishing editors or pamphleteers for libeling 
their fellow men or the officers of the Gov- 
erninent. At Novgorod, not long ago, a 
certain editor and publisher, who issued a 
newspaper—not at stated intervals, but 


, whenever he had gathered news enough to 
| be worth the telling,and who also published 


books und pamphlets, had been accused of 
having published a libel. He was brought 
totrial, aud the libel proved, a libel of the 
inmost scurrilous kind; it had been a libel 
upon individuals, and also upon an arm of 
the (roverninent—the police. 

The culprit was sentenced—to eat his own 
words! He wastaken in charge by the pub- 
lic executioner; by him conveyed to the 
great tnarket-place, where a platform was 
peg: é erected for public use; he was 

ed upon this platform, his erime and the 
sentence of the court read; after which 
the strange sentence was carried into exe- 
eution. It was a pampblet which he had 
uublished. The book was there separated 
Int? single leaves, the white margins of 
which were trimmed off; then the printed 
mges inade up into compact balls, or pel- 
ets, and the libeller forced to eat them! As 
many as he could chew up at a time were 
put into his mouth, and these be must mas- 
ticate and swallow as expeditiously as pot 
sible. A man steod by with a bastinado, 


| ready to give hin therewith a gentle re- 


the Suap sends for it. 


minder should he lag in his feast. But the 
punishinent was not carried to a dangerous 
point. An experienced ph was in at- 
tendance, whose duty it was to stop the re- 
past when, in his judgment, the culprit had 
swallowed as much of the paper as he could 
endure without permanent injury. 
—_——_—">-e 
A VERNoN (Conn.) schoolgirl has mowed 
an acre of grass. 


——__—<  - <————_—_ 


THOSE of our read- 
ers who have not 
vet sent for acake of 
sara ga 
Ss h 

yom before the 
reinarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 
Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have 4D 
immense sale, and as we understand it ~~ 
contemplation to establish agencies for ! 
sale all over the United States, our pentore 
whodesire to aid in the introduction © 








what is one of the most remarkable inven 
would do well © 
Persons must 
and when 


tions of modern science, 
avail themsel ves of the offer. 
not send for more than one cake, 
sending for a cake 
must net send for 
any of their friends, 
the rule being that 
the one who wants 
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THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


CAUGHT-SHIP. 











oR 
ei — OE 27 Stops,i0 SetsReeds, $109.75 
A Noted Woman. Dye ot 


The item in regard to the failure of **Yours for ST th Wh ~ J 
health, Lydia E. Pinkham,** of Lynn, Mass., which , ' , 

has been floating through the papers, we are glad td 
learn is false in every respect, as we found on inquir- 
ing at Hubbard's luternational Newspaper Agency of 
thi city. The Lynn ‘‘Bee’’ said a few days since : 
‘The Lydia Pinkham Compound business is not 
financially embarrassed, as reported, but is being con- 
ducted on a much larger scale than ever, doing a | 
large and growing business, and paying one hundred | 
cents on a dollar.’’ Mr. Hubbard has whole charge 
ofthe advertising of this and vther similar large 
houses, and informs us that he has inserted her ad- 
vertisements on yearly contracts in over 4,000. news- 
papers last.year, so that she is to-day the best known 
woman in America, In addition to this fact she is a 
live, earnest woman over sixty, and doing a great 
deal of good in the world, as many of the best families | 
in this city can testify, Her advertisements, though 
worded plainly, are not equivocal in any sense, anid 
her remedy is one of the few of great merit before the 
public.—New Haven Sunday Register. 

-_- >> - >. — 
Superfiuous Hair. 


Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfluous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, 4 Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

—- ae 

Old Geld Beught.-—-Silver and Platinum of all 
kinds. Fall valuepaid, J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- | 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver. #2 
Filbert St., Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- | 
press. Mention Tux Port, | 

—————{—-+ > _____- 

4a” When our readers answer any Adver- 
thement found im these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Satarday Evening hipped on «ne ye irs trial, with Organ Bench, 
Post Stool and Music, ONLY 


—— * 8109.78 + 


WANTED z 


tered Lett-r, Money refunded with interest if 

not as represented after ove year's use, ans 
built on the old plan, #70, $19, $50 8 to 11 stops. 

Canvassing Agents can make mo 

oney selling the NEW and BEAUTI-#g | 

ULLY ILLUSTRATED edition of 











It takes a clever man to conceal from oth 
ere what he duesn*t know. 
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Ben Bobstay was a sailor true, 
And to his galley sighed, 
**Id run most any ris-skif you 
Will be my tender bride | 
For you're the galliot to get, 
S3o now em-bark with me, 
And float, in sunshine or in wet, 
On the canoe-bial sea ! 
You've stole my yacht ! you are my yawl, 
I war-ship you divine ; 
Come, let us cutter away! I call, 
Oh, love, I collier mine !** 
*‘Nay,'’ spake the craft-ty maid, **you men 
Are wherry nice before 
You wed, but ever raft-er then 
You're each a man-of-war ! 
You'll whaler wife, and siaver too; 
She‘ll lugger hod of coal 
While you will lighter pipe or two 
Aud on the sofa loll! 
You clipper wings so she can't fly, 
You treat her barge, you know ; 
You ne‘er es-steamer, and—oh, my | 
Just think corvette. No! no!"’ 
Ben was no jolly-boat to see ; 
His transport all was fown, 
**Love vessel little thing, *’ groaned he, 
*To wreck—I might have know. 
Oh, gall’’-eon-ly said, **good night! 
This smack kill me, and my 
Grim coaster ‘1) and, all in white, 
Will launch you till I die.** 
—MAKK LEWIS. 


Humorous. | 





Ossian, Ind., July 19, 82, 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘Presenting 
the Bride, '’ in due time, and all who have seen It are 
éclighted with it, You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly, as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premium a is 





Leesburgh, Kans., bi uly 21, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE Postis a splendid literary journal, 
And the ‘picture is very handsome, Am greatly 
ased with it. Everyone Whohas seen the picture 


considers it grand, as 


Secor, Ill., July 24, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
uful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,** in due time, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
wy most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 
dy for you in the way of subscribers, “6 


a E 








Barry, Mo, July 21, 82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiums, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon. 
J.T. D. 
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Neosho, Mo., July 21, '82. — 
Editor Post—* ‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 

to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 

consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 


in our gallery for the inspection of our friends, 
J.M.L. 


Alford, Pa., July 25, ’82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘I’re- 
senting the Bride.’’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 
subscribers for you, 


Wretches have wings—hence we hear oc- 
casionadly of flying criminals. 

“Do you enjoy good health, Zachary’’’ 
“Certainly, Who doesn't?’’ 

When is a crow absolutely inexcusable? 
When it’s a raven without caws, 

Why is a drawn tooth iike a thing forgot- 
ten? Because it’s out of the head. 

The higher the words which people use 
in a quarrel, the lower their language. 

Brown is after a divorce from his wife; he 
wants to be untied because she is untidy, 

Why are farmers like fowls? Because 
neither will get full crops without industry. 

When an old actress is painting her face 
to look young, she is making up for lost time. 

Why is a locomotive like beefsteak ? 
cause it’s good for nothing without [t's tender, 


A man walking carelessly along the side- 








~The Famous Beethoven Organ with « beanttfal 
Pipe Top, Handsome Flack Walnut Case. suitable 
or the l’arlor, Church or Sabbath School. 


“ 








Catalogue FREE. Address or call upon 
IEL FP. BEATTY, Washington, Now Jersey. 


~ The Public is requested carefully to notice 
' the new and enlaryed Scheme to be drawn 
Monthly. 


S@- CAPITAL PRIZE, 5,000. 
Tiekets only $5. Shares Ry 
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Columbiaville, Mich, June 21, ’82. 
Kditor Post—Your premium, ‘'Presenting the 
Bride, *’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
{e:l to please the most fastidious. Many thanks, 


Belvidere, Pa., July 18, '82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘*Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. I am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown It to quite a number of people, 
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Uncle Tom’s Cabin 
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and they allsay itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 


cription list. 
W.F.S. 





East Smithfield, Pa., July 24, ’82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’* received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it, All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb, Expect to get you numerous 
subscribers in a few days. 
M. M. W. 





Condersport, Pa., July 23, ‘82. 
Falitor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’’ has come to hand, and in good 
coudition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 


some subscribers soon, 
W.M.S8. 


Mount Pleasant, July 21, ’82. 
Fditor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- 
ture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,*’ was duly received, and 
am more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 


somest picture l ever saw. I 
G.L. 


Chehalis, Wash. Ter., June 28, '82. 
Editor Post—Have received ny picture, **Present- 
ing the Bride,** and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. lam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 
svinest and most valuable premium they we 2. 


Pearsal, Tex., June 19, '82. 
Editors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
for which accept tuanks. It is the most beautiful pre- 


Mium | ever saw. 
U. 8. F. 





Chattanooga, June 27, '82. 
Editor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 
terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. 
It is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by 
hewspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many 


subser\pers. Am quite proud of it. W.E.R 





Verndale, Minn., June 23, 82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
seuting the Bride, ** and think it very beautiful, Had 
it framed and hang up two hours after its arrival. It 
is admired by everybody. EB 

F. E. B. 





Jamestown, Ind., June 24, ’82. 
EAlitor Post—I received my premium last night, and 
think It very beautiful. [ will with pleasure aid you 
ju raising your subscription list, and | think I can 


Get & great many subseribers fur you. 
; I. F.D. 





Peconic, La., June 18, '82. 


Editor Post—The premium picture, *‘Presenting the 
Brite’ received, and 1 consider it grand. I have 
shown it touseveral of my friends, and each and every 
wer vi them pronounce it beautiful 

Satu lay 5 e y ’ i a 
Ml Phuto-(Meoyraph Presenting the BK 


Ain 


lul¥ tu hand, amd it is even better than you 


Claime Tit ty be, 
tee Way ot new subscribers 
u. W. H, 





lwilisee whatican do for you ia 


walk, fell down a coal-hole; he was picked up coaled, 


In what is called society it is not so much 
what people think as what they wear that is import- 
ant. 

“I love the summer,”’ said the boarding- 
school girl, when she eloped with ber arithmetic 
teacher, 

P t P ° 

What is that which lives in winter, dies 
in summer, and always grows with its rvut upward? 
An icycle. 

Brown says that patients do more for doc- 
tors than doctors can do for patients. The patients 
enable the ductors to live. 

A woman who waits for her husband to 
return from the lodge has an object in view, and more 
than likely another in hand, 

Now is the time when the dog sits on the 
stump of his tail and grins at his owner for paying a 
license to let bia run unmuzziled. 

It isn’t that a man means to lie about 
snakes, but when one two fect long comes at him, it 
looks as big asa fire-engine hose, 

What is the difference between a tube 
and a fuolish Dutchman? One is a hollow cylinder, 
and the other is a sitly Hollander. 

A disappointed young man says he just 
wishes he was aruimor, because a rurmsor soon gains 
currency, which he has never been able to do. 

A boat race is projected between a crew 
of dentists and barbers, The former are more accus- 
tomed to pulling, and the latter to handling scuils. 

What isthe difference between an ol.l 
tramp and a feather bed’ There ts a material differ- 
ence. One is always bard up, while the other is soft 
down. 

When a father chastises an unruly son 
with a stout switch, he thinks he has done a smart 
thing. P. 3.—The boy, as he rubs the sore place, 
thinks #0 too, *’ 

‘‘What have you been doing since I last 
saw your’’ ‘‘l*ve been attending a course of free 
lectures.’* ‘‘A course of free lectures?’ ‘‘Yes, I 
was married a week after we parted.’ 

A schoolmaster had great difficulty in 
making a boy understand his lesson. Finally he suc- 
ceeded, and remarked, ‘‘If it wasn’t for me you 
would be the biggest donkey in the town.*’ 

When you read of the shady groves and 
‘ne sylvan deils, and hidden waterfailis, and cool for- 
ests, don’t get anxious. Let 1 dozen musquitoes hop 
on to you and you'll feel as if you were there. 

Skinny Men.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer"’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia. §1. 

A Scotch professor once said to his class, 

**It may be expedient at some time to take @ bull by 


the horns, young genticmen, but tt is always well to | 


keep in mind the tact that the horns belong to the 


} bull.** 


“Bachupaiba .“*—Quick, complete cure, all an 
noying Kidney Diseases §1. at Druggists. 


“I'd have you to know that my uncle was 


a bannister of the law." ‘‘A fig for your bannifer!"* 
retorted Mrs. Partington, turning up her nose; 
‘Haven't! n what a corridor in he { b 
Rough on Rata . v re 

‘ in nee ered @& pair i pa 4 
ons to wit exces ix! ped ancl af the tailor was 
xoing, sald after bim, Kemember, now, they must 
be perfectly tight. If ican getinto them, I shan't 


take them.’’ 








This edition has just been issued, 
and contains 593 pages, and 106, spir- 
ited Ilustrations. 


Sold only by Subscriptio 


WE Do not sell this edition to Book 
llers. 

Will outsell every other book. 

For terms, address 


M. D. ALLEN &Co., 


121 South Seventh 8St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 








~ AGENTS WANTED 


A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 
Choice Oleograph of Garfield Family on re- 
ceipt of 5@ centa. Do not fail to order. Also 5'4x12! 
Oleograph 12 for QWets, National Chromy Co., 90) 
Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ag’ts Wanted m 8.M.Spencer, 
Sells Rapidiy. 4 | O eae St. 
P’rtic’l'rs free "> Boston, Mass. 


¥ Can now grasp a fortune jout- | 
AG ENTS fit worth $10 free, KIDEOUT, | 
4CO., 10 Barclay St., N.Y. | 


A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 
 Saners aM SE 


“A Treatise on Chronic Diseases.” 


Send for this book to the undersigned, a physician of 





large experience, endorsed by hundreds of leading 


citizens who testify to his skill, Send stamp to pay 











postage to 
Cc. E. LIVINGSTON, M. @.. Datode, Ob to. 
00 YOUR OWN PRINTING 
: Presses and outfits from $3 to $500 


Over 2,000 styles of type. Catalogue and 
juced price list free. 
H. HOOVER, Phils., Ps. 


YOUNG MAN OR OLD! 
Moustache, towing 





end eree 
T o bembeg. . srcte. 
areed. I Pay tah 
ob 4 i.wo tes tte themtom, Been. 


Visiting Cards 5¢< Promos lates. Os; 


pks. $1. or B large chromos l0e, Flegant premiums 
given. Illustrated list with each order. Album of sam- 
ples Dets. F. DD Gilbert, P. M., 
ANDRETII‘S SEEDS 
4 ARE THE BFST. 


DAVID LANDEKETH €& SONS, 


21 and 2S. Sixth St., PPtie., I's 
BEATTY’S Orenms 2 stops, 0. Pinnos, f" 4) 
. Fact runn g day @& nmigtt.‘a ‘ 
(ree Koddrenss [A F. BEATTY. Waal 4 
YOPPER LINF KEK STAMP, 6 > 
@ ve ie 
Jj. Go Hi) ; ; ’ } ~ 
(,CARDS, All Chromo, Glass & M 4 
AQ) a Guida Jet, We W EST 2144)... Westy e, «t 


LARGE all vew Chromeo Cards for 186 with 
pame ic, Try me. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


5 | 








Higganum, Conn. 


|} Circulars free. Hi. N 


Lonisiana State Lottery Company. 


Incorporated in i864 for 2 years by the Legislature 
for Flucational aed Charitable purposes—-witha capl- 
tal of $1,000, 000--to which a reserve Mareel of @), 000 has 
since been added, 

By an overwhelming popular vote its franchise was 
made a part of the presene State Constitution adopted 
December @, A. D)., 1879. 

The only Lotte ry ever,coted on and endoraed by the 
people of any State, 

t never acalea or postpone, 

Ita Grand Single Number Drawings take 
pinee Pept 

A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 
FORTUNE. NINTH GKAND DRAWING, 
CLASS AT NEW ORLEANS, TUESDAY, Sep- 
tember 12, 1962, 1481) Monthly Drawing. 

Look at the following Scheme, wnier the ex- 
Clusive supervision and management of 
General G. T. BEAUKEGARD, of La., and 
General JUBAL A. EARLY, of Va., 


| who manage all the drawings of this Company, both 


ordinary 1n41 semi-anmeunt. snd attest the cor- 


| a 
rectness ot TAL PI OMclal Lists. 


CAPITAL PRIZE, $75,000. 
100,000 Tickets at $5 Each. Frac- 
tions, in Fifths in proportion. 


JIST OF PRIZES. 





1 
1 CAVITAL PRIZE. 5, 000 
1 do do » B00 
i deo do coceees ha, uD 
2 PRIZES OF @,00,..... : 12,00 
4 deo Tkse c'0ee% Ww, (00 
Ww do 1,(4,.. 1), OOO 
1) deo we 0,000 
Wo do Piedsdhenesdeesassamechenens ym) 
an deo 1... wi, 000 
ue do _ SET ree B00 
wou do 2 paseneesséens 25, O00 
APPROXIMATION PRIZES, 
9 Approximation Prizes of §7)...... 6,70 
7) do do ww... : 4,0 
9 do do WOscccccccccscce EO 
1967 Prizes, amounting to..............665 5, v0 


fo pe meg for rates to clubs should be made only 
to the office of the Company in New Orleans 

For further Information write elearty, giving full 
address, send orders by Express, Reyistered Letter 
or Money Order, address only to 

”. A. DAUPHIN, 
New Orleans, La., 

orM. A. DAUPHIN, 


607 Seventh St... Washington, D. «. 
NB. Ordera addressed to New Urleans will receive 
prompt attention, 


R. DOLLARD, 





CHESTNUT ST., 
Philadelphia. 


Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSANZER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC BAND 





| TOUPERS. 


Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy ;: 


FOR WIGS, INCHES, Tot PrEES AND SCALPA, 
No.l, The round of the | INCHES, 

head, } No. 1. From fosrbead back 
No. 2. From forehead | as far as badd, 

over the headto neck, | No. 2. Over forehead ae 
No. 3% From ear to ear | far as required, 


over the top. |} No. % Over the crown of 
No. 4. From ear to ear the head. 
round the forehead, i 
He has always ready for sale a plendid “Mock of 
Gents’ Wig Pou per. Latte Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frizgettes, Braids, (urls, ete., beautifully manufac- 
tured and a cheap a anv establishment in the 
Union. Letters from auy part of the world will re 
ceive attent 
Private rooms for Dveing Ladies’ and Gentlemen's 
Hair. 
CURED with DOUBLE 
CHLOKIDE of GOLD 
Essay re: The Morphine { eer ~ Dp $1.00 
LESLIE E. KELLEY, M. D., Dwicat, ILL. 


\ berescopic W aich Charms iGe. cach, or He, 
s a dozen by tia Conta aetre views, ek, 
“ILLIMAN, Nevada, lowa. 
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Two Adventures. 


BY A. Oo. O. 








habit, during my school holidays, of 


YEARLY four years ago, I was in the 
\ spending a long time at certain inter- 


vals with wy grandfather, who was an | 


eminent surgeon living in asmall town in 
Suffolk. 

I was a great favorite of his, and conse- 
quently began  louk on his house as a sort 
of second home. 

One day, I regret to may the old gentle- 
man whilst going his rounds caught a se- 
vere oold, which confined him to bed, but 
fron which he anticipated nothing ser- 
foun. ° 

Unfortunately, however, to our great sor- 
row, his lilness proved more serious than at 
first expocted, and in afew days the poor 
old gentleman was no more. 

I went from home with my parents, a dis- 
tance of thirty-two iniles, to attend the fun- 
eral. 

The distance in those days being too great 
to admit of our returning the same day, we 
were compelled to stay the night afer the 
funeral at the house. 

Asthe space in the house was rather 
limited, | was asked if IT should be afraid to 
sleepin the bed in which iy grandfather 
died ; an idea which 1 indignantly repudi- 


It was forthwith arranged that I should 
pass the night in that room. 

In justice to those who suggested the idea 
of my we afraid, I ought to say that that 
part of Suffolk was intensely superstitious, 
and that, considering I wasonly a boy of 
fourteen, iIny consenting to sleep in the 
rooin was, under the circumstances, some- 
what courageous. 

I retired t> rest at the usual time, no 
doubt with ny thoughts full of stories I 
had heard or read about ghosts and ghostly 
Visitants. 

I turned my attention to the bed on which 
I was to spond the ensuing hours, as fondly 
hoped, in sweet oblivion. 

twasa huge old-fashioned four-poster, 
with heavy curtains hung on rings, which 
rattlod with every movement of the bed, 
and was, at the tine of which Tam writing, 
a highly aristocratic bedstead; but consider- 
ing oa!) the attendant cireuimstances, its fun- 
ereal appearance was not calculated to in- 
spire imy vouthful breast with any but the 
tiost dismal sensations. 

Tundressed and got into bed, devoutly 
hoping that my slumbers might not be dis- 
turbed by the appearance of any spiritual 
Vinitor. 

The curtains near the head of the bed- 
stead being partially drawn, by turning my 
head in either direction, ny gaze rested on 
thein. 

At that time, there was nothing equiva- 
lent toour modern night-lights, and save 
forthe refleetion of the fire in the grate, my 
root was in clark ness, 

These curtains seemed, to my already 
half-territied fancies, to be hiding-places for 
any numberof ghosts, all ready to con- 
front ine, the moment T should be rash 
enough to throw off iny e&-thly cares and 
commit inysell tothe aris of Morpheus. 
However, Tat lust fell asioep. 

ry repose was of a troubled nature. 

I fancied T heard strenge noises in the 
room, butatany rate | awoke after being 
asleepa short tine —[T suppose about two 
or three o'clock in the morning, fanceying I 
heard the curtain rings rattling. 

T thought it must be my agitated state of 
mind which caused this idea, 

linmagine, then, iy horror and fright 
when IT aaw, by the faint gliminer of the 
now expiring fire, that the curtain on one 
side of the bed was being forcibly jerked 
aside by some unseen hand, ; 

I trembled from: head to foot, and cower- 
éd beneath the blankets, expecting | hard- 
ly knew what. 

Again and again did this unséen hand jerk 
the curtain. 

It could not have been a trick of the 


im- 
agination. 
I wasunable to ery out even if I had 
been inclined to do so, 
At last, afler having given about half-a- 


dozen angry jerks, ineflectually as regards 

ulling the curtain aside, I was left to en- 
| a such rest as T eould reasonably expect 
“28 before morning. 

Never was daylight more eagerly wel- 
comed by anybody than it was by ime that 
bvortiliig. 

With the earliest dawn | sprang ‘out of 
bed—feeling braverthan I had done a few 
hours beiore—and proceeded first to dress, 
and then to examine my room, in order to 
ascertain if possible by what means my 
ghostly visitor had made his entrance and 
exit. 

The door, being hidden from my view 
when in bed by the curtain, presented itself 
as the most probable means, 

Lexamined it as well as iy agitated state 
of mind would permit. 

Nothing, however, appeared to show any 
signs of my Visitor's entrance. . 

7 was securely locked, as I left it the 





night before; and there was no sliding | 
12] oranything of the sort which could | 
ve admitted anybody. 
I then turned towards the window; but | 
that too was fastened; and I confess IT gave | 
the affair up as imcomprehensible. 


I went downstairs more thoroughly im- 
pressed with regurd to eerie visitants than I 
remember ever to have been before. 

My preoccupied air, for 1 was debating 
whether or not to inention my adventure 
attracted attention, and drew forth many, 
questions,to allol which I replied with very 
guarded auswers. 

At last I told the whole story, adding that 


| inany of our plants must remain 
| ble. 


I had never believed in ghosts before, and 
should like to find out the truth of this one. 

My story seemed to them incredible. 

But at fast, in spite of the solemn pro- 
ceedings we had witnessed the day before,a 
amile stole over the face of my grand- 
mother. 

it was quickly suppressed, and she said : 

“{ think I can explain the inystery, young 
genticman ; let us come andtry.” 

We all followed the old lady upstairs into 
the room where I had ithe night. 

She went to the side of the bed and 
pointed to the curtain rings. 








The Father U utwitted. 


y W. H.C. 
GEORGE MACKENZIE, who flour- 
Cine in the last half al eeneee® 
century, was one of t n ems 
firiees oven known — — besides be- 
\ 1 brilliant man of letters, 
“Ke inherited wealth, and during his busy 





one of the wealthiest men of his time. 


| 
| life he added to it so much that he became 
| 
| 


We then saw the explanation of the whole | 


matter, which was as foltows : 

My grandfather was, as I have said, very 
celebrated in his day, and consequently 
had a large practice. 

His night-bell, in order not to disturb the 
other inmates of the house, was hung in his 
room by bis side. 

When the old gentleman was taken iil, 
absolute silence was enjoined. 

This bell, therefore, was taken down, and 
the wire fastened to the curtain rings. 

On the night in question, some young 
men, strangers in the place, and conse- 
quently ignorant of my grandfather's ill- 
ness and death, were going home rather 
noisily at the somewhat early hour at which 
my wiventure took place. 

Being bent on mischief, they commenced 
pulling the night-bell handle, in order, as 


As a politician he was self-wiled and stub- 
born; and, at times, violent. 

Between himself and the young Earl of 
Bute astrong political difference existed, 
which neither showed a disposition to har- 
inonize. 

Yet the Earl had fallen deeply in love 
with Sir George's daughter, and the love 
was by her returned. 

The lovers knew that the stern ald advo- 
cate would not consent to their with. 

In fact, it itis doubtful if Sir George 
would have adinitted Bute to his house as a 
friend. 

His feelings were deep and bitter; and he 
had been heard to denounce the Earl as lit- 
tle better than a renegade, 

The lovers put their heads together, and 
consulted, 

They were eager to be made man and 





| wile. 


they no doubt observed, “to rouse the old | 


gentleman.” 

Every pull, therefore, gave a correspond- 
ing tug at the curtains;- hence iny terror 
and fright in thinking that some unearthly 
visitor was in my rooimn,trying to pull thein 
aside. 

My mind was set completely at rest by 
this simple explanation; and IT went home 
that day tully convinced that there is a 
reason to be found, if one will only try, for 


Of course, the young lady could elope, 
and be married clandestinely ; and the fa- 
ther could not help himself; but, ah! he 
could disinherit his recreant daughter ; and 
that must not be, 

The young Earl was not mercenary. 

The damsel's prospective wealth, as heir- 
ess of her rich father, had given her not a 
particle of extra attraction for hitn. 





the specious ghost stories which foolish peo- | 


ple constantly publish for the benefit of the 
ignorant and credulous, 

My other adventure, which happened 
some years before the one I have just re- 
lated, was not of so startling a nature. 

At the same time, it was calculated, young 
asl was, to cause me a considerable amount 
of uneasiness, 

I was staying at the same house during 
my grandfather's lifetime. 

seing a imere child, 1 was of course not 
permitted to stay up late by iny worthy 
grandmother, who used to send me to bed 
about seven o'clock. 

One night I had gone to bed in the room 
I usually occupied; and on awaking in the 
morning, I found that everything in the 
room had changed ! 

I could not account for it. 

I was nota sleepwalker; but here I was 
ensconced in another bed, with my clothes 
neatly folded up at the foot. 

I tried to run over the events of the pre- 
ceeding day; but though IT remembered 
everything that had occurred, I could think 
of nothing which inight account tor this ex- 
traordinary metamorphosis. 

When the time came for getting up— 
which I knew by hearing the old clock on 
the stairs—I rose and dressed. 

On going out of ny moom, I perceived 
that I had been removed during iny sleep. 

I was quite at a loss to understand bow, 

llowever, the mystery was soon ex- 
plained. . 

After I had gone to bed, an old friend of 
ny grandfather's had arrived unexpectedly 
with his wife. 

They had calculated on stopping the 
night, and the only room available for the 
worthy couple was that in which I was 
asleep. 

After much deliberation, it was arranged 
that I should be turned out, to make room 
for them, 

On going to my room to awake me, I was 
found fast asleep. 

My grandmother, a kindly old dame, pro- 
posed removing me, il possible, without 
awaking me, which was, ax she said, a 

rity. 
' Forgetful, therefore, of the probable con- 
sequences, the old lady took me in her 
arins, and deposited ne safely in the bed in 
which | found inyself in the morning. 

Although this was done with the best in- 
tentions, yet it was, 1] think, a rash proceed- 
ing, a8 the ults in the case of a sensitive 
child might have been serious, 

I think that these two adventures serve to 
show that however improbable an event 
may be at the time, there is generally an 
explanation to be found for it, without tg- 
norantly and foolishly attributing it to su- 
pernatural agency. 

I consider that the present mania for so 
doing is calculated to do an immense 
amount of barmn,especially to the young and 
ignorant. 

— ——>_ oa 

FLOWERS AND SUPERSTITIONS. — The 
necessity of gathering certain plants before 
sunrise, asin the case of the St. John’s 
wort, orin the gathering of May-day gar- 
lands, seems to 4» back as far as the days of 
Pliny, who mentions that some flowers, as 
the lily of the valley, had to be gathered 
in secrecy, and therefore before daybreak, 
to insure their efficacy. It is peghaps no 
loss that the purpose for which the wizard- 
world employed these flowers have passed 
into oblivion ; but it is probable that with- 
out some such knowledge the explanation 
ofthe names or superstitions attached to 
im possi- 
Poppies are saidto have once been 
offered to the dead to appease their manes, 
which may account for their surviving asa 
funeral flower, in spite of their brightness 
of color. 

—_— 2 <P. —_——_— 

A FRENCH newspaper says that married 
people in Sweden bave more fights than 
anywhere else on earth. 


Yet he did not like the idea of having his 


| wife deprived of her just inheritance; and, 


naturally, he did not care to lose such a 
broad and grand estate—for this daughter 
was an only child. 

At length the Earl hit upon a plan, and 
resolved to act upon it. 

He visited Sir George in his chambers, 
while the latter held the office of King’s 
Advocate, and appealed to him for assist- 
ance. 

Now, as man to man, in matters 
of business, or in any way not involving 
brotherly love, Sir George held the young 
Karl in high esteein; and there was no man 
of bis acquaintance whom he would have 
more readily ussisted legally. 

Furtherinore, the advocate had not the 
remotest idea that Bute either loved his 
daughter or that he was familiar with 
her. 

“Sir George,”’ said the Earl, when he 
was ready to open his business, “there isa 
young lady in this city whoin I dearly and 
devotedly love; and she has confessed her 
love for me. 

‘‘Her tather is wealthy. Now, sir, I care 
not for the lady's money ; yet it would not 
be pleasant to have ber father  disinherit 
her. 

“From this you can judge that the tather 
is opposed to our union. 

“Atall events, we fearthat such is the 
case. 

‘‘Now, ny dear Sir George, I know that 
you would not besitate to avouch for any 
worthiness.”’ 

The old nan nodded assent very pleas- 
antly. 

“And, sir, I think you would be willing 
to exert vour influence in my Ddehalf, if 
should marry the lady clandestinely. 

“Your influence weuld be effectual, Iam 
sure,"’ 

And sothe Earl went until he had 
brought Sir George not only to promise his 
assistance towards preventing a disinherit- 
ance, but so far had the keen old lawyer 
entered into the spirit of the thing, that he 
advised the Earl, by all means,to go ahead. 
“Why,” he exclaimed, forcibly, “the man 
must be blind, or a fool, who would reject 


such an allisnce for his daughter—one of ! 


the oldest naimnes in the realm,; a fair share 
of wealth, and a coronet. 

“Go ahead, my lord, and I will 
you, if I can.” 

And the Earl went ahead. 


That very evening he arranged with the 
lady, and onthe following day they were 
privately married. 

In the evening Sir Gieorge - 
daughter. 

He had just inquired for her, when a door 
was opened, and she and the Earl of Bute 
entered, hand in hand,and advanced 
straight to his chair,and went down on their 
knees, 

Not a word of explanation was needed. 
The old advocate caught his breath ; chang- 
ed from a death-like paleness to a furious 
flush half a dozen times; and, finally, gave 
in. 

“Sir George, henceforth I shall take plea- 
sure in sustaining my wife’s father,’ said 
the Earl. 

A hot response were upon the ent’s 
lips, but id eaaiheaed it , aa aeldaetio. 
asense of the absurdity of the situation 

msessed hin; andganon, be burst into a 
vearty laugh; and the erring children were 
forgiven. 

PP -.-——_ —_____. 
WE are apt to think that Africa is only a 


sustain 


missed his 





. | mud huts, defended by stockades, 


desert and wilderness, but it is muuch more 
| thickly inhabited than America. 
ties which set the population of the latter at 
84,545,000 give the former 203,300,000. In 
the Soudan the population is rated at 80-000,- 
000, one town on the Niger containing 90- 
000 inhabitants. East Africa is rated at 30,- 
000,000, and equatorial Africa is rated at 
40,000,000 souls. It is estimated thatthe ne- 
gro race nuinber 130,000,000. Many of the 
tribes are above the condition of ~ savages, 
having fixed habitations, though inerely 


Authori- | 


—— 


New Publications. 


“Hints and Remedies for the 
of Common Accidents and Diseases. 
Rules of Simple Hygiene,” by Dr. Dawaon 
W. Turner. Revised, corrected and en. 
laged by twelve eminent inedical men be. 
longing to differeut London hospitals, This 
book has received the highest commends. 
tions abroad for its general simplicity and 
usefuines, The Hospital Gazette nays of jt 
that the fact that it is now in its eighth edi. 
tion,and that it has been translated five 
different languages, will sufficiently show 


how this little work is a Price 
in Les yf covers, 25 cents; cloth, 50 cents. 
MaeMil For sale by 








And 


lan & Co., New York. 
Lippincott & Co., Philadel phia. 

“The Annals of a Baby,” Sarah 
Bridges Stebbins, just published _: T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, is one of the brightest 
and best books of the day, full of ex. 
quisite humor and “adeke Poetic 
in the highest d , it de in glowing 
tints a series of hoine scenes, in which, 
course, the Baby is the central figure. 
These scenes, and the various characters 
taking part in them, are so natural and so 
felictously drawn that the reader cannot re- 
sist the fascination they exert, and this 
holds sway until the last. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, Publishers, Philadelphia. Price, 
$1.00. 

NEW MUSIC. 

Music teachers are happy because they 
have just learned that there is a set of beau- 
titul instrumental pieces a called 
the Little Playmates, by Charlie Baker, the 
popular American composer, all arranged 
carefully for beginners on the piano or or- 
gan. It has always been a very hard mat- 
ter for teachers to select music easy enough 
for beginners, at the same time pretty in 
melody. This set contains twelve different 

jeces, a8 fullows; Little Playmates, reverie, 

altz, Schottiche, Redowa, March, Polka, 
Quadrille, Varsovienne, Mazourka, Galop, 
Overture, and Polka Mazourka. Price, 25 
cents each, or as a first order to let those 
parties who have not yet seen them to have 
an opportunity to examine, they will send 
all twelve pieces of the ‘Little Playmates” 
upon receipt of $1.00 in cash or 
stainps. Address all orders to F, W. Hel- 
nick, 180 Elim street, Cincinnati, O, 

MAGAZINES. 

The Sanitarian for August contains: Aid 
to Common Schools—The Status of Educa- 
tion in the United States, Influence of 
Woman on Village Adornment, Tree Pre- 
servation, Aierican Medical Association 
Proceedings, Vaccine Virus; Statistics of 
Suicide, Expert Testimony, Rights of the 
Insane; National Association for Sanitary 
and Rural Improvement, and otisr valua- 
ble and interesting articles. A. N. Bell, 
Publisher, New York. 

-_—_e re aS 


EATING H1s Worps.—In Russia, the au- 
thorities have a very effective way of pun- 
ishing editors or pamphleteers for libeling 
their fellow men or the officers of the Gov- 
erninent. At Novgorod, not long ago, & 
certain editor and publisher, who issued a 
newspaper—not at stated intervals, but 
whenever he had gathered news enough to 
be worth the telling,and who also published 
books und pamphlets, had been accused of 
having published a libel. He was brought 
to trial, aud the libel proved, a libel of the 
most scurrilous kind; it had been a libel 
upon individuals, and also upon an arm of 
the Governinent—the police. 

The culprit was sentenced—to eat his own 
words! He wastaken 1n charge by the pub- 
lic executioner; by him conveyed to the 
great tnarket-place, where a platform was 
pee erected for public use; he was 
ed upon this platform, his crime and the 
sentence of the court read; after which 
the strange sentence was carried into exe- 
| cution. It was a pamphlet which he had 
peieaned. The book was there separated 

nto single leaves, the white margins of 
which were trimmed off ; then the printed 
mages nade up into compact balls, or pel- 
ets, and the libeller forced to eat them! As 
many a8 he could chew up at a time were 
put into his mouth, and these he :must mas- 
ticate and swallow as expeditiously a8 pos 
sible. A man stood by with a bastinado, 
ready to give him therewith a gentle re- 
ininder should he lag in his feast. But the 
punishment was not carried to a dangerous 
point. An experienced physician was in at- 
tendance, whose duty it was to stop the re- 
past when, in his judg ment, the culprit had 
swallowed as much of the paper as he could 
endure without permanent injury. 








si ————— > 


A Vernon (Conn.) schoolgirl has mowed 
an acre of grass. 


—_>_ o << ————_——_- 


THoskr of our read- 
ers who have not 
vet sent for acake of 
The Frank Siddalls 
Soap had_ better 
do so before the 
remarkably liberal offer is withdrawn. The 
Frank Siddalls Soap is destined to have io 
immense sale, and as we understand it ” its 
conteinplation to establish agencies a = 
sale all over the United States, our reade of 
whodesire to aid in the introduction 0 
what is one of the most remarkable a te 
tions of modern science, would = st 
avail themselves of the offer. Persons — 
not send for more than one cake, and wh 

sending for a cake 
must not send for 
any of their friends, 
the rule being that 
the one who wants 
the Suap sends for it. 
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Ossian, Ind., July 19, 82, 
Editor Post—I received the picture, ‘‘I’resenting 
the Bride, *’ im due time, and all who have seen it are 
dclighted with it, You may look for some subscrib- 
ers from me shortly,as many of my friends expressed 
a desire to subscribe, and how could they feel other- 
wise, with such a paper, and such a premlum a “ 





Leesburgh, Kans., bf uly 21, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—Paper and premium 
received. THE POST is & splendid literary journal, 
And the picture is very handsume,. Am greatly 
pleased with it. Everyone Whohas seen the picture 


considers it grand, oat 


Secor, I11., July 24, ’82. 
Editor Saturday Evening Post—! received the beau- 
uiful picture, *‘Presenting the Bride,** in due thac, 
and am very much pleased with it. It is far ahead of 
my most sanguine expectations. Shall see what I can 


éo for you in the way of subscribers, a 





Barry, Mo, July 21, ’82. 
Editor Post—Your premium, ‘Presenting the 
Bride, ** came to hand all right. I cannot find lan- 
guage to express my thanks to you for the beautiful 
premium, I have received many premiuims, but yours 
leads them all. Will send some subscriptions soon. 
J.T. D. 


Neosho, Mo., July 21, ’82. 
Editor Post—‘ ‘Presenting the Bride’’ was delivered 
to me yesterday, and am highly pleased with it. We 
consider ita gem. Have given it a conspicuous place 
in our gallery for the Inspection of our friends, 
J.M.L. 


Alford, Pa., July 25, ’82. 
Editor Post—I have received premium, ‘‘I’re- 
senting the Bride.*’ It far surpasses my most san- 
guine expectations—perfectly lovely! Will get some 


subscribers for you. 
v. YT. 


Columbiaville, Mich, June 21, 82. 
Kiditor Post—Your premium, ‘‘*Presenting the 
Bride,’ is indeed a beautiful gift of art, and cannot 
{s:l to please the most fastidious. Many thanks, 


- 


Belvidere, Pa., July 18, 82. 

Editor Saturday Evening Post—Your magnificent 
premium picture, ‘‘Presenting the Bride,** at hand, 
and think it very beautiful. I am greatly pleased with 
it, and thank you very much for sich a beautiful 
present. I have shown It to quite a number of people, 
and they all say itis the prettiest and richest pre- 
mium they have ever had the pleasure of beholding. 
Will do all that lies in my power to increase your sub- 
eription list. 





W.F.S. 





East Smithfield, Pa., July 24, ’82. 
Editor Post—The picture premium, ‘‘Presenting the 
Bride,’’ received. It is beautiful, and I am very 
much pleased with it. All who have seen the picture 
think it is just superb. Expect to get you numerous 


subscribers in a few days. 
M. M. W. 





Condersport, Pa., July 23, ‘82. 
Failitor Saturday Evening Post—The picture, ‘‘Pre- 
senting the Bride,’’ has come to hand, and in good 
condition. Lam much pleased with it, indeed, I 
have shown it tosome of my neighbors, and they 
all unite with me in voting it beautiful. Will send you 
some subscribers soon. 


CAUGHT-SHIP. 





Ben Bobstay was a sailor true, 
And to his galley sighed, 

**Id run most any ris-skiff you 
Will be my tender bride | 

For you're the gallict to get, 
Se now em-bark with me, 

And Goat, in sunshine or in wet, 
On the canoe-bial sea ! 

You've stole my yacht! you are my yawl, 
I war-ship you divine ; 

Come, let us cutter away! I call, 
Uh, love, I collier mine !°* 

**Nay,*’ spake the craft-ty maid, **you men 
Are wherry nice before 

You wed, but ever raft-er then 
You're each a man-of-war |! 

You'll whaler wife, and slaver too; 
She'll lugger hod of coal 

While you will lighter pipe or two 
Aud on the sofa loll! 

You clipper wings so she can't fly, 
You treat her barge, you know ; 

You ne‘er es-steamer, and—oh, my! 
Just think corvette. No! no!*' 

Ben was nv jolly-boat to see ; 
His transport all was fown, 

**Love vessel little thing, *’ groaned he, 
*To wreck—I might have know. 

Oh, gall’’-eon-ly said, **good night! 
This smack kill me, and my 

Grim coaster 'l) and, all in white, 
Will launch you till I die.** 

—MARKK LEWIS. 


Humorous. 





Wretches have wings—hence we hear oc- 
casionally of flying criminals. 

“Do you enjoy good health, Zachary’”’ 
‘Certainly. Who doesn't ?** 

When is a crow absolutely inexcusable? 
When it’s a raven without caws, 

Why is a drawn tooth iike a thing forgot- 
ten? Because it’s out of the head. 

The higher the words which people use 
in a quarrel, the lower their language. 

Brown is after a divorce from his wife; he 
wants to be untied because she is untidy. 

Why are farmers like fowls? Because 
neither will get full crops without industry. 

When an old actress is painting her face 
to look young, she is making up for lost time, 

Why is a locomotive like beefsteak? Be- 
cause it’s good for nothing without [t's tender, 

A man walking carelessly along the side- 
walk, fell down a coal-hole; he was picked up coaled, 

In what is called society it is not so much 
what people think as what they wear that is import- 
ant. 

“IT love the summer,’’ said the boarding- 
school girl, when she eloped with ber arithmetic 
teacher, 

: F) P P 

What is that which lives in winter, dies 
in summer, and always grows with its rvot upward? 
An icycle. 

Brown says that patients do more for doc- 
tors than doctors can do for patients. The patients 
enable the ductors to live. 

A woman who waits for her husband to 
return from the lodge has an object in view,and more 
than likely another in hand. 

Now is the time when the dog sits on the 


stump of his tall and grins at his owner for paying a 
license to let hia run unmuzzlied, 











It takes a clever man to conceal from oth 
ers what he ducen’t know. 
—__— « ~<—. ._- + - 
A Noted Woman. 
The item in regard to the failure of ‘*Yours for 


health, Lydia FE. Pinkham,’ of Lynn, Mass., which , 
has been floating through the papers, we are giad td 


learn is false in every respect, as we found on inaquir- 


ing at Hubbard’s luternational Newspaper Agency of | 


thi city. The Lyna ‘‘Bee'' sald a few days since : 
‘The Lydia Pinkham Compound business is not 
financially embarrassed, as reported, but is being con- 
ducted on a much larger scale than ever, doing a 
large and growing business, and paying one hundred 


cents on a dollar.’’ Mr. Hubbard has whole charge | 


ofthe advertising of this and other similar large 
houses, and informs us that he has inserted her ad- 
vertisements on yearly contracts in over 4,000, news- 
papers last.year, so that she Is to-day the best known 
woman in America, In addition to this fact she is a 
live, earnest woman over sixty, and doing a great 


deal of good in the world,as many of the best families — 


in this city can testify, Her advertisements, though 


worded plainly, are not equivocal in any sense, and | 


her remedy is one of the few of great merit before the 
public.—New Haven Sunday Register. 
_- >> >_>. 
Superfluous Hair. 


Madame Wambold’s Specific permanently removes 
Superfiuous Hair without injuring the skin. Send for 
circular, Madame WAMBOLD, # Sawyer Street, 
Boston, Mass. 

-—- i © <a - 


| 
@l4 Geld Bought.-silver and Platinum of all 


kinds, Fall valuepaid, J. L. Clark, Reliable Re- 
finer of all Residues containing gold or silver, #23 
Filbert S8t.. Philadelphia, Pa. Send by mail or ex- 
press. Meation Tuk Port. 
——{qo 7-7.°- > -- 

4° When our readers answer any Adver- 
thhement found im these columns they will 
confer a favor on the Publisher and the ad- 
vertiser by naming the Satarday Evening 
Pou. 





WANTED! 


Canvassing Agents can make mo 
oney selling the NEW and BEAUTI 
ULLY ILLUSTRATED edition of 








Uncle Tom’s Cabin 


This edition has just been issued, 
and contains 593 pages, and 106, spir- 
ited illustrations. 


Sold only by Subscriptio 
WE Do not sell this edition to Bock 


llers. 
Will outsell every other book. 
For terms, 


M. D. ALLEN &CO.,, 


121 South Seventh St., 
Philadelphia, Pa 








~orR 
27 Stops,0 SetsReeds, $109.75 


| 
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The Famous Beethoven ( with « beanttfal 
Pipe Top, Handsome Flack Walnut Case. suitable 

or the I’arlor, Church or Sabbath School. 

hipped on «ne yer s trial, with Organ Bench, 
Btool an’ Music, ONLY 


Remit by Bank Draft, Post B.'7 & or Regis- 
tered Letter. Money refunded with interest if 
not as represented after ove year's use, Organs 
built on the old plan, #°0, $19, $50 8 to 11 stops. 
Catalogue FREE. Address or call npon 


IEL P. BEATTY, Washington, Now Jersey. 


~ The Public is requested carefully to notice 
' the new and enlarged Scheme to be drawn 


Monthly. 


S@- CAPITAL PRIZE, 5,000. 
| Tiekets only $5. Ceres Slosotdlen. 





Louisiana State Lottery Company. 


tal of $1,000, 000-—-to which a reserve 
since been added, 


made a part of the ee 
December 24, A. D., 1879, 


people of any State, 
t never scales or poatponen, 
Ita Grand Single Num 
Ineo Monthiy. 





A SYLENDID OPPORTUNITY TO WIN A 


FORTUNE. NINTH 
CLASS 
tember 12, 19492, -1481h Monthly Drawing. 

Look at the follow ing 
clusive supervision and management of 


GRAND DRAWING, 


General G. T. BEAUREGARD, of La., and 


General JUBAL A. EARLY, of Va., 


j who manage all the drawings of this Company, both 
| ordinary 1n1 semi-nnmeanl. snd attest the cor- 


rectness of TAL PI (tticlal Lista, 


CAPITAL PRIZE, 875,000. 
100,000 Tickets at $5 Each. 
| tions, in Fifths in proportion. 


Incorporated in 1968 for 2% years by the Legislature 
for Fducational aed Charitable purpeses—ee ae 
und of $5), 000 has 


By an overwhelming popular vote ity franchise was 
t State Constitution adopted 
The only Lottery ever,roted on and endoraed by the 
r Drawings take 


AT NEW ORLEANS, TUFRSDAY, Sep- 


eme, under the ex- 


Frac- 


W. M.S. sey" . LIST OF PRIZES. 
— It isn’t that a man means to lie about ( AVITAL as kc ak os ines ireaneoescx ee 
’ do i §6©§© @beu8 socoes ae 
Mount Pleasant, July 21, ’82. snakes, but when one two fect long comes at him, it 1 yyy | 1 do ‘do "oh tne Seta ee ie Seals 10, 000 
Fditor Saturday Evening Post—Your premium pic- | !ovks as big asa fire-engine hose, AGENTS WANT ED 2 PRisas OF #000 beesees tecscccoee 12GD 
ture, **Presenting the Bride, ** was duly received, and What is the difference between a tube | =~ ———— —— | k. _~ a sare ves secon ia, ce 
am more than pleased with it. It is by far the hand- 7 . ad : A HARVEST FOR AGENTS. 1 yy do fv 1, 000 
and a fuolish Dutchman? One is a hollow cylinder, Choice 0 h of Garfield Family on re- — 4 pin bp 
somest picture I ever saw. 6.1 and the other Is a sitly Hollander. celpt of S® cents. Do not fail to order. Also 5'4x12! a0 pms hal App Anat ghd 
— . . a . Oleograph 12 for Qets, National Chromo Co., 927 | Ka ay ’.... a 
A disappointed young man says he just Chestnut st., Philadelphia, Pa. wen do _ senses ae ‘ ae nen 


wishes he was a rumor, becausea rumor soon gains a Wanted a SMS APPROXI MATION PRIZES. 
v . “ts Wante -M.Spencer, 9 Approximation Prizes of @7#.............. 6,70 
currency, which be has never been able to do. Sclis neniiy: Os4 Si 51 9 Fanon St. 9 pp ym tation we aD 7. seers es oie 
A boat race is projected between a crew | P’rtic'l'rsfree sel Boston, Mass. | 9 do do eo 


of dentists and barbers, The former are more accus- 
tomed to pulling, and the latter to handling sculls, 


Chehalis, Wash. Ter., June 28, ’82. 
Editor Post—Have received iny picture, **Present- 
ing the Bride,’* and was surprised at its marvelous 
beauty. Iam well pleased with it. I have shown it 
to several of my friends, and all say it is the hand- 


a. 


Se plate 


svinest and most valuable premium they ever "*- 
A. M. 


Pearsal, Tex., June 19, ’82. 
Editors Post—I received my premium for The Post, 
Zor which accept tuanks, It is the most beautiful pre- 


miuin | ever saw. 
U. 8. F. 





Chattanooga, June 27, ’82. 
Edjitor Post—I received your premium picture yes- 


terday all sound, and am very much pleased with it. m - : postage to CHESTNUT 8T 
it is far ahead of the premiums usually offered by raat ied ye gen Bead pone iit 3M, C. E, LIVINGSTON, M. D., Dateee Cate. Philadelphia ‘8 i 
hewspapers, and certainly ought to bring you many | *** 8° partes. « 


subserjpers, Am quite proud of it. W.E.R 





Verndale, Minn., June 23, '82. 


Editor Post—I received my Photo-Oleograph, ‘‘Pre- 
seuting the Bride,’ and think it very beautiful, Had 
it framed and hang up two hours after its arrival. It 
is admired by everybody. r.EBB 





Jamestown, Ind., June 24, ’82 A & : based hak LY etches. head No. 1. From fusebead back 
: , “’ , . Scotch professor once said to his class, cogrest, £0 ome fete. Ont ke ae ey » Be UWE ad bac 
Editor Post—I received my premium last night, and P tov. 4.5 GONEALES, Bes 180, Banca, Ham, No. 2. From forehead as far as badd, 


think it very beautiful. I will with pleasure aid you 


Mu raising your sub ¥ . iN - ¢ 
scription list, and I think I can + ae . over the top. i No. % Over the crown of 
@et & great many subseribers for you. kee pin mind the fact that the horns belong to the pks. $1. or 2 large chromos l0e, Flegant premiums | No. 4. From ear to ear} the head. 
, i. aK bull.** given. Illustrated Iiet with each order. Album of sain- | round the forehead 
— “Bachupaiba .”—Quick, complete cure, all an ples Deets. KE. VW. Gilbert, P. M., Higganum, Conn. He has always ready for sale a splendid Mock of 
. : 199 noying Kidney Diseases $1. at Druggists. Gents’ Wig-, Toupee Lathe Wig. Half W igs, 
Peconic, La P June 18, °82. | ’ Frizettes, Braids, Curis, ete., beauthfuily manufac- 





Editor Post—The premium picture, ‘‘Prosenting the 


Br iste 


received, and 1 consider it grand. I have | a bannister of the law.’* ‘‘A fig for your banniMer!’* Ziand 238. Sixth St., Ptla., I’a celve attent 
‘ Hit to several of ny friends, and each and every retorted Mrs Partington turning up her nuse;s Private rooms for Dyeing Ladies’ and Gentlemen 
; , 7 « one ' > oa 4 - 
ME thew pronounce it beautify ‘thaven‘'tl what a rridor in the f b BEATTY Spreene toy = innos, - Hair 
. m tory ' v ay & nig! ( 
| free. Address DANIEL F. BEATTY, Wa p NJ 
K t Rat 2 re 
ADUR EE SR «zs ® se ‘ ea 1OPPER I we ‘ cer eT ue ‘ } 
! ( ii le Ink 7 CURED with DOUBLE 
a @ } , J GOLDSHOF «4 , * , CHLOKIDE of GOLD. 
. Picea: M eq > of " , 
u P " ) ; # . \ in } 1 a pair i panta Eeeay Fre The Morphine User; 200 pp. $1.00 
ve ; iuto eoyraph Presenting the Brid loons to sit exceedingty o, and as the tailor was ()' ARDS, All (Chromo, Glass & M name LESLIE E. KEELEY, M. D., Dwient, ILL. 
i duly te hand, amiit is even better than you ' an aiien hen Remember now they must <i in Gold & Jet. Wx WEST &(4),, Wests aan 
Cliime 11 to be “ ‘ » P i rou in | *° ng, sald a tim, tem ; . . \ lereascopic W atch Charms ide. cach, or Ge, 
ee be perfectly tight. If ican getinto them, | sbhan't s adozen by mall. Contsiu actresses, views, ete, 


the way of new subscribers 
u. W. H, 


What isthe difference between an ol.l 
tramp and a feather bed? There is a material differ- 
ence. One is always hard up, while the other is soft 
down. 

When a father chastises an unruly son 
with a stout switch, he thinks he has done a smart 
thing. P.%.—The boy, as be rubs the sore place, 
thinks so too,*’ 

‘‘What have you been doing since I last 


saw your’ ‘‘l*ve been attending a course of free 


A schoolmaster had great difficulty in 
making a boy understand his lesson. Finally he suc- 
ceeded, and remarked, ‘‘If it wasn’t for me you 
would be the biggest donkey in the town.** 

When you read of the shady groves and 
‘ne sylvan deils, and hidden waterfalis, and cool for- 
ests, don’t get anxious, Lets dozen musquitoes hop 
on to you and you'll feel as if you were there. 

Skinny Men.—‘‘Wells’ Health Renewer’’ restores 
health and vigor, cures Dyspepsia, §1. 


**It may be expedient at some time to take @ bull by 
the horns, young gentlemen, but tt is always weil to 


“I'd have you to know that my uncle was 


take thew.’’ 





AC ENTS Can now graspa etry tied 1907 Prizes, amounting to............46.6- , 5, 40 
Ot worth §10 free. IEOUT, athe , ” . , , 
£00. ie’ Barclay St... N.Y. | oftht at ation for rates to clubs should be made only 


A VALUABLE BOOK FREE! 
‘A Treatise on Chrome Diseases 


large experience, endorsed by hundreds of leading 
citizens who testify to his skill, Send stamp to pay 


















00 YOUROWN PRINTING 


2,000 st ; 
juced 4 list free. 


H. HOOVER, Phila, Ps. 


YOUNG MAN OR OLD! 
ese went o Bewstects Bow ng 
besbers,s beory 
8 be thches, ot 
anywhere, S-'t 
cheats. Try the 
ga wte on swree 








| Visiting Cards 20cPromen iis 


I ANDRETIIN SEEDS ? ; 
4 ARE THE BFST. 
DAVID LANDRETH & SONS, 


5 | LARGE ail new Chromo Cards for isa with 


game ic, Try me. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, N.Y. 


w oMmice of the Company in New Orleans 


| For further information write clearly, giving full 
address, send orders by Express, Keyistered Letter 


or Money Order, address only to 


M.A. DAUPHIN, 
New Orieans, La., 
or M.A. DAUPHIN. 
607 Seventh St... Washington 


prompt attention, 


R. DOLLARD, 


Premier Artist 
IN HAIR. 


Inventor of the celebrated GOSSAMER VEN 
TILATING WIG and ELASTIC 
| TOUPERFS. 





measure their own heads with accuracy ;: 


FOR WIGs, INCHES. ! 
No. 1, The round of the | 


TOU PERS AND SCALPS, 
INCHES 


over the headto neck, | No. 2, 
No. 3% From ear to ear 





far as required, 


tured, aud as cheap a4 any establishment in the 


inion Letters from auy part of the world will re 


| Circulars free. Hi. N SILLIMAN, Nevada, lowa, 


D.« 
~ RD. ¢. 
NB. Orders addressed to New Urleans will receive 





Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 


ver forehead ae 
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Ladies’ Department. 


FASHION CHAT. 





E summer costumes are decidedly 
pretty this season, especially those of 
washing materials, they being made in «4 
tunple, graceful style eminently suited tw 


their textare and general character. 
For these kind of dresses sateen in 


ground. 


The skirt is of piain euteen, edged with 
@ varrow pleating, above which it is cover- | 
od with frilled fuunces edged with creain 


lace. 


The polonaise has the skirtturned up to 
form paniers, and is made of the pope 
dour sateen edged with lace, open in front | 
wa littiobelow the waist over a puffed 
chemisette and plastron of plain cream na 
teen, the neck and sleeves being elaborate- 


ly trimmod with cream lace. 
A lovely Gainsborough hat of 


puffed cream plush and trimmed 


pink sateen. 


Asarule, it a sateen dress is inade with a 
polonaise, tigured and plain imateriais are 


used ; for plain sateen alone, bodices and 
tunics with a waistband are yenerally 
ferred, the bodices made with 
plain yoke, but generally fuil and gathered 
into the waist. 

Some very pretty dresses are made 
ever with a polonaise or corsage, 
shaw! collar open nearly tothe waist and 
filled in with a bouillonne or gauged cherm- 
isetie. 


The skirts are either covered with gauged 


pre- 


how.- 


flounces trimmed or not with lace, or a 
pleated skirt. 
A pretty pale-pink sateen dress has a 


pleated skirt the corsage being quite plain 
and fastening behind, but gauged to fit the 
shoulders. 

A wide ecarf is gauged up the centre and 
again where it ties to fori the back drapery 
thus imaking a kind of tunic-paniers ; the 
lower edge of the searf and the ends are 
trimmed with wide frilled lace, as also are 
the neck and elbow sleeves. 

The samme styles are in use for zephyr and 
cotton dresses cither chequered or plain, 
though they are made on the whole more 
situply so as to stand repeated washings, for 
these are worn as morning dresses, as walk- 
ing dreases,orforany occasion when = a 
pretty, fresh, and duraple dress is required. 
This is one drawback to zephyr dresses if of 
pale plain colors; they always look fresh it 
is true, and are very inexpensive inthe first 
place, but they more than pay themselves 
in one season's washing. 

Toilettes’ for morning walks and what 
we nay cali rough wear are, like those of 
last season, tnade of fine cloth or woolen. 
The skirt is ofNen kilted, either simply se- 
cured by tapes or mounted on an 
ekirt of sateen, silk,or percale matching the 
eolor of the dress, edged with very narrow 
flounces of alternate surah and woolen. 

This last method is preferred because it is 
considered that the plain kilting inakes the 
feet look large, and opens witli every tnove- 
ment of the foot. 

If the skirt be made of fawn-colored 
cloth, chequered with brick-color and blue, 
the underskirt would be edged with a nar- 
row pleating of navy-blue surah, above be- 
ing @uarrow box-pleated flounce of the 
cloth, the third founce would be briek-col- 
or and the fourth blue, above all being a 
wide bias band of the cloth lest the kilted 
skirt should by chance show the percale ; 
this precaution is of course unnecessary 
with an underskirt of the same oolored 
wilk. 

The kilted skirt should fall quite freely, 
notattached below tw the skirt in any 
way. 

The kilted skirts are pleated into the 
waist back and front, but for stout ladies 
the pleats cease below the hips, where plain 
material is substituted, hidden beneath the 
paniers. 


There is one great chanye in these dresses 


froin those of last year—paniers, or a pan- | 


jer scarf have entirely superseded the pleat- 


ed straight scarf which tied in a draped | 


knotor bow behind, except for girls under 
Gifieen (for young girls wear this dress as 
grown-up ladies). 

The favorite substitute 
tunic open on the tablier, bigb 
the hips, the ends forming spiral 
ioops mixed with ribbou to enrich the sim- 
piicity of the cioth. 


is, however, a 


iim »ped 


on 
behind 








the 
leading material, either plain or figured, or 
both combined, the toilettes baving, if well 
inade, an extremely dressy appearance, as 
will be seen from the following twilette of | 
plain cream, and powpadour pink flowers — 
in asimall pattern sateen with acream back- 


Italian | 
straw completes this costume, lined with 
with 
creaw feathers and pink roses; the sunshade 
is cream covered with lace and lined with 


a square 


with a 





| Inere lined with satin, the corsage 


under- | 


| way spoil the brightness of the 





solutely necessary that you should use only 


-_— 





oe "F = 


* 


THE SATURDAY 


The cuffsand bias bands tw trim these 
ostuines are always of moire if in wool or 
elith, or broche moire if the style be copied 
in satin merveilleux, rhadames, or any 

' kind of satin surab. 

The kilted skirts with an underskirt of 
silk,edyed with narrow flounces, is 4 favor- 
ite model for silk, satin, or French or In- 
dian cashinere, the upper part of the under- 
skirt gauged w fit the figure. 

Atthe various races sone remarkably 
stylish costumes were worn nade of cloth, 
those with the long redingotes Leing on the 
whole the favorites. 

One of these toilettes has a long redingote 
of busaar-Liue cloth, cut ou a very elegant 


pattern, with long added basques open in | 


front and behind over a skirt braided like a 
hussar’s uniform in robings, the braid mix- 
ed with steel beads, epauletios of the braid 
being on the shoulders; the military collar 
and plastron are braided exactly like a hus 
sar officer's tunic, the loops of cord repre- 
sented by brandenburghs fastening the gar- 
inent. 

This cmtume is slightly theatrical but 


very rich and becoming to a pretty wo- | 


man. 

For the sane purpose the veste Chonan 1s 
much worn, it having more chic, being 
more fanciful than the fashionable jacket of 
cloth. 

It has long square ends behind, all em- 


broidered, as are also the large pockets and , 
| revers which are turned back over a waist- 


coat high in the neck edged with a pretty 
narrow ruche. 

It can be worn over any toilette but looks 
best over a skirt of thesame cloth, the tab- 
lier emnbroidered to match tbe 
edged with a large ruche of cloth lined with 
satin of the saine color or the color of the 
embroidery, which is sometimes of a con- 
trasting or a darker shade. 

Some very tasteful toilettes are made for 
important oceasions such as garden parties, 
etec., Of broche and lace, the satin skirt com- 
pletely covered with loops and pulls of 
ficelle or biscuit blond. 

A toilette of this description has a skirt of 


salinon-brown satin covered with lace, the — 


corsage Louis XV. being of broche,a brown 
ground flowered with shaded 
tions. 

The tunic is very graceful, the two ends 
edged with lace and forming three loops of 


satin, each one arranged like a three-leaved | 


shamrock. Thisisavery novel and ele- 
gant method. 

A beautiful costume is Sf cashmere, the 
color of mountain-ash berries and camélia 
satin surah, embrvided with silk matching 
the cashinere. 

The plain cashmere skirt is edged with 
pleated ruche of cashmere lined with satin ; 
on the hips the skirt consists of a wide 
bouillonne, a tunic of satin embroidered in 
large palms at the edye being draped dia- 
gonally, covering the left side but pleated 
up high, and showing the bouillonne be- 
neath a rosette of grenat ribbon. 

The back drapery and corsaye are of cash- 
open 
over a pleated chemisette of plain satin 


| with revers of embroidered satin. 


Nun's veiling forms beautiful toilettes 
for young ladies under five-and-twenty, 
whether married or not, suitable for 
the tnost important occasions if made in a 


| sufficiently stylish manner and trimmed 


with lace or moire, or the two combined. A 
dress of pale-blue nun’s veiling is trim- 
med with white lace and seal-brown 
this last being just sufficiently used to re- 
lieve the blue, but not to darken or in any 
costume, 
The skirt 1s arranged in box-pleats separated 
bya band of moire, a tassel-like pleat of 
white lace drooping down on each moire 
band, the tablier consisting. of bouillonnes 
of the nun’'s veiling and white lace. The 
tunic is pleated into the waistband, and 


looped back to form long paniers, beneath | 


which, behind, is a breadth of material 
gauged half way down and then ironed into 
large pleats. The corsage has the basques 
edged with anarrow bias band of mwire,the 


large cojlarand revers being also of imoire, | 
a lace jabot trimming the fronts. The tight 
sleeves are covered tothe elbow by long 
gloves. The chapeau is of Manilla straw 


lined with brown satin and draped = with 


satin and a wreath of dainask roses. 


Fireside Chat. 
NEBDLEWORK. 
ARY JANE.—The newest night-dress 
\ cases and comb-bags are those ein- 
i broidered in cross-stitch with washing 
silks, but you could make very pretty ones 


of fancy washing materials trimmed with 
ficelle-colored embroidery ; if nie 
made and trimined the case and bag would 
be a very suitable present to give | 
friend. 

Leonie.—Anyv border in crossstitch can 


be used for your table-cloth. It is not ab- 





the colors red and 


basques, | 


| coral-pink washing s:1ks. 


} the wall, but across an angle of 


pink carna- though it will prevent the dust from 


| used in some cases, but the latest idea 


of plain material with a worked border in 
even | 


curtains are usually draped to cross at the 
top, the plain one being 
| curtain and drawn 
inolre, | 
displayed, 


embroidered in outline stitch are not 
at all. 
| are taken off the plate and put under it di- 
rectly the fruit is tu be put upon itor laid at 
the side. 


stem and darning stitch,and in point Russe, 
with embroidery silk in two shades each of 
pink blue, heliotropé, brown, and red,upor | 
a groundwork ot bl 

inost charining effect, the dark shining sur- 


ors to perfection. 


plush, and look exceedingly handsome, es- 
pecially if the pattern chosen isa bold one 
and the colors of the silks are bright and 
rich looking. Applique work affords many 
suggestions for using upthe odds and ends 
of handsome 
have seen a curtain trimimed with a band of 
Roman satin on which meandered a thick 
Stalk worked in crewels, from which hung 
large flowers, clove 
ete., all cut out in different materials, satin, 
Velvet, plush, 


getals being slightly veined with silk. 


Renaissance style: 
, Uve, Or even more so, than hand painting. 






— as Te 
a =%, 


POST. 


EVENING 


blue,although only these 
Choose any well- 














—__x— 


orrespondence,. 


two shades are popular. 





contrasting colors you prefer, and vary 

thei as you think they will look best. A. R., (Philadeipl Pa)—We mance 
B. M.—There isa new kind of serap-work © fess that, often as we have read about love-k Con- 

for which vou can utilize your scraps; tak@ never saw one, and have no idea how ~~. nots, we 


a band of linen or unbleached calico about 
four inches wide,and on this tack any pieces 
of velvet, velveteen, silk, satin, plush, 
broche, ete., across the band, making all 


bine, ** could be**tied Into s love-kner true.” But 
| Juhnson says that a love-knot isa Dr. 


' sort of love favor, representing mutual att Snot: 
J essixz,(Hardemann, Tenn.)—The 


the pleces the same size, fi mur inches long by why Abigail is used as a general term for & femaic 
two wide. Place thein with their edges domestic servant, probably had its origin in 
close toyethor and tack, but do not sew the 


words addressed by Abigail to David, 1 Sam. XXv. 4: 
wuere she say® ‘‘Bebold, let thine bandmaid ae 
servant to wash the feet of the servants of my lord Ms 


READER, (Sainpson, N. C,)—The letters 
1. H. 8. signify ‘Jesus Hominum Saivatar,'* ++ 
the Saviour of men, 2, It is the motto of the Order 
of the Garter, and signifies ‘Shame be to him who 
evil thinks.** Itoriginated tu this way. At 9 bali 
| given by Edward I1Lf., the Countess of Salisbury’, 
Karter became loose and fell on the floor: it was 
picked up by the king, and gallantly handed te 
| the fairlady. The king was rallied on the subject by 
You must, of course, be caretul to ar- | his courtiers, and returned the auswer that forms the 
range the colors ofthe band 80 that they | motte, 
harmonise well together,and do not use any | IMPATIENT, (Newtown, Pa.)—You tel) 
pieces of thin silk, or mnaterials Of POOr | us a bare tact without giving us any details by whieh 
quality of any kind. You can, if you Hike, we may guide our judgment im advising you. You 
alternate the colors regulariy, but this is neither state your own age, the age of the gentleman, 
not necessary to the work, which reseuibles | nor the reason assigned by your parents for their ob. 
applique more than patchwork. jection, Possibly if we were in possession of these 
Maisie.—In embroidering a baby’s cloak, details, we might discover that your parents are only 
it is better to use silk of the samme shade as | *°U4s for your best py If your lover is honor- 
the cashmere; if you prefer colored em- 2vl¢ and really a . . rd be will endeavor to 
broidery choose very delicate shades only.  Of™ous yout Dan polls. riggs oo wait 
The hood should be of the same material as te cometh ant samme ib sutnineuiinedt 2 
the cloak, and embroidered in the — ‘Honor thy father and thy mother.*’ bed 
way on the crown, curtain, and ruched bor- , . ns 
der encircling the face. JaMIxE, (Fairfax, Va.)—Roland was sup 
A tine white or pale-cream cashmere is , o€d to be a nephew of Charlemagne. He was war- 
the best material; you can embroider all , 4? of the marches of Brittany, and a very remark. 
round the edge of the cloak if you wish it, = a, sage wai ate a a ee killed at Ronces- 
but it will bea tedious piece of work, and | eles in the year 16 when Viariemagne was retara- 


we advise you to begin with the cape and — sound on tie ee eee oe aad pre 
hood. | most of the other Paladins, was assailed at Ronces- 
Two Little Girls.—A very pretty present | valles by a body of revolted Gascons. The French 
for your Inaina’s birthday would be a set of | knights performed prodigies of valor, but the battle 
toilet-coversand mats for her bedroom, went against them, and they were nearly all slain, 
worked in cross-stitch with olive-green and | Roeland was accidentally, but fatally, wounded by 
The first pattern his dearest friend Oliver, who had himself received a 
on the sheet given inthe February number _ 4th blow and was blinded by bis own blood. 
will do very nicely for the borders of the | 


l'ipus, (Des Moines, Ia.)—You have ap- 

narrow patterns in the January number | parently acted under the influence of a feeling of 

will do for the D’oyleys. mortification at your rejection by the first lady, and, 
Old Subseriber.—Aws# upright pianos are 


av is always the case, have taken the wrong course, 
no longer placed with their backs against You have placed yourself in a very delicate position, 
the rooin, 


in which we do not see huw we can advise you to act 

the performer sitting in the corner thus | in accordance with your wishes. You may have ob- 
formed, it is ver¥ necessary that the backs | t#ined the affections of the young lady to whom you 
should show something more ornamental , b4ve engaged yourself, and If so, to break off the 
than the ordinary silk covering, and that | ©®€#Kement would be to inflict upon her an amount 
the decoration should be of a kind that, al- | °f “stress that would be inexcusable without a pro 
get- | per cause, and perhups expose to rn action 

- t b- bes ~ for breach of promise. Consider well betore 
—= yes not prevent the sound from | you act: but let your decision be becoming s mas 

‘ . 
The backs are therefore sometimes orna- 


| of honor. 
inented with hangings of antique, Chinese, 


them firmly down. Then take some coarse | 
embroidery silk and couch this on with fine 
silk between all the pieces and up each side | 
of the band,and when this is completed 
embroider sowe flowing design right up the 
band with Japanese gold thread laid on, or, | 
it you prefer it, a simali pattern on each 
piece of the patchwork ground, This w ill 
make an admirable border for tablecloths 
or a band for the centre of a cushion, chair- 
back, ete. 


W. A., (Nashville, Tenn.)—No; “a per- 


' ; - files “de ase — 
or Japanese silks, which are light 9 and = © oe ae a peeerty *S 

eatiah « tebeilie. tables om desslemahiesth. tn al person of knowledge. His information may 
} Yt » plaln nbroidered, 18 also | 1, erroneous, or so mixed with error as to 


‘ ~ : IS LO Lnoll it, Should you be Informed that the French had 
use French or Paisley shawls for piano. | : 


: . | captured Alsace, that would be information. And if 
vacks and other purposes, such as Curtains | pews should come the next day that the Freoch had 
and table clothes. The whole of the pattern got captured Alsace, that would be information, 
is worked indifferent = stitches with split | Andcontradictory reports might keep coming daily, 
Berlin wool,or tine crewels, the different | sou that we should have a good deal of information on 
stitches being adapted to different parts of | the subject, butno knowledge. Information may be 
the work and rather faded tints being | true, or it may be untrue; but Knowledge is sure. 
used. When it becomes absolutely certain that an event has 
Odds and ends of wool ean be utilized for | come to pass, or that a thing fs thus and so be- 
this work,which take off from the flat look | Yond 4 doubt, and a person knows It to be so, then be 
of the uneinbroidered shaw! and is greatly has knowledge on the subject. 
improved it alittle gold and silver thread PRENTIS, (Hardin, Ky.)—1. Some of our 
isalso used. A square shawl wrought in | best alto singers are made adults. Practice scales 
this way is a capital ornament for the back — regularly every day, but never strain or weary the 
ota plano, and long shawls are made into | voice. 2 We do not like to set a son in opposition to 
window curtains and portieres, only not be- | bis father, but if the latter is serious in what he as- 
ing wide enough alone, and as two different | strts, to wit, that there is no such thing as love be- 
shawls could not well be employed for one | t¥een the sexes, he knows but little of human na- 
window or door, the second curtain is made | “Te. Moreover, he should have known better thas 
tell his son that he did not marry his (the son's) 
wether for love, but only for comfort'’s sake. 3. The 
greatest men in every country are agreed that some 
spare time cannot be better employed than tu the 
reading of good novels. 5. It ts quite possible fora 
bov of eighteen to fall in love with a woman of 
twenty-eight, but do we not think that the attachment 
cin be so strong as between a man of eight-and- 
twenty and a young lady of eighteen. 


LkEX, (Philadelphia, Pa.)—The phrase 
‘-peine forte et dure’? means ‘‘pain strong and bard."" 
In former days, when a prisoner, arraigned for trial, 
was asked the usual question, ‘Guilty, oF nut 
guilty?" and refused to answer, his offence was 
called *‘standing mute,’* and the court then, accord: 
| ing to Blackstone, ordered that the prisoner be re- 
manded to the prison from whence he came, and put 
into a low, dark chamber, and there be laid on hie 
back on the bare floor naked; that there be placed 
upon his body as great a weight of fron as he could 
| bear and more: that he have no sustenance save only 
on the first day three morsels of the wors, bread, for 
' the second day three drafts of standing water that 
should be nearest to the prison door, and in this situ- 
ation this should be alternately his daily diet tili be 
died, or as the ancient judgment ran, till be 
' answered. 


SSTHER, (New 
us to decide between you and a friend, whet! 
giles should be things of beauty merely, 
articles. Bridal gifts, it ts well known, are supposed 
to be dictated by respect and love; why not, oie 
make them useful ¥ Instead of being a perpetu® 
holiday, married life is full of work, worry and — 
for the majority of people. In view of this, the w “a 
ding, the wedding trousseau and the wedding ues 
ents, should be sensible and suitable in all respec le 
A judicious lady of our acquaintance, whose —— 
might well be imitated, has a large circle of redding 
and she is frequently calied upon to give we ile 
What do you suppose she gives? Not 


the same kind of design asthe skawl.  Ar- 
ranged in this way there is no objeetion to 
the shawl curtains being different, as the 
plain ones give the look of unity which 1s | 
essential toa well-furnished room. The 


under the shaw! | 
1 back rather tightly, 
while the more ornamental curtain is well 


A Subscriber.—The very small D’oyleys 
used 
They are only for ornament, and 


Laura.—Embroider your sota cushion in | 


ack satin. This has a 


lace of satin throwing up the brighter col- 
Mrs. L..—Flowers are appliqued on to 
York, N. Y.)—You ask 


,er bridal 
or useful 


materials; for instance, we 
ink, white rose, lily, 


or cushiere, the foliage and 


presents. 


Naney Bell.— Ewibroider your garden ver, jewelry or filigree knick-knacks, we ny ae 
chair backs on coarse linen With alarye de- but a sewing machine, a set of knives and se and 
wh in crewels poppies Or some Other comfortable sofa, ora dozen each of china, dis apd 
S ‘ flow . Mi edye them with red and «droom towels, with half a dozen big ee ae 
Russ thread lace This = sort ¢ three or four iron-holders. How accep’ a not 

NW 4 ‘y etfective done in coarse things must preve tothe young peene ve nerecit 
grained Knitting Gotton. had the forethought to provide them eo fancy 
Asmateur.—Finbroi fer vour scree: , How much more she appreciates them mor cm 8 

vi 1in the : 


match-safes or gold-lined napkin rings: a 
impresses upon her the necessity for 4 ia fie. 
j Of common sense in the selection of wedding £ 


; y 
it will be quite as effec- sh displ) 


